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PART IL 

ON THE WISDOM OP THE CREATOR. 



INTOODUCnON. 

Thb argument^ as far as it haQ hitherto 
advanced, has assured us of thebeiog of one 
self-existenti etema!, intelligent Creator. 

^ We proceed &rther, and afiirm that 
the Oreator is endued with infinite power^ 
wudom^ and goodness* 

These attributes are strictly deducible 
from ^hose that have been already argued. 
It k too evident to be denied^ that no con- 
^} ca^ by; any possibility be exercised 

VOL. II. B 



14 INTRODUCTION. 

over the will or designs of that Being, who 
is himself the first ancj sole cause of what-* 
ever exists. The self-existent Creator, 
therefore, iftust of ^nefeesi^ty,; fhit is, as 
being self-existent and the cause of all other 
existences, be possessed of infinite power. 

Again, the Creator, as being the author 
of all things, must possess a complete and 
actual acquaintance !not Only with the 
things that exist, or have eodsted, ^ ^my 
definite point of time, but with whatever 
can possibly arise 4Uik-consequences from 
things so existing, or be contingent upon 
them. Neither can He, on whose original 
will it depended that certain powers should 
contribute to produce certain effects; be 
possibly ignorant of the means which best 
conduce to any design, or .of the end which 
may result from any particular oieans. 
And this j)erfect knowledge of all that is 
past and all that is present, and' all that is 
dependent upon the past and present, is 
omniscience, or infinite wisdom. 

The goodndss of the Creator is dedu- 
cible from sintflar inferences. For good- 
ness, truth, an<l justice^ consisting in tU^ 
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6bseivanee of the mittual rights and.reld^ 
tiona of pen&ons, can only be unpeded eithen 
by ignorance of the different bearings .and 
dependences of actions, or by some feailty 
and imperfection inducing the violation of 
those ; bearings : and dependences^ wheik 
fcaown and perceived. But the relfttiotia 
of all existing beings, and of every possible 
Iketion, are always and at once present to 
the view of infinite Wisdom. And a Being 
possessed of omnipotence can be swayed 
by none of the weaknesses or frailties which 
assail knperfect natures, to a violation of 
the eternal rules of truth and equity. 

But these arguments from nece$ntyi 
thoiigh demonstrably irrefragable, produce 
a very weak and transient effect upon the 
mind in <KHnparison with: those proofil 
which are derived from th6 several parts of 
the creation and the visible arrang^nent of 
the universe. These being always before 
oisr view and within the reach of our ob- 
servation, contribute to give a strength and 
|)eimanency to ow impression of the attri- 
butes, proportioned to the frequent occar 
sions by which it is confirmed. The occa- 
sions indeed are limited only by the extent 

B 2 



16 intboditction; 

of cur obset^tions upon the animate mid 
inanftnate, the.cational;and irratianal ccea* 
tion. FnxmasidbgectfioinexhaustiUe^ and 
tcidcning daify with the increase of kno^ir- 
ledge and research^ every^indii^ual must 
sdect the {»*oof which strikes his ow^ 
ttdnd most fordfoly. 

With respect to the power, indeedi of 
the Creator, there is little room for such 
sdection. The minutest created object 
di£^lays power as inconcdvabk to oiur ca« 
pacities as the creation <^ a system. The 
wonders which astronomy unfolds to our 
contemplation, of world beyond world, ex* 
fiehdhig into immeluiuifable space, and fill* 
)ss% oue imagination with the idea of nu- 
merous ranlsB of b^ngs^ the probable in« 
habitants of those w^orUs, are (^en set 
before ^us^as calculated to raise the sub« 
limest af^ehensions' of the power of the 
Creator. . But I conc^e that the foct of 
the ct^tionbeuig once proved) the powei» 
4^ the Creator is^ proved along with it $ mid 
that no p^«on ever granted the cme» and 
denied the other. 
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Passing ovor therefore the attribute of 
power, as implied in the act of creation^ I 
shall bestow tny principal attention on the 
wisdom and goodness of the Deity ; and 
the more willingly, because many who 
have ^ven their assent to the power dis* 
played in the creation, have refused it to 
the moral attribute of goodness^ altoge- 
ther ; And have alleged many insulated ap- 
pearatices which are supposed to be inoon* 
sistent with infinite wisdom. - 
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' CHAPTER I. 

Ornthe Wisdom of the Creator. ^ 

When we desire to form an estimate of 
any extraordinary degree of pow», or 
knowledge, or wisdom, we are led by a 
habit almost Mstinetive to compare the 
object proposed to us with our own powers, 
under similar circumstances, and to judge 
of its extent by the degree of diflFerence 
resulting from such a comparison. The 
same prmciple must be pursued, in order 
to communicate to our limited faculties 
any idea of the wisdom of the Creator, 
The utmost elevation which the human 
mind can attain « stops infinitely short of 
the absolute omniscience of the Deity. 
The only notion we can form upon the 
subject is relative ; by taking the highest 
aim and object of human wisdom as a basis, 
and, with this in view, contemplating the 
vast provisions and simple execution, which 
the general laws that regulate the natural 
and moral world imfold to our observation. 
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I sball aUe]]q>t to iUugtrate this view of 
the subjeot by a few particular imtanees j 
which will prove, if just, that both in the 
constitution of the uniyerse, and in the laws 
wMch riespect peculiarly the l^iman race, 
the Deity .haft.shown the most comprehen- 
sive itud prospective wisdom. 

Confbfsedly, the highest aun of philoso- 
phical theory is to account for the phaenor 
mena it treats c^ by the fewest possible 
principles ; and the great ambition of. hu- 
man ai^, practipally exerted, is to attain the 
end ;HX>posed by the least . con^cated 
means. To contrive that the same machi- 
nery «h5)ul4 execul^ yaripus pmrposes, and 
contoib^te by one operation to the diflferent 
esg^n^l^is of the^manufacture, is the sum- 
mit of our ingenuity, the result of a length 
of time, numerous trials, and numeroius 
disappointments, ^^ccording to this test 
then, which our own ^flfbrts confess to be 
the highest, I proceed to examine the 
wisdom of the Creator. • 

We are. sufficiently. acquainted with the 
ipecjboiusm of the natural world, to form 
toiqe potion o^ the univ»sality of the l^-ws 
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20 ON *tfB \nia»0M 

which acccsiaiplish the mo^ iiinuieiise pur- 
poses. With respect to the syst^n at 
large of which our glob6 constitutes a^ 
comparatively incorisiderable part, one 
principle of gravitation preserves th* 
planets in tfadr oi1>its, and dettennines th6 
descent of the most rifling bddy to the 
ground. In proportion as researches into 
the planetary system have penetrated 
deeper, which have now ended in the coih'^ 
plete d^velopement of the Newtonian the- 
ory; in that pix)portu)n has the provision 
heen mote ahd more" clearly imfold- 
^d, thai, by an bb^ehce ori^^tnally pre- 
scribed to thiisi single and umVarsal law, not 
<mly the motions of the different bodies 
composing l3ie system are regiflated, but 
their aberrations and eccentricities arfc 
adjusted am!, corrected, and the perma- 
nence of the systcai itself is dimht^ed, 
e(][ually free from variation, and from 
tljie necessity of ihterl^rence to preveirt 
variation. 

' Still farther, not only does one and the 
same body give support 6xid stability to the 
system, but furnishes- it with the es^tiSl 
requisites df light and hieat. 



Jn descending from tl^ eontenq^lation 
of the whok system to the exaimnation 6i 
the globe to which we ounelves belongs 
we are attended by the same compr^ien-* 
sive wisdom. The ak g( om* atmo^ha?^ 
which is necessary to the existence of the 
animal and vegetable world, is ciHi^posed 
of Wo elastic fluids, wiited in a (^nite 
and exact proportion ; a proportion so pre* 
€»itely suited to those for whose respiration 
it was intended, that any difference in the 
quantity of either ingredient would proves 
according to its degree, injurious or de* 
stktetlve. The same! air which suppltei 
Kfe and health to the human Mce, is 
equally and alone salubrious to ev^ other 
lUihnal. It might be expected that th« 
fj^oirtldn' of this air which fmimal6 return in 
the altonate motion of tbe lungs, havii^ 
t^erfiinned Its service;, would prove of np 
fiH;tter utility : but it has been oth^*wiae 
li6i!AriVed. This part of the atnioi^hefe, 
though msalubrious to man, aflSords the 
most grateful nourishment to the plants by 
Whfth he is surrounded; according to which 
provision nothing is lost, and tb^ comstant 
ipmity. of t^Q m we breathe is prescarved. 



i2 ON THIS. WISDOM 

The same air which in its copupoimd 
state supports the life of the animal casea- 
tion, admipisters also to the comfort and 
necessities of man in the shape of fire ^. 
Combustion is the decomposition of the 
atmosphere, a process which, imder certain 
circumstajices of temperature, most of the 
products of the earth liave in a greater o< 
less degree the power of effecting; and 
which is regularly accompanied by the dis-j 
engagement of the light and heat for which 
we have such frequent occasion, when the 
assistance of the solar rays is either want- 
ing, or inapplicable. The same elastiq 
fluid.s whioh perform these important pur* 
poses, in another state of composition be- 
-come the chief constituents, of water also. 
/And the result is, that the principal wants 
of the animal and vegetable world are sup* 
plied by three ela,stic fluids, the peculiar 
^mion of which furpishes us with wateri 
jSre, and vital air.. Neither do these fluids 
require the ii^terposition of the Creator to 

* Though the phlogistic th^ry still retains some itd^ 
vocates, and the one here alluded to is not without its 
difficulties, I conceive that its general reception warrieqits 
the use I make of it, in a view so rapid and cursory astlie 
present 
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smpply tbeir oonistant e2q)endititre. Ti^ , 
ori^al mandate of eternal Wisdom prb*- 
vided, as hr as we can learn from physical 
researches, for a world of:whieh we cannot 
foresee the termination. The simple gassesj 
disengaged by various natural processes, 
from .the .combustibles, v^^ables, and 
different substances which absorb them^ 
ore so contrived* as to form a natural re^ 
miicai, and pres^ve a constant equilibrium. 

The same principle of economy and of 
universality in the means employed to pro- 
duce the most important results, might be 
exemplified throughout the whole consti- 
tution of our globe. It is no light provi- 
sion, for instance, that the fertility of the 
earth is incapable of the decay which the 
perp^ual production of plants might be 
-expected to cause: an effect which is 
guaifded against by the single law, that the 
destruction of one race of v^etables affords 
aliment to a fresh succession. By a con- 
.trivpnce equally prospective, the same prin- 
ciple of rarefaction and condensation wMch 
. piirifiea the atmosphere, and regulates' the 
. ttmperature c^ the seasons, raises water in 
otbe.fixrm of vapour Ao the clouds, iBnd .re- 
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tunis it to the ^^idkh as ima, tkua^^difilisiog 
a fertility universally, which would otlieri 
wise have been confined to the banks of 
livers : and it results from these united 
cqperationSy that the. moisture once given at 
the creation preserves its own equiKbnnih^ 
iKithout ina!^^e, or diminution, or repro-^ 
dui^tion. Itis a part of the same contri^ 
vance to furnish the means of communica^ 
tion, and sometimes even of regular com^ 
mimication, between countries the most 
widely separated from each other. 

I contend, therefore, that the slightest 
outline of the constitution of the natural 
world conveys aproof of the most compre- 
hensive wisdom : which having determined 
upon the existence of a habitable system, 
like purs, according to a certain plan, ob- 
tamed the purposes required by the mm* 
plest conceivable means ; and arranged 
originally the various parts in a regida^aaod 
dependent ord^r, which should ndtherlie 
sub|ect to accident, nor requu-e int^posi- 
tion. Indeed, there is sound reason to 
believe that the argument here touched 
upon.Qiay hereafter be earned to an extent, 
not only £eu! .beyond that t^Qvwhich I luhrs 
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Mmited it, but beyond that which Is com* 
patible with the present state of our know* 
le^e. Every yearns experience in natural 
philosophy diminishes the number dF those 
bodies which are necessarily considered as 
simple/ because they have never been 
hitherto decomposed, and of course^di** 
ttiinshes at the same tkne the ori^Daal 
principles employed in the constituticm of 
the universe. Tbe argument is progress 
«iv6 ; it is not merely co«eztensive wiA 
(m knowledge,^ but cactending with it. The 
epiMon is not only justU^le, but pMtosot 
pineal, that, notwithstendingthe^cdmpre^ 
hiensive provisions with which we' are 
tdready &miliiur, we are not yet acqusdnted 
Ivith h£^ the economy really einpkr^ in 
the structure of the wo*ld. And yet, ftom 
the Tcsult of out' prei$^nt inquiries; it ap^ 
pears, that '^ a few uiidecbmpouhded bo^ 
dies, winch tnay perhaps uhiaiately He re*- 
solved into stiQ fewer elements; or which 
may be different fonns of the sante mai- 
terial, consikitutiB the ^hole of o«r tan- 
gible universe bf Ijsitigs*.'' ' > 

^ Ihvfn £fem. of Chem. Phil. p. 80$. 
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- It might be expected, ho\rever, tllat hot 
the inanimate world alone, but those for 
whose recepticm it was fitted and to whose 
use it is adapted, shoidd be subject to their 
Cr^ttor's regulation, and conform to laws 
of the same- general and comprehensive ha- 
ticre. This Tegulajbion, indeed, which the 
ii^]it government of the universe appears 
'to require, the free agency of man seems to 
forbid, ^nd to be inconsistent,, both in^rea--; 
son and experience, wijbh the interfer^ioei 
wluch would be necessary to reduqe vgoflx-^ 
kind fo an; uniform course of action- 1 
think it will n!^erth$les$ appetgr, that th^re 
«re laws equally aini>^ei:sal in their^ opera** 
iron, if not equally obvipu? with tliosc^ 
already alluded to, which confine withij^ 
.eertein bounds even the animate creation^ 
wad tir^ not transgressed by the free agency 
<rf'nian himself- A stronger evidence of 
•omniscient wisdom will hardly be demaadT 
led^ than such a pix>yi8i(m wquld afford : I 
-shall therefore,^ with less hesitation, en- 
4eaivcKir ta Ulustrate it^ though the nature 
of the subject will cfttry nae iftto a jsome*^ 
what prolix discussion. 
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CHAPTER n. 

Onihe Dingn of the Creator in regard to 
^ \^he Exutenee of JM^Mrid upon 
- > ^ -' • ', '•. . . ' , . ' 

Before we can decide upon the wisdom of 
the Creator's provisions respecting man, we 
tfitist necessarily: eonnder ; lus -. desigh in 
bringing him inta existence ; which appeam 
to be, that faemig^t exercise, aiecordmg to 
his opportunities in his prc^ess tlormigh 
the world, the various powars^ of xeaeoa 
andvirtue with wMchheis eiido3(ved: r 
f ' ' ■ ',...■' 

iTie proof which reason fdniishes <rf 
this design, without appealing' to higher 
soufces of information, is this, that unless 
the Creator did propose such an object t« 
the existence of mankind upon^^otb^ ht 
'bas bestowed upcm them ne^dWss and 
superfluous faculties, both moral:andii]itel'-- 
Sectual. But to imagme this with regai^ 
to man, would be to acquiesce in a belief 
with respect to the most exalted inhabhant 
of the earth, xduch is contradicted by aH 



our researches into the inferior orders of 
the creation, and diametrically opposite to 
the general analogy of nature. 

If we look to the inanimate world, there 
Is soarcely a part <k which we cannot dis'^ 
tingfdish the objecti'^ther^ienMral orpaHi- 
cular, subservient to the various wants of 
Ifann^'bitiiigs^ 

i.i jAoiiongjdtthftifKopertitec^ things, WI9 
disoorer nor Smitility,: no) tiip^ifluity. Yo* 
hmtarynmliQB is'deiiied to ihe vc^etflUe 
c&eaiicnt, 'because .mjedtaiiicali^motlcw all* 
•mennthe pinpcMe f whk^ tasses^ injsome 
plants^ a^cbftsncejagainst. the. wind, iWllJi;h 
expands others towards the sun, inclines 
them to the support th^y. require* and dif- 
ftufies thdr:8eed. M ireasisend' higher, to* 
^rards hxational amimalis* ice find them pos- 
etslffisd o£.powexi^.racactly Huted to ^he 
fmli they .hold fat fthe ; scale of. texlstencft 
Ttm oyster iir fixed to his rods, tiie h^njng 
UxXForiea'A Tast extent of OQeitn^r; : But tb9 
Ipowexsiof the byaber are nci deficie&tihf 
'iDpeaobjhia shod finrvnouriafaniejit, andl.^ili^s^ 
it M thfr stpproaoh of;a» mtm^:.,mt.0lfi 
ihosd loSiiberhmdng tapiaAv/mi^ h^i ser 
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cures and supports himself in the frozen 
seas, and commits his spawn in the sum- 
mer to the more genial influence of warmer 
climates. The strength and ferocity of 
beasts of prey are required by the mode of 
subsistence allotted to them: if the aiit 
has peculiar sagacity, it is but a compensa- 
tion for its weakness ; if the bee is remark- - 
able for its foresight, that foresight is refn-^ 
dered necessary by the short duration of 
its harvest. Nothing can be more various 
than the powers allowed to animals, each 
in their order ; yet it will be found, that all 
these powers, which make the study of 
nature so endless and so interesting, suffice 
to their necessities, and no more. 

But man alone, if he is born for no 
other purpose than to cultivate the earth, 
and continue his species, has been endued 
with a faculty, and this the noblesl We are 
acquainted with, for no assignable end' 
This faculty is improvable reason ; aiid is 
of a nnuch loftier and moi-e exalted nature 
than is necessary to his mere existence or 
preservation. Ask the inhabitant of Lap- 
land or Paraguay, what is requisite to the 
existence of man j and, a^ very low standard 

voi^. lu Q 
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of intellectual endowment will be returned. 
The lowest ranks of savages, whose reasop, 
how improvable soever, has scarcely been 
reused by exercise beyond the natural in- 
stinct of the bee, can continue their unfor- 
tunate race, and provide against the ri- 
gours of cold and hunger, as effectually 
as the happier children of civilization. All 
the superiority, therefore, of the philoso- 
pher above the Hottentot, might have 
been lost, if the situation had been want- 
ing. which led the way to his improvement; 
and all the power of mind which lies, dor- 
mant in the savage, and is awakened to 
full activity in the European, would be a 
superfluous waste of talent, if it did not 
contribute to the general design, and co- 
operate with some farther plan of the 
Creator. 

There are writers, it is true, who have 
taken an extraordinary pleasure in levelling 
the broad distinction which separates man 
from the brute creation*. Misled to a 

* "M. Bonnet observes, that if we survey the prindpal 
productions of nature, we shall perceive that betwixt 
those of a diflferent class, and even those of a different 
species, there will always be found some which will app^ 
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false conclusion by the infinite variety of 
nature's productions, they have described 
a chain of existence connecting the vege- 
table with the animal worid, and the dif- 
ferent orders of animals one with another, 
so as to riuse by an almost imperceptible 
gradation from the tribe of simiee, to the 
lowest of the human race, and from these 
upwards to the most refined. But if a 
comparison were to be drawn, it should be 
taken, not from the upright form, which 
is by no means confined to mankind ; nor 
even from the vague term reason, which 
cannot always be accurately separated from 

lendy link the classes or spedes together. He has ^ven a 
scale of beings on the principle of gradation; the first 
Imk of which connects man with quadrupeds, by means 
of the orang-outang and monkey. The idea is enlarged 
upon by Mr. White, in a treatise, entitled, ^ An Ac- 
count of the regular Gradations in Man, hc^*—*^ This 
sash hypothesis, * that the Negro is ^e connecting link 
* between the white man and the ape,^ took its rise from 
the arbitrary dassificadon of Linnaeus, which associates 
man and the ape in the same order. The more natural 
arrangement of later systems separates them into the 
bimanous and quadrumanous orders. If this classification, 
had not been followed, it would not have occurred to the 
Host fandful mind to find in the Negro an intermediate 
fink." — Fritchard on Man, p. 67. 

c 2 
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instmct; but from that power of progres- 
sive and improvable reason, wlneli is man's 
peculiar and exclusive endowment. It has 
been sometimes alleged, and may be 
founded on fact, that there is less diflPer- 
ence between the higheist brute animal and 
the lowest savage, than between the savage 
and the most improved man. But in order 
to warrant the pretended analogy, it ought 
to be also true that this lowest savage 
is no more capable of improvement than 
the chimpanzee or orang-outang, Anipng 
brute animals of the same species, there' 
are no degrees of improvement, The wojf 
of North America, as far at least as its 
natural powers are concerned, resembles 
the wolf of the Alps j the elephant of 
A&ica may be mistaken for that of India. 
Animals, in short, aire born, with no ma- 
terial exception, what they are intended to 
remain, and bring their instincts with them 
into the world. A well-bred dog is not 
taught the sagacity with which he hiints 
his game : a bird requires no parental in- 
structioii^ bbt builds her nest withaswann 
a lining, and in a spot as suitable and se-* 
cii^e, as thiat in which it was hatched. But 
man must be taught, either by precept or 
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example, to direct his bow, to climb Ms 
tree, to construct his hut : the rudest 
3ayage is only stimulated by instinct^ and 
not instructed. 

Here then lies the distinctipn^ which 
May be confounded, but can never be re- 
moved ; that Nature h9,s originally bestow- 
ed upon other animals a certain rank^ and 
limited the extent of their capacity by an 
l^ipa^sable decree : man she hm empow- 
ered and obliged to become the artib&cer 
of his 9wn rai^. in the scale of beings, by 
the peculiw gift of improvs^ble reason : im- 
provable, certainly not to an unbofunded 
extent, as some would fondly persuade 
themselves, yet to an extent of which the 
bounds haye neither been assigned nor a<>- 
tained. The rudest savage who may be 
eompelled, as it has been pathetically 
said, to shelter himself beneath a heap c^ 
stones from the wind and rain, is '' bom 
with aU those faculties which cultiwe refines 
and education expands."' 

Let what is called the chain of tmdence 
be drawn from 1J^ vegetable \fy the animal 
creation, and frran insetets fflid refptiles to 

c 3 
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the highest order of brutes, a rank to 
which the ape has far less claim than the 
dog or beaver; but here the parallel ceases. 
There is nothing philosophical in the com- 
parison of a being possessed of improvable 
Reason, with one that is governed by natu- 
ral ihstirict, because there is no just ana- 
logy between the talents which are com- 
pared. 

This distinguishing talent, however, is 
bestowed upon man to no effectual pur- 
pose, asr long as he continues in circum- 
stances which do not bring it into exertion. 
Man is, in fact, the creature of education 
'and discipline, and is rendered so by the 
very faculty which xharacterizes him; nei- 
ther is it from what he is bom, but from 
what he is capable of becoming, that he is 
entitled to claim a place at the head of 
created beings that fall within our know- 
ledge. Supposing, therefore, as some may 
be contented to suppose, that the employ- 
ment of the human faculties had no higher 
object than the advantages it produces in 
the present life, by exalting the character 
an4 enlarging the rational happiness oiF 
mankind, it would still be desirable that 
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the latent powers of intellect should be 
excited, and the virtues of which the civi- 
lized mind is susceptible brought forward 
into action. Even to those who cany their 
views no farther, it must still appear a 
proof of wisdom in the Creator, if he has 
provided to secure the exercise of the best 
faculties of the human race, at the same 
time that he has assigned them faculties of 
such a nature as to be improved, by that 
exercise, to jui indefinite extent. 

But when the question is put, to what 
purposed this improvement of reason, with 
all its consequences, tends; it is not an 
answer entirely satisfactory, to reply, that 
mankind are thus enabled to increase the 
sum of their present happiness. Reason 
is certainly very ill employed in arguing, 
that the happiness of mankind is not pro- 
moted by its exercise. But though there 
can be no hesitation in affirming that the 
quantity of hiunan happiness is greatly en- 
hanced by the exercise of reason, and that 
its destined use is partly to make this ad- 
dition ; still there is so much imperfection, 
at best, in our earthly happiness, that it 
would be difficult to suppose this the sole 
€ 4 
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and ultimate end for which reasojtt wbS be^ 
stowed on man. 

It is scarcely worth while to glance at 
a conjecture of some of the ancients, wha^ 
pretended that man was made capable of 
reason, that he might hold dominion over 
the irrational animals. They require no 
such domination. An infinitely small pro-, 
portion allow the assistance of man, and 
not one requires it. They are perhaps ne-v 
cessary to the human race, and we believe, 
were created for its use; but the human 
race is so far from bdng necessary to. them, 
that the greater part degenerate, and lose 
their finest properties, when reduced to 
a domestic state. 

The only answer to this questioawhich 
admits of examination, and agre^ with the 
Analogy of nature, affirms, that man has the 
power of reason, and is destined to employ 
it, with reference to a future anci higher 
state of existence. The assurance of this 
can only come firojn Revelation. J&ittlie 
rational faculties of man afford the staxHig* 
est presumptive ai^ument in fiavoiir of a 
future state. For;, that one who usfesi-these 
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faeulttos ]M»t5 should proceed ih the aoqui** 
dtion of knqwledge and advancepf^nt of 
Yui,ue, and then, af^ th^ very time trhen. 
having passed \h^ w^eik^&ifB of ehUdhood 
md the vehement of yo|it|», he steemed ta 
9^^Qach nearest to perfection, shoidd be 
nud^idy phmged iato amiihilatic^v i«^ atf 
order of things so inconsistent with the 
general a{)pearai)ce of the Creator's wis- 
dQin» that the wisest of the ancients eotild 
never reconcile their i»u\ds to the belief of 
snd* m ^p^nssation. 

I; shaU, thereleir^, proceed o» the as- 
9i]sapt|0wi, that the faculty man possess^ 
of unprovable reas««, is not sipwfluous ; 
but w«s given hii« to be employed, partly 
fw the advanceinwt of his happiness oa 
earth, bnt chiefly with refereiwje to a for 
twe state of e:jil9tence, in confonnity with 
some ulterior plan of his Creator. 

^ ; Thi» vtew of human life is not only jus- 
tifies^, b»t decisivdy confirmed, by the 
Chrfetian smptw^' The njind is^ there 
i5(Ep?e»ented as posses^d of taknts intrust- 
ed Xidk ii& we, pf which an account ia to be 
;i»Mdi^«d hi^reafter* Human life is decjas- 

4 
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ed to be a state of discipline, in which the 
various faculties of mankind are to be ex- 
erted, and their moral character formed, 
tried, and conflrnied, previously to their 
entering upoti a future and higher state of 
existence for which they are destined; and 
in which the final condition of every indi-? 
vidual will be proportioned to the use 
he has made of his talents and opportu- 
nities in this "preparatory stage. Life,^ 
therefore, is with great propriety described 
as a race in which a prize is to be contend- 
ed for; as a season for sowing the seeds of 
a future and immortal harvest; as a jour- 
ney, in which mankind are merely pilgrims; 
as a warfare, in which the combatants 
must arm themselves with all the virtues, 
and employ them with zealous courage and 
enduring patience, that they may be fitted 
to partake hereafter in the glories of an 
eternal triumph. 

This double consideration, of the nature 
of the human faculties as requiring culture 
and exercise, and of the purport of this life 
as a state of discipline, is absolutely neces- 
sary as a clue to any inquiry into the actual 
appearance of the world. In all questions 
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which relate to the skill of any contrivance, 
it is presupposed, that the intention and 
execution of the work are alike understood, 
and considered together. The most har- 
monious movements or the wisest arrange- 
ments may be mistaken. for chance and 
confusion, by those who are unacquainted 
with the design to which they are directed. 
It is evident, that if the present ^tate is not 
final, if its object is discipline, what might 
appear to us the happiest, or easiest, or 
best condition for the human race in an im- 
mediate view, would not be the most suit- 
able to the ultimate intention of the Crea- 
tor. Tlie object which would be present 
to the divine mind, in determining the cir- 
cumstances in which it were expedient to 
place mankind, would be, to assign them 
that state of being which was best suited 
to render this world thq stage of discipline ' 
it was designed to prove: one that should 
most etfectually and mevitably work out 
the powers, exercise the virtues, and dis- 
play the character of man. And it m%ht 
be expected from what we see in other hi- 
stances of the Creator's wisdom, that he 
would place mankind in circumstances 
through which the ordey of things best Qal* 
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Ciliated tQ further this design, shotil4 'iiatu^ 
r«iUy establish itself^ without any such im-r 
ii()i,ediate interference as might disturb tbQ 
spqataneity of human actions^ 

* I think it may be rendered evident that 
He has dcme so j and the proof of Wisdom 
J; shall endeavouir to illustrate, is this ; that 
the order of thii^, in which the human 
race arrives at the highest d^ree of im- 
provement, and has the widest scope fen* 
moral and intellectual perfection, is inevi- 
tably, and with some trif^ng exceptions^ 
universally established, by the opwation of 
a smgle principle, and the instinctive fc^ce 
of a single natural desire. 
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chmt:er iu. 

ffheihei' EqmdUyy w Inequalitjf^ of. BanlM, 
mnd fortunes^ is the Cmditian best suH/ed 
ie thi JDevelopement and Improvement ofl 

' the hummi Fqeuities. 

Bktobb I proceed to explain the acticHi of 
a prm^le on which so much depends, and 
the mode erf its operation,, it will be requi- 
site to institote a caireful inquiry as tt> the 
tftuatioii most fiyouraUe to the exercise 
€i the taleilts bskI irirtUes of the humaii 
face. In a case ao intimately affecting 
their eoiidilaon, it is not sufficient, to prove 
the wiw subservience of the means tfi 
the end, unless the end itself be wii^ly 
proposed. It is not enough that the cpi^ 
trivance should be ajptly suited to the pin 
jeot, unless the effect of the whole prove 
beneficial. However we m^ht a^au^ 
for example, the exquisite skill with which 
& tyraint heUi contrived his impjemente of 
torture, we should certainly hesitate t# 
€^ hi« eontfcraoee #i:9idonL 
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Supposing it then to be the design of 
the Creator, as laid down in the preceding 
chapter, to develope the faculties and vir- 
tues of mankind m this stage of existence, 
as preparatory to another;, what shall we 
affirm to be the condition of human life, 
which appears best calculated to toswer 
this purpose ? Is it society, or is it soli- 
tude? Is it a separation of tribes, or an 
union of many ? Is it a state of equality, 
or a state consisting of varioos degrees of 
rank and fortune? , ' i^ 

If this question were to be decided k 
priori, and without refa*eiice to experience 
and observation, it would certainly be de- 
termined in favow of equality* For what 
can be more promiski^ as an ideal picture, 
than a state in which tyranny and servility, 
penury and superfluity, are alike unknown; 
where, all being equal, the general har* 
mony meets with '^o int;^rruption, and the 
abundance of one ministers to the necessi- 
ties oi another? 

But as, in seeing a complicated piece of 
machinery, the most experienced artisan 
c6uld not judge of its powers or defects 
3 
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without the oppOTtunity. of observing its 
action and operation : so the wisest philo- 
sopher can only reason upon the effect of 
peculiar situation on the intricate habits 
and passions of mankind, from what he 
knows by recorded experience and obser- 
vation. And judging thus of the effect of 
equality upon the energies and happiness 
of mankind, it becomes no less undesirable 
in theory, than it is unattainable in general 
practice. Wherever equality is found to 
exist, and we have now a tolerable ac* 
quaintance with almost every region of the 
world, mankind are in the lowest and most 
savage state. ' Accordingly, those writers 
who have traeed all the evils of human life 
to the inequalities of rank and condition, 
have been forced to lay this paradox as 
their foundation : that the savage life, 
which is unwairrantably called the state of 
nature, is that state of happy security, 
every deviation from which begins in error^ 
and terminates in wretchedness. Bx)usseau 
laments the* necessity of acknowledging, 
that " the very distinctive faculty of man, 
that of progressive improvement, is the 
source of aU his evils, because it carries 
him from the original condition in which he 
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might pass his days in tranquillity and in-' 
dolence^/* The savages of the Caribbee 
islatids, who barter their hammock in the 
morning for some triiSing gratification, and 
Weep in the evening for its loss, are^ ac- 
cording to one of theit eulogists, " the 
m6st happy, the least vicious, the most 
social, the most healthy, and the least 
counterfeit of all th^ nations of theworldf /* 
<* Is the savage oppressed by superior 
fierceness and strength ? Let his enemy,'* 
says Rousseau^ " but dnce turn his head^ 
the weaker darts twenty paces into the fo- 
rest, his chains are broken, and he losea 
sight of hi^ enemy for ever," 

lliat this freedom, carelessness, and 
indolence, are the compensations which 
savi^6s enjoy for many of the advanti^es 

* Bisooui^ iJur rinegalit^. He afterwisu-cfs adds, *' In* 
•tqtldity, scAt^ly efxisting ki a state of nature, grbws 
with the ^owth c^ man^s fiM^ulties and reason, and i& 
permanency authorized by the establishment of property 
and laws." 

f Pere du Tertre. Raynal was also a great admirer 
of savage life. ¥hese defend equality as it is fbund. 
CoAdoitet, Gddwhl, kc. onAy recMnmehd an id^ eqvm^ 
Uty, united with ohrilizad^m. 
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irliich tbdr circumstances deny them, I 
shalL have occasion hereafter to prove more 
explkitly: but it never can be allowed that 
tiie perfection of existence is compatible 
with insensibility to im{m>vement, or that 
happiness is consistent with ignorance of 
rational enjoyment. It is forgotten by the 
querulous and disappointed advocates of 
savage life, that the evils of society do not 
owe their birth to civilization, but spring 
up in spite of it ; and are to be referred to 
the Mature of man, not to the constitution 
af society. The same course of argument 
mi^t reject agriculture, because weeds 
thrive quickest in the richest soil. 

A partial survey of civilized life repre- 
sents!, it is true, each individual neglectful 
of the general good, and struggling merely 
for the advancement of his own ; flourish- 
ii« by thediscomfiture of competitors, and 
devafced by the depression of his brethren.'' 
!Ekit thie other side of the picture shows 
individual advantage terminating in public 
benefits, and the desire of aggrandizement 
which is stimulated by ambition or domestic 
pfdrtiaUties^ contributing towards the wel* 
fiEffe of the coxnusftmity at large. Man, in 
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all sitoatioxis, has both opporttimty* and 
inclination for vice, though all vices do not 
flourish equally in all situations.. Bui fe-^ 
rocity, intemperance, and revenge, if they 
are not worse, certainly are not better than 
avarice, rapacity, or luxury : whilst the 
savage vices have no compensation erf de- 
licate taste, refined manners, improved un-: 
derstanding, or exalted virtues. . A contest 
for riches or power does not more disturb 
the harmony of Ufe, than the disputed pos- 
session of a pahn-tree or a cabin : but the 
latter produces no other fruit than private 
rancQur or revengeful malice: the former 
enriches the state by the addition of two 
active and usefid citizens. 

The argument, however, requires that 
it should be distinctly shown, why that 
state of civilization wlxich admits and con- 
sists of a gradation of ranks and oi unequal 
conditions, is precisely the situation which 
affprds to man the best opportunities ojf 
performing the purposes of his being. 

I. If we except that lowest species of 
the human race which the increase of po- 
pulation ha.s driven to seek subsistence at 
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the Utmost vei^e of the habitable globe, 
and which seem to mark the ultimate pcnnt 
of degradation to which man can descend, 
no country is known to which the distinc- 
tion of ranks is altogether wanting. The 
bravest warrior, or the most skilful hunter, 
becomes the chief of his tribe: nor can 
precedence exist, even of this rude &k>rt, 
without exciting' some emulation. But as 
this influence does not extend to the divi* 
sion of property, and leads only to feats of 
courage and dexterity in the field, we may 
justly rejpresent these scattered huntiilg 
tribes as an example of a state of nature 
or equality. 

In fact, even of this degree of equality 
the native Indians of North and South 
America afford us almost the only m- 
atance*. Reduced in number, and de- 

* " The Indians are strangers to all distinctions of 
property, except in the articles of domestic use, which 
every one considers as his own, and increases as circum- 
stances admit. No viable form of government is esta* 
Mished. They allow of no such distinction as magistrate 
^^fgfijeti, every one appearing to enjoy an independence 
'^Uit: cannot be controlled. They are total strangers to 
the idea of separate property in land."* Travels by ord<^ 

d2 
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generated, as there appears reason to be* 
lieve^ fix>m a more improved statei to which 
their ancestors had advanced, without go^ 
vcmment, or policy, w laws of their own, 
they occupy a few spots in that vast con*^ 
tinent *. Their state of society exhibits to 
us an assemblage of human beings, whose 
highest enjoyment is kidolenee, and who 
are only roused even to a temporary exer^ 
tion, by the sting of necessity. No pro- 
spect of security can excite tiiem to the 
energy requiigite fosr s^culti«*e. Ctould an 
European viMage he transported into Chil^ 
or^Paraguay^ with all its industry andfore^^ 
sight, .and ensured from the maladies at* 
tendant on such a change of climate, the 
soil and seasons would ov^erspitoad them 
with luxury and plenty for many genera- 
tions* But the inhabitants of South Ame* 
rica, with all the advantages of unimpove- 
rished land and luxuriant climate, are not 

of t}ie Americw Grovermiaeat, under Captains Clark 
and Lewis. , 

* Thb description does not ififslude th^ IfMlians of 
New Spain and Peru, many of Vfhom %Tp seit^Se^MyHe^ 
lage^, and retain the a^lyantagea whiob>t^ey di^v^ be^ 
fore the Spanish conquests fron) a.i»pr»,adyto9aA;litiate.Cif 
|;0¥€^ipaem and civilizoliw. 
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less pressed for l^)bsiste^ce than the occu- 
pants of the most rugged and inhospitable 
islands^. Cardess of the regular and 
fixed supply which cultivation affords, they 
depend fear two thirds of the year on the 
precarious resources of hunting and fish-^ 
ing; and are so sparing in their exertioni^ 
towards providing a fcofficient stock, that i( 
diininutiiHi of the quantity of game, ox 
delay of the usual s^wson for procuring it, 
exposes them to all the misery of scarcity 
and famine. Yet are they incapable of 
judging of the probable future from th^ 

* " The effects of famine are common to almost all 
the equinoctial re^ons. In the province of New Anda- 
lusia in South America, I have seen villages whose inha* 
bitants ate ^rced to disperse themsdves from time to time 
in the deeert^, to pick up a scanty 6absisfteno0 ^m the 
>nld phgits. In the province de los Pastos, the Indians, 
when the potatoes fail, which are their principal nourish- 
ment, repair sometimes to the most elevated ridge of the 
CordiUeras to subsist en the juice of achupallas. The 
Otonaia at Uruana swallow, dnrii^ several months, pot- 
tei^s earthy to tlbfixvb the gastric juice.^ Under the torrid 
zone, where a beneficent hand seems every wh&ce to 
Jiave aeatlmd Sie germiof abundance, man, cardess and 
l^ile^matk^ expenenoesperiocbcaUy a want of subsistence 
whidi tiffi industry of more di^^Kzad nations banishes fnmi 
llie most sterile regions of the North."^ Hu^dboldt, vol. 
i p. 128. 

d3 
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past distress ; nor ever led by experience to 
prevent the pecurrence of an evil. The 
saiqe indifferent carelessness appears also 
in their dress and lodging, if such terms 
can be applied to the miserable protections 
which the Americans contrive against the 
vicissitudes of weather. It appears, also, 
in the total absence of a quality so univer- 
sal among civilized nations, curiosity: a 
quality which probably originates in the 
idea of gaining some new acquisition, and 
is certainly in a great degree characteristic 
of an active mind. An European, with all 
his convenience of dress and equipage, 
passes unnoticed through an assembly of 
half-ng^ked Indians ; or if he attracts any 
degree of curiosity, a fragment of scarlet 
cloth, or a string of beads, is mote covet- 
ed than any addition he OQuld propose to 
their real comfort*, 

* Dr. Pinekard, after .deacrilniig his vint to an In- 
dian town up the river Berbiadie, adds, << The curiod^ 
by which we were actuated was by no means reeipipcal: 
we passed through their huts, and round their persons^ 
in a manner unnoticed; and they continued at work, or 
unemployed, exactly as we found them«^ Notes on the 
Wes): IimL ii, 422s AU traveUers unite in the same re* 
inarks^ See Ashe, or XJUoa, The latter says,^. << When 
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Without dwelling on the detail of man- 
ners uniformly the same, and generally ac- 
knowledged, it is sufficient to observe that 
equality of rank and condition, wherever it 
is met with, affords a similar scene of 
careless i^orance» and indifference to all 
improvement, l^e nearer you approach 
towards it, the more stagnant and inactive 
is the hunian mind; the farther you riecede 
from it, the energies are excited in propor- 
tion. It must be allowed, therefore, that 
the same appearance must have a common 
cause of universal operation. Is this cause 
to be sought, as some writers have been 
inclined to conclude, in the nature of the 
people themselves? Certainly not. We 
ieam the contrary from the same evidence 
which 1ms hitherto been adduced agaihst 
them. We are informed byUUoa*, that 
^ 9i great part of the rusticity in their 

ad lodian is settled on his h^tms, their usual and favour- 
ite posture, no reivard can make him stir ; so that if a 
traveller has lost his wky, and liappens to reach any df 
their cottages, they hide themselves, though th^ wiiole 
of their labour would consist in accompanying the tra- 
veller ii quarter of a league, for which they would be 
geuerously rewarded.'' 
♦ Vol. i. p. 435. 

n 4 
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« 

minds must be attributed to the want of 
Qultui^e. The Indians of the missions of 
Paraguay are, among others, renmrkabld 
proofs of tiiis, where, by the zeal, address^ 
and exemplaiy piety of the Jesuits, a re-^ 
gular well-governed republic of ratiooal 
men has been established i m^ the p^p)e» 
from an ambulatory and sava^ manujer ^ 
living, have been reduced to order, reason, 
and reUgion^. In aU the viU^^s of the 
missions are schools for learning, not only 
to read and write, but also mechanic trades; 
and the artificers here are not in^ior to 
those of Europe. These Jndians in thdr 
customs and intellects are a different sort, 
of people from those before mentioned; 
not that they have aw/ natural advantage 
over the others, for I have observed throygh^ 
out the whole kingdom, that the Indians of 
the several province through which I tra- 
velled, are alike/' 

A more general intercourse with uncivil^ 
Lzed nations has ^ow in a great measure 

♦ It is much to be regretted, tb^t an improvement ao 
happUy begun, should hfcve been. stopped by the recalof 
the Jesuits in 1767, A favourable account of the Indiaxi 
pommunity established by them may be seen in Burke's 
jEuropeau Settlements, vol, l 
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removed the erroneous prejudice which 
formeiiy existed upon this subject; and 
It is commonly agreed, that education and 
habit contribute more than climate to form 
the man ; and that the barbarism of sa«* 
vages is to be ascribed to the defects of 
their civil, and not of their natural com 
stitution. The cause^ in fact, is no other 
than tl^ very equsdity, upon which so 
many undeserved encomiums have be<m 
lavished.; but which removes at onoe from 
the mind of man all the industrious cmut 
lation; which is excited amon^ civilized 
people by the desire of bettering their indi* 
vidual condition. 

Happy savage ! say the advocates ci 
equality ^ : if his cabin but ill d^ends him 
from the storms, or his tattered Uanket 
from the cold, he sees no proud superiom 
who behold bis shivering with insulting 
pity ; no lofty palaces, which seem to mode 
his poor and indigent habitation. Ihej 
forget, that to the absence of this palace 
and these superiors, he owes the misery of 
his hut of reeds, and the insufficiency of 
bjs scanty clothing. _ 

5 Bousseau sur rinegaUlA 
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' The truth of this becomes obvious on a 
very slight consideration. Men, in every 
«tate, are less induced to a change of their 
present habits by reason, than by example. 
If you aflirm to an American that the pro- 
spective labour of a month or tivo will en- 
able him to rest through the year secure in 
iiis supply of food, and to defy a scarcity 
<^ game, you excite no emotion in his 
mind; the ideas to be conveyed are so 
nimierous, and those to be eradicated so 
deeply rooted, and it is impossible by ar- 
guments of this nature to effect a change 
of habits. But let an European settle in 
his neighborhood, let him see the comfort 
of his habitation, the plenty of his granary, 
the warmth of his clothing, the regular 
process (^ his industry ; and by degrees he 
will exchange his furs for useful imple- 
ments, rather than for spirits ; will con- 
irtruet his cabin with logs instead of reeds; 
and acknowledge the excellence of the ex- 
ample by his imitation ^. 

* " The desire of property proceeds from experience; 
lind the industry by which it is gained, or improved, re- 
quires such a habit of acting with a. view to distant ob* 
jects, as may overcome the present disposition either to 
iloth or to enjoyment. This habit i$ slowly acquired'; 
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This melioration, however, will never 
take place, while ^^ all around him are 
clothed in the same simple garb, feed on 
the same plain fare, and have houses and 
furniture exactly similar*/' Though his 
forests abound with timber, that he cannot 
imagine to himself the superiority of a 
dwelling built by geometrical rules, or un- 
derstand it when proposed to him, is no 
matter of surprise, while he is surrounded 
by huts like that in which he was bom. 
But if he saw before him the comfort and 
security of a regularly constructed habita- 
tion, the latent spark of industry would be,^ 

and is, m reality, a prindpal disdncticm of noticms in the 
advanced state of mechanic and commerdal arts.*^ Far« 
guson on Civil Society, part u. sect. 2. 

If there could be any doubt on this subject, it is suffi* 
dently removed by the improvements nmde in the oondi* 
Hoa of the Indian nations of North America by the 
Quakers, entirely on the prindple of example. An in* 
teresting account of tlieir success is given in the £d. Re* 
view, vol. viii. p. 442. Euripides perhaps alliides to the 
want of objects of emulation at Sparta, ip the following 
Hnes of a play which abounds in political discussion ; 

Xlirniou r hi riii vX«o-/t^ wtsnGxivm^ 

Ta T* oix]p» Ttig /bkii Wrvx^M? ^c^<x»ai. Supplices, 1. 187* 

f Robertscnfs America, vol. ii. 199. 
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esfx^odf and hifi^ignorajit patience Convert- 
ed into' active emulation. 

This example, however, will never arise^ 
among the Rations, of any uncivilized coun- 
try, and if introduced, will be witnessed 
without efiect, till the ferst blow has been 
fft^n to the system of equality, by recog- 
Biaing that diviaicm of property which se-. 
dui!M to every man the fruit of his own la- 
bour. It is this main spring which keeps 
the arts and civilised industry in motion* 
'' The first, who having enclosed a spot of 
jgroiod, has taken upon himself to assert, 
JTds is mine J and has remained undisturbed 
in the possession of it, gives a new aspect 
to the society *,'' and lays the foundation, 
not of crimes, and wars, and murders, as 
Kousseau proceeds to say, as if these w^e 
tmknown to the savage; but of improve- 
ment atid ci^nlization. 

Man is easily brought and quickly re- 
conciled to labour ; but he does not under- 
take it gratuitously. If he is in possession 
of immediate ease, he can only be induced 

* BoQsseaa ^ur rXoj^galUi 
3 
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to reliBqukh that present advanta^ by^ 
the allurement of expected gain* Gratifi^ 
cation, which in some degree <^ other 
forms the chief ex)dtement of dviM^ed life^ 
k almost miknown to the savage. TRie 
only stimulus Mt by him, is that of oec^^* 
sity. He is impelled by hunger to hunt 
for subsistenee, and by cold [to providio 
against the rigour of U^ seasons/ When 
his stock oi provision is laid in, his rad« 
clothing prepared, and his cabin construct^ 
ed, he relapses into indolence; for th^^ 
wants of necessity are supplieii, and tfatf 
ittimulus which urged hun is removed* 
However experietoced he may be in thei 
preparation of skins for clothing or of 
reedS^ fot building, beyond the wants of 
his owM^artiUy lie has no demand for inge* 
nuity or skill ; for the equality of prqp^y 
has confkied each man's possessions to the 
bare net^essa^es of life; and though hd 
\tere to employ his art in providing ft)f Mt 
whole tribe, th^y have nothing to offer 
him in exchange. As long as this state of 
^ngs continues, it is plain that we can ««-*' 
pfe^ neither im^<>vement of att nor esaeii^ 
tion of industry. Whatever is fabricated. 
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will be fabricated with almost equal irude-*^ 
ness, whilst each individual supplies hi» 
own wants ; and he will continue to supply 
them^ as long as the wionts of the society 
are limited to the demands of nature. An 
intelligent traveller who had an opportunity 
^ of observing this on the spot, remarks 
exactly to the point, that " the Indians of 
Guiana have no interest in the accumula- 
tion of property, and, therefore, are not 
led to labour in order to attmn wealths 
Living under the most perfect equality, 
they are not impelled to industry by that 
spirit of emulation, which in society leads 
to great and unwearied toil */' 

ti. But as soon as it has been agreed, 
by a compact of whatever kmd,^ that the 
propwty before belonging to the commu- 
nity at large, shall be divided among the 
wdividuals who compose it, and that what- 
ever each of them shall hereafter obtain, 
shall be considered as his exclusive posses- 
sion ; the effect of this division will show 
that ind^try requires no other sthnulus 
than a reward jn-oportioned to its exerti<»i.: 

* Notes on the West Indies, ii. 246. 
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We have an instance in the natives bf 
the Pelew Islands, who, deprived as they 
were of all external advantages, afford ar 
most decisive contrast to the inactivity of 
the American tribes. Before their acci- 
dental discovery in 1783, they had enjoyed 
no intercourse with civilized nations, had 
no acquaintance with the use of iron, or 
the cultivation of com, or regular manu^ 
fectiu'e. But they had been fortunate in 
the establishment of a division of ranks, 
ascending from the servant to the king; 
and a division of property, rendering not 
only' " every man's hotlse, furniture, ot 
canoe, his own, but also the land allotted 
to him as long as he occupied and cultivat- 
ed it^.'^ Tlie effect of this is distinguish* 
able in habits so dififerent from those 
hitherto represented, that " the |)ortionL of 
time each family could spare from provid* 
ing. for their natural wants, was passed 
in the exercise of such little arts, as, while 
they kept them active and industrious, ad* 
ministered to their convenience and com- 
fort.'' Here also were no traces of that 
want of curiosity, which aU travellers rei 

* Keftte's Account of tlw Pelew Islandju ; .f 
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anark as so extraordinary in America. In- 
dostry had sharpened their minds. The 
natives were constantly interested in ob- . 
imning every infonnation respecting the 
JE^lish tools and workmanship ; and the 
l»fother of Abba Thule found amusement 
for hours in the novelty of a grindstone, 
polishing the iron which was scattered 
ibaut the tents. 

. In fact, the division of property is th» 
fOfm^ce from which all the arts of civilizar 
lion proceed. Before tins diyision ha9 
taken place, the indolent suffer no inferio- 
Hty> tbe active receive no gain. But from 
the date of the recognition of prepay to 
tte individual, eac^h man is rich, aiid com^ 
fifftable, and prosperous, setting aside the 
eommcm in&nrities which fiesh is heir to, 
according to his portion gH effective in- 
dustry or native gemus*. From thki 

* To Hmt iaduisttj or genius, andnafrow tbe fidd oi 
individual exertion by any artificial means, is an injury, to 
human nature of the same kind as that brought on by a 
jbotmiiuhity of pos^ssions. Where there is no stimulud 
to indiistry, things are worst ;— whare industry is drcum- 
pcribed, they cannot prosper; and are then only in a 
healthy state, when every ayenue to personid advaDtage 
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period, he is continually impelled ^ by his 
desires from the pmisRiit of one ol)ject to 
another; and his activity is called forth 
in the prosecution ctf the several arts vrMch 
-^render his situation more easy and agree- 
able. 

Sinete the produce of every man's la*» 
hour h secured to his own use, the soil, 
being better tilled, affords a better return : 
und the plenty of provisions allows the 
society to clothe and lodge themselves 

is open to eVery talent and disposition. A state of 
equality is an instance of the first case ; the division of 
the people into castas, as among the ancient Egyptians 
and still amdng tlie Hindus, c^ the second. This divi- 
«on has been considered by all intelligent travellers, as one 
powerful cause of the stationary cbaractei: of the inha- 
bitants of that populous^ eeimtry : and the effect would 
have been still more pernicious, if time or necessity had 
not introduced some relaxation into the rigorous restric 
tions originally established, and so ancient, as to be at 
tributed to Siva. As long, however, as the role is ge- 
nerally adha:^ to, that a man of a lower class is re» 
^trictedjrom the business of a higher class, so long, we 
may safely predict, India will continue what it is in point 
of civilization. See Asiat. Researches, vol. v, art. 8. 
An approach to the same effect may be witnessed in the 
limitation of lionours, privQeges, and immunities in some 
, countries of Europe. 

VOL. II. E X 
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with mOTe attention to comfort. By this 
application to a variety of objects, com- 
modities of different kinds are produced ; 
which are exchanged for one another, ac-* 
<cca:ding to the demand of different indivi- 
duals. This operation is so simple, that 
it may be easily expected in the poorest 
cdmmimity; and our voyagers found it 
.well understood by the natives of the 
South Sea Islands. At the same time it is 
so extensive in its effects, that all the dif- 
ferent ramifications of trade and commerce, 
and even the distinctions of wealth and 
rank^ may be traced to this common origin* 
For, through this medium, the division of 
property leads immediately to accumula- 
tion. 

At first, the best hunter, and the best 
maker^ of arms . for defence or the chase, 
would become the richest individual of the 
society. These desire to display their 
wealth, as the African chiefs, by ornament, 
and to feel its advantage in their comfort. 
They part with the superfluous produce of 
their skill to the man who weaves them 
the finest cloth, and tinges it with the 
brightest dye j or who provides for them 
4 
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the best-construeted habitation ^. So that 
those who eicemae the arts of ingenuity at 
home, soon become no less neh in the 
means of subidstenee thati those who pro* 
cure it from the forest, or labour for it in 
the field. Propcarty thus acquired^ and ex* 
ceeding the ccmtinual wants of Uie pro<f 
prietor, descends to the children of the 
artist ; and with it is perhaps inherited the 
skill by which it was olltakied. In pro^ 
cess of time, soecesslul warriors, or the 
children of successlbl warriors, rich in 
coHqueiied Ismds, together with those who 
have inherited or gained possessions which 
eK^npt them from the necessity of farther 

* As Paris, m tbe Ilifld, is re^presented a$ ii^ab^^n^ 
a house burlt by the best, artificers in Troy. B^ vi. 1. 315. 

When jfftiiic^ry w^re in duffid^it depute to be miigH out 
fer ifa^ sikill, we ^aiiiM^t lioubt thai: they would h6 amply 
repaid for it. " There was in Hom^^s <ime great difl^« 
fS»os 'm the possesMo^s «f individualB ; some had hrge 
tffact;s of knd with viuia)eriEN3!B herds and flocks^ odiers hAd 
axMe; This state «f ^kN^ \^ gisneriiliy &voura})le to th^ 
arts ; a few who have a superabundance of wealA, being 
better ahle^x and generally more willing, to encourage 
them thaiji numbers who have only a competency.'" Mit- 
ford's Greece, vol. i. p. 185. 
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labour, begin in periods of tranquillity to 
require amusements at home : for, long be- 
fore society has arrived at this point, the 
chief enjoyment has ceased to be found in 
indolence*. This desire of amusement 
brings into demand a new set of persons, 
the men of letters j whose business it is 
first to entertain, and afterwards to in- 
struct; and who must receive at least 
such a reward of their powers as repays 
them for withdrawing from active labour; 
To famish amusement during the respite 
from the toils of the field or of war, which 
a feast or a peace afforded, was the first 
employment of the epic and dramatic 
poets of antiquity; as well as of the 
Troubadours and niiristrels of the middle 
agesf. These beginnings, as culture re- 

* " In every fertile soil, where a great extent of pco* 
perty is allowed, there is room for elegance, sumptuous* 
ness, and the encouragement of the arts.^ Wallace on 
lumbers of Mankind, p* 18. 

f The poet, or harper, has a place among the chiefs 
in Homer, -who describes his office and situation, re- 
presenting himself, probably, under the character of De* 
unodocus. 

Tf y a^ob ITorrowoff Sijxe ^|>aw, a^fir,>m 

Avl*p fVii ffoo-iof K»l iimVoi if Sfpoy Ii/Jo, ' 

Mtfo*' df ooi&y itwv muiiiJuHU x^l« etfifWt Od« 9. V. 65* 
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fines the tast6 and increases the demand, 
lead at length to the infinite variety of in- 
tellectual pursuits, which form the business 
of so large a part of the society, as it ad- 
vaQces farther towards literature and re- 
finement. 

National possessions require the de- 
fence, not of every citizen, as in a ruder 
state, since it would be now inexpedient to 
divert them from more useful avocations ; 
but of an established profession. Indi- 
vidual possessions require, as they become 
more extended and various, the defence of 
statutes, which it is also the business of a 
peculiar profession to interpret. Medicine, 
whi^ jji uncivilized countries is confined 
to the experimental knowledge of a few 
simple^, bccpme^ ^ con^plex and detached 
study, Keligion, too, is no longey united 
with the oflftce of chief, but it is intrusted 
to a peculiar body of men. Commerce 
takes a wider pangej and what w^ oijce 
confined Xq the simple barter of super- 
fluous articles, branches out into an ardu- 
ous science, and open^ apt extensive field of 
fipeculation *. 

* S^ Millar on the Origin pf Ranks, p. 3 and 157, 
B 3 
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These are the prineipal features, though 
the portrait is very incomplete^ of the 
gradual progress of all the arts, aU the 
sciences, and all the opulence which dis^ 
tinguish civilisation. Jt i& not pretended 
that we can trace every strpl^e of the outi 
line, still less that we can point out every 
shadd that contributes towards the finished 
picture; the effect of which, after all, in 
subject to infinite variations, according tq 
peculiarity of (situation, climate, an4 go- 
vernment. The process which leads from 
the rudest to the most civilized society, 
continues for many centuries, and meets 
with many and various checks befbre the 
perfect figure is formed ; like some of the 
secret processes of nature, which elude 
otif observ^ation and research, but termir 
nate in her most curious and valuable pro-» 
ductions. 

And that the civilized man is to be 
.classed as the most perfect, and not as a 
depraved part of the specied, it can scarcely 
be necessary to prove. The unioij of va- 
rious characters, whose bent of disposition 
has inclined them to the different pursuits 
which hav0 been just enumerated as com-r 
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posing civilized life, piroduces the qmck 
apprehension, the versatile talent, the ac>* 
curate discernment, the steady conduct, 
which entitle man to be called the chief of 
created beings. What comparison is there 
between that perfection of the corporeal 
powers, whiqh a constant dependence upon 
the senses £as produced in the savage, and 
that habitual power of reason with which 
a cultivated mind is accustomed to trace 
events to their sources, and pursue them to 
their consequences? If experience assures 
us, that, wherever equality is established, 
savageness will continue, let us see to 
what state equality would reduce the world. 
Observe the savage in his retirement; his 
eyes bent on vacancy, his stagnant mind 
making no compensation for the inactivity 
of his body; or follow him to his feast, 
which has no object but intemperate ex- 
cess, and is succeeded by a deathlike tor- 
por ; or watch him when rousted by hosti- 
lity from his indolence, cherishing, even 
by artificial means, hatred and revenge, 
and vigbrous Only to supplant his enemy by 
stratagem and treachery. Compare this 
representation, which it is mortif)dng tp 
hold up as the description of a human 
- E 4 
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being, not with the philosopher^ whose 
active mind could find eyen in the bath s|. 
solution of his problem ; not with another 
of the wonders of antiquity, who refused 
even to sleep a complete dominion over his 
faculties ; but merely with the ordinary 
exertion and habitual activity of civilized 
existence; with the vigilant observation 
that unfolds the mysteries of n?^ture, or 
the patient abstraction that facilitates th^ 
works of art ; with the energy of animated 
conversation that dignifies the r?^tioi|al en7 
tertainment : and then let the moralist oy 
historian misuse as he will the powers he 
owes to civilization in. extolling an uncivil- 
ized state, yet he can never disprove 
' the acknowledged fact, that inequality 
sharpens and exercises the natural powers 
of man, and that this exercise of the n^T 
tural powers brings the human species to 
that d^ee of excellence which He who 
mude him capable of it, intended him to 
attain. . 

III. At this point of the argument, 
however, I find myself opposed on my own 
grqund by sqme of tho latest advocates of 
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equality. The Abb^ Raynal and Rousseau,^ 
ynth others to whom alliision has hereto-r' 
fore been made, though perceiving that 
iequality must produce savageness, stiU 
preferred the savage state for the sake of 
the equality. But another sect of inquirers, 
aspiring as anxiously as any one to the 
perfectiout of the human race, and enjoy- 
ing indeed, a much brighter view of its 
p^ectibility than common observers can 
be persuaded tp entertain, recommend at 
the same time an equality of fortunes and 
^conditions, as tending both to produce that 
perfection, and to maintain it *. " The 

f I am aware it may be thought that I have paid too 
inuch attention to a writer now so completely forgotten as 
Mr. Godwin. But }t seemed to me very much to the 
purpose of a treatise like the present, to show that the 
inequality o£ conditions wI^eh the ordinances of Provi- 
dence render necessary, is also agreeable to the attribute 
of divine wisdom. And if this was to be proved, it 
was convenient to find ^e arguments on the opposite side 
concentrated, as in Mr. Gddwin'^s Political Justice ; and 
at the same time it was fair to take the ablest and best 
known statement pf them that has app^red in this 
pountry. 

It is probable, too, that many, though they may 
allow, with Mr. Malthus, that equality is unattainable in 
practice^ may agree generally with Mr. G<xiwin that it is 
desirable in theory. 
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established administration of property/' 
we are told, ^ is the true levelling system 
with respect to the human species, by as 
imich as the cultivation of intellect is more 
valuable and more characteristie of man, 
than the graitifications of vanity or appe- 
tite. Accumulation of property treads the 
powers of thought in the dust, extinguishes 
the sparks of genius, and reduces the great 
mass of mankind to be immersed in sordid 
eares; besides depriving the rich of the 
most salubrious and effectual motives to 
activity- If superfluity were banished, the 
i»cessity of the greater part of the manual 
industry of mankind would be superseded ; 
and the rest, being amicably shared among^ 
the active and vigorous members of the 
community, would be burdensome to none^ 
Every man would have a frugal yet wholes 
some diet; every man would go forth to 
that moderate exercise of his qorpqrea^ 
functions, that would give hilarity to the 
spirits ; none would be made torpid by fa-^ 
tigue, but all would have leisure to culti* 
vate the kindly and philanthropical affec^ 
tions, and to let loose their faculties in the 
search of intellectual improvement*/ • 

• ♦ Political Justice, b. viii. c. 8. 
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The adVantnges repires^ited to us a6 
likely to result from this equal distributicm 
of the gtfts of fortune, are twofold — ^in* 
tellectuataiid moral. With respect to the 
first, how rapid, it is said, " would be the 
advances of intellect, if all men were ad- 
mitted into the field of knowledge! At 
present, ninety-nine persons in a hundred 
are no more excited to any regular exer- 
tions of general and curious thought, than 
the brutes themselves. What would be 
the state of the public mind in a nation 
where all wctc wise, all had laid aside the 
j^iackles of prejudice and implicit faith, all 
adopted, with fearless confidence, the sug-- 
gestions of reason, and the lethaigy Of the 
»oul was dismissed for ever* ?'* 

It is here impossible not to envy thai 
«aj;iguine imagination, which, surveying 
mankind from China to Peru, could disco^ 
ver a single nation so happily exempted 
from the common frailties of humanity, as 
to disclose the germ, or even to contain 
the seeds, of a general improvement here 
»o luxuriantly^ described. The truth is^ 

♦ Polit. Jastioe, vol L p. 461. 
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that man, who obviously requires an ur- 
gent stimulus to manual exertion, has equal 
need of a strong and sensible incitement 
to the exertion of the mind. It is not ne^. 
cessary to maintain the degrading opi*!- 
nion, that the improvement of the intellect 
can only be stimulated by the actual and 
immediate influence of the love of gain. 
It is suflScient to know, that the vast and 
complicated machine of human society,^ 
the moveme^ts of which are as intricate as 
the motion is constant, was originally ac-^ 
tuated, and is kept in continual activity, by 
each individuaPs desire of bettering his 
own condition. Experience proves this; 
by shoT^ing us, fSrom the examples of rude 
countries, that exertion is never made till 
it begins to be individually productive. 
Banish then superfluity, remove what iai 
called ** the gratification of vanity or appe-» 
tite ;*' is it reasonable to imagine that the 
same industry will be employed, when the 
inducement by which it is excited, has 
been taken away? The impulse, uideed, once 
caused, the active habits once introduced 
by the hope of individual advancement, 
reaches far beyond the immediate influence 
of the principle; but it does not follow 
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that it would continue, if the principle it- 
self were removed- That natural and spi- 
rit-stirring desire is the nourishment of the 
body politic; it is the fertilizing source 
which supplies the juices to the tree ; and 
though the stem may for a while show 
s^ns of life, and even continue to put 
forth shoots after the nourishment is dried 
up, it soon becomes a barren trunk, the 
decaying monument of former strength an^ 
vigour. 

What, I would ask, are the circum- 
stances which in the general constitution of 
civilized society lead to the cultivation of 
the mind ? Is it, comprehensively speak- 
ing, the desire of spreading useful know- 
ledge ? is it the abstract love of science? 
is it not rather the conviction, that wealth 
is procured by learning, thajt distinguished 
honours reward distinguished ability, which 
Implants the principle in early life, which 
generates in youth the habits of industry, 
and animates the labours of maturer age? 
The lai^est share, beyond comparison, of 
the us^ul discoveries in moral or pliiloso- 
phical science, in history or civil policy, 
is derived from the learned professions, 
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which are filled by men who have looked 
forward from their youth to the various 
l»*anche8 of learning as the means of ac-> 
quiring both subsistence and iieputation. 
But these sources of information will be 
cut off, when the hope of improving for* 
tmie, and of accumulating property, is re- 
moved ; when the inexwable agrarian law 
prescribes to each man his condition, ap- 
portions to him his lot, and forbids him to 
improve it. The love of fame and distinc- 
tion may operate for a little while, and 
upon a few minds ; but being, as we are 
assured^ " a delusion *,'' it will soon cease 
to deceive, when no longer supported by 
the substantial good of increased fortune, 
and enlaj^ed means of gratification. It 
matters not that the infiDrmation contribut- 
ed to the general stock by the leisure 
of the learned professions, deviates from 
the regular path of their duties ; that it is 
not connected with their necessary labours, 
but the voluntary aifiusement of their re* 
tirem^xt ; for the habit which is thus ex- 
ercised in retirement, was generated in the 
activity oi business ; and the study which 

. * PoHt Justice, L 487. 
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becomes recreation, owes its origin to the 
necessity of labour : like the stream which 
fertilizes the valleys, but descends from the 
side of some bleak and barren mountain* 

The argument which is commonly em- 
ployed to enforce youthful application, is 
the prospect of future success and compe- 
tency. How is it that a father urges his 
son to overcome his natural indolence? 
He points out to his observation some 
prosperous adventurer, who, bom to slen- 
der circumstances, by industry, temper- 
ance, and prudence, has raised himself to 
public distinction or splendid fortune. His 
precepts, thus illustrated by the examples 
which the world every where affords, must 
have a powerful, and, it may be added, aa 
honourable effect upon the mind. But re- 
verse this intelligible argument ; and say, 
** Enter the field of knowledge, promote 
the general advance of intellect. Let 
your mind be delivered from all anxiety 
about corporal support, and expatiate 
freely in the field of thought which is con- 
^nial to her. It is the duty of each indi- 
vidual to assist the inquiries of all*.'' 

* Pciit. Justice, vol. i. p. 468- 
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Few persons, I conceive, entertain such 
sanguine views of hiiman nature, as to sup- 
pose that if the pursuit of knowledge had 
been encouraged by no other stimulants, it 
would not have been confined within much 
narrower limits* ' 

Nor Would it be a satisfactory atisWei* 
to these observations, to point out the nu^ 
merous persons who apply to the cultiva^ 
tion of their minds, though itfged by no 
necessity. The necessity of labour to the 
majority, establishes a standard which it 
is an object of emulation to attain: but 
remove that general necessity, and you 
break the main-spring of the whole. It 
may be fairly asserted, that one third, at 
least, of the community receive as good 
an education now, as it would be possible 
to give them even though things were 
levelled to the proposed equality. Yet, 
notwithstanding the advantages of educa- 
tion, the example of general activity, and 
the force of early habit ; the proneness of 
the mind to sink into languid indolence, 
as soon as it ceases to be stimulated by 
the immediate view of reward or the sen- 
sible pressure of necessity, too plainly 
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h}&zGn& the truth, that mankind are not so ' 
ccmstituted as to be swayed by abstract 
rules, rather than sensible motives; and 
that nothing can be more chimerical than 
the expectation of a whole people setting 
out upon the pursuit of knowledge, with 
no stronger inducement than the prospect 
of general utility. 

It is, indeed, curious to observe how im- 
possible it is to preserve consistency in an 
argument the basis of which is defective* 
" Hereditary wealth,'' says the author of 
PoUtical Justice, ** is in reality a premium 
paid to idleness, an immense annuity ex-> 
pended to retain mankind in brutality and 
ignorance. The poor are kept ignorant 
by the want of leisure. The rich are fur^ 
nished indeed with the means of culti- 
vation and Uterature, but they are paid for 
beir^ dissipated and extravagant. The 
most powerful means that malignity could 
have invented, are employed to prevent 
them from improving their talents, and 
becoming useful to the public *.'' What, 
Jjpwever^ ^re these means, except the 

♦ Pol Ju8t vol, ii, p. 459, 
vol.. Ih F 
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povsrer oi enjoyix^at withmit the neeesi&y 
of Iftbour? It is hajrd to i^y what ob- 
stacles prevent the rich from cultivating 
the tnind in the present stAte of things, 
tyMch would not oppose the improvement 
of the wh<^ community on the principle 
of universal and equal competency. To 
appoint to every one, on his entrance into 
the world, the limits of his fortune, would 
be the most successful method of encou- 
raging ignorance and privileging idleness. 

rV. The great, indeed the only test of 
political expediency, is practice : tJie only 
guide, experience^ Of this the advocate of 
equality is aware ; and therefore refers us, 
tJbough in a cursory manner, which betrays 
his conviction of the weakness of his prop^ 
to the " great practical authorities, Crete, 
Sparta, Peru, and Paraguay*'' The first 

* Tbemis6ioDai7gc>venimentofI^fu*agM«y^ms8ope^ 
euUar, and so far from independent, as not to require any 
discussion. Its authors and suppo]:ters, the Jesuits, did 
not spring up, and had not their education, in a state of 
equality. The Indians however, it may be observed, 
w^« only just emer^ng from gross ignorance when the 
misfidonaries were for them so unfortunately recalled, 
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BMsxtkm of these countoies does not cer- 
tainly excite in the reader of history, the 
icka oi morel or intdlectual perfection. 
We remember the baribarous treatment of 
the Helots at Laeedaomon, and the sys^ 
tematic massacres by which their numbers 
were reduced. We are reminded of the 
proverbial disesteem in vttddoi the iikhabit* 
ants of Crete * were held by the mirround*^ 
ing nations; while Peru and Paraguay 
surest to us the klea of ^^ societies^ stilly 
at the thne oi their discovery, in the SxA 
stages of their transition from barbarism to 
dvfliiartionf/' Let us, lM>we?ver, briefly 
inquire whether the hnpeifections were ite* 
cidentid, which forbid . the propping . of 
these governments as models, or whether 
they proceeded from the very nature .of 
their equal constitution, and are not, in 
fy/ctj " great practical authorities'' in fa- 
vpinr of that diflferent establishment which 
nature has imiformly introduced whtwe her 
laws are pot counteracted by some very 
peculiar provision. 

^ Polybius, 1, S. Mitfoid'8 Greece, IS$0. 
F 2 
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The laws of Minos led the way to those 
of Lycurgus. Their principles were the 
same* ; namely, that all freemen should be 
equal It will be suflScient, therefore, to 
comprehend them under one head, and to 
take the laws of Sparta from their panegy-» 
rist Xenophonf. Lycurgus, it appears, 
divided the possessions of the state into 
lots, according to the number of citizens 
he found ; and these parcels of land were 
neither to be increased by subdivision, nqv 
diminished by alienation ; biit the redtiUn 
dant population was drained off in colonies. 
Every thing conspired to keep down and 
restrain the natural tendency of wealth to-» , 
wards inequality. The frugal and public 
mode of living rendered it useless to ac-r 

* These principles were, <^ that all freemen should be 
equal ; and therefore that none should have any property 
m lands or goods; but that citizens should be ser\'ed by 
slaves, who cultivated -the lands on pubHc account. That 
the citizens should dine at public tables, and their fami^ 
lies subsist on public stock."" Adams oq Ant. Republics. 
This constitution of Crete is enthy^tically described by 
Strabo. Aristotle, 1. 2, de Rep. speaks of that of 
Sparta in a very different tone. 

f De Laced. Politeia, cap. T. See also Plutarch in 
Vita Lycurgi. Accordmg to the latter authority ,^ even 
r« msr^oj personal and moveaUe property, was divided^ 
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iquit^ wealtii Avith a view to gratification. 
The peculiar nature of th^ currqnt coin 
rendered its accumulation impossible. 1% 
wm the boast 6f tfee country, " that, ill 
other stofces of Greece, all men w^re al- 
lowed to exercise th^ fortunes in what- 
ever way th^y chose> m agriculture, navi* 
^ttik>JCi, merchandise, or the arts ; but that^ 
in Sparta, Lycuii^is had forbidden free- 
iaen to be concerned in any business by 
whieh ibojiey is acquired, and to study 
those tlungs obly which tend to preserve 
freedQinV 

If Equality of a)nditien can e^and the 
mind, if relaxation fpc«n the labour to which 
the lower orders ate commonly subjected, 
can withdraw it from the ground we tread 
upoa, and raise it to the subjects of con- 
templation that are congenial to active in- 
telBgence ; here surely we shall find the 
genius to have flourished that enlarged 
«denc^ and pointed out the immutable 
truths of ^morals; here we shall find the 
source of that refined literature, which has 
rendered Greece the instructress of so 

* Xen. cap. 7. 
F 3 
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many ag^s. Far otherwise. The truth of 
history obliges us to confess, that the con- 
ttitution of Sparta gave to her citizens in-^ 
dependence and brat^, but noAe of the 
virtues which render those qualities en^ 
gagi^. The regulations irhich preserved 
equality, benumbed the activity of the 
niind; rendered the Spartans fonnidabl* 
ladeed to their neighbours, becai^Be resUaM 
«t home ; and restless at home, because 
deprived of the resoftarces of industry. 
Crete, thcmgh somewhat kss barbarous, 
and not averse from the arts of poetry and 
music, has left to posterity no memorial 
of literary genius, or examples of illus- 
trious virtue. Upon the whole, these 
republics are so for from having jnraeti- 
odly shown us, that no farther stimulants 
to the cultivmtion of the mind are re* 
quired, than opportunity and leisure, thiA 
the very equality which is the theme frf so 
touch panegyric is explained to us by 
writ^*s of less equal and more laborious 
4eommunities ; to whose unfettered activity 
Alone it is owing, that the once important 
names of Crete and Laced^mion are not as 
completely obscured ai^d blotted out by 
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time, 9» the vsSxm of CwthagQ or "S^* 
byloa*. 

Peru off«f« ua %n eauKBople of the equal 
divition of property, but not of equality of 
cxmdiUoaf, Tbe distinetioii of xwika wa9 
there fiiliy estaliUshecL *^ A great body 
of the inhabitaoti, under the deaconbiatiaii 
oi Yauaconaa, wete held in a state of ser-r 
vitude. Their garb and houses were id a 
f<%in differ^t from those of lireemea. like 
the Tamenea of Mexieo, they vete &»'- 
ployed in eairying burdena, and in peifoim* 
ing every work of drudgery. Nej* to 
them in rank were such of the people w 
were free, but distii^oiabed by no cffidal 
or hereditary honours. Above them wepe 

* Cicero (Brutus, 1. IS) remarks, tbat Sj^wrU Iwd 
pever even produced an orator; which is most extra- 
ordinary in a country where there was so much liberty. 
Tyrtseus was an Athenian, though he wrote (or sung) at 
Laoedsemon. In (^rote, the names of Thales, who mm 
• Mat to Laeedsemen to soften the Spartan maooera I7 ins 
lyific poetry, and <^ ChrysothaiwSi /toho guned tfao mu- 
ncal prize at the Olympc games, haY« been recorded. 

f The account of this division, and the mode of cul- 
tivation, as ^ven by Robertson, is 4iighly interesting, 
and seems the groundwork of Mr. Godwin'^ ideal system* 

p 4 
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raised what the Spaniards denommated 
Orejones. They formed what may be c^^ 
the order of nobles, and m peace, as well 
as war, held every office of power or trust. 
At the head of all were the Children of the- 
Sun, who, by their high descent and pecu- 
liar privileges, were as much exalted above 
the Orejones, as these were elevated above 
the people *.'' These different orders must 
necessarily have infused a spirit into the 
general body, and have prevented that 
stagnation which results from total equa-^ 
lity. The arts of industry and refinement^ 
unknown in Sparta, were here carried to 
some perfection. But it is remarkable, that 
the peculiarity of their administration of 
property gives a practical illustration of 
the very evils which I originally aUuded to, 
as universally accompanying the equali- 
zation of fortunes. ** In the towns of the 
Mexican empire, stated markets were held, 
and whatever could supply any want or 
desire of man was an object of conmierce. 
But in Peru, from the singular mode of di- 
viding property, and the manner in which 

* Robertson^s America^ vol. iii. p. SS9. 
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the people were settled, there was hardly 
any species of commerce carried on. be- 
tween different provinces; and the com- 
munity was little acquainted with that 
active intercourse, which is at once a bond 
of union and an incentive to improvement,'^ 
A recent intelligent traveller makes th« 
same conclusion': " K we examine,'' he 
says, " the mechanism of the Peruvian 
government under the Yncas, generally 
too much exalted in Europe, we shall find, 
that wherever the people are divided into 
caste, of winch each can only follow a 
certain species of labour, and wherever 
the inhabitants possess no particular pro- 
perty, the people, preserving for thou- 
sands of years the same appearance of ex- 
jtemal comfort, make almost no advances 
in moral cultivation */' Nor did these in- 
stitutions, which denied to the Peruvians 
the advantages of refinement arising from 
industrious communication, compensate the 
loss, as with the Spartans and Cretans 
<rf old, by that public spirit and love of 
freedom wli|ch is the just object of admi- 
raUon. " There is not an instance iji his-» 

-* Humboldi, vol i, p. 162. Bobei-tson, yd. iii. p. 86». 
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tary, of any people so little adv^&oed idr 
reftnement, so totalljf destitute of military 
^iteiprise; Peru was subdued at once, 
and almost without resistance ; and the 
most fe,vouraUe opportunities of regainhig 
their freed^mi^ and of crushing their op-» 
presscK^s, were lost through the tunidity of 
the people *J^ 

This review of those Ifew countrieqf 
which have^ by artificial means, kept down 
the natural tendency of property to rail 
into lai^e and unequal masses, and have 
retained any d^ree of equality together 
with 'civilization, abundantly proves tons 
that the distribution of fortunes,, which nar 
ture has rendered inevitable, is in fetct the 
only one conducive to general improvement. 
The most insuperable objection, how- 
ever, still remains to be brought forward. 
•* When labour should be rendered in the 
strictest sense voluntary, when it should 
cease to interfere^ with our improvement, 
and rather become a part of it, or, at 
worst, be converted into a source of 
amusement and variety f,'' who would 

* Robertson, vol. iii. p. 866. 
t Pblit. Just. vol. ii. p. 494. 
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imdeitake tliose employments which form 
the IsH^est) and not the least necessaiy 
part of the labour of the community, which 
no variety could render satisfactory, no 
perv^ision of taste amusing ? to which, in 
short, iK^hing could reconcile the mind, 
but the necessity of working for subsist- 
ence, and the constant and presiding in^ 
fluence of gain ? When the " quantity of 
exertion is to be so light, as rather to as- 
sume the guise of agreeable relaxation and 
gentle exercise, than of labour *," what 
shall preserve all the roads, the mines, the 
canals, of the community ? 

** Labor omnia vincit 

Imptobus, et duris urgent in rebus egestas :^ 

But will the sense of justice, or the sense 
of shame, to which we are referred bb the 
genuine correctives pf idleness, cut a ca- 
nal in a century, or induce a body of indi- 
viduals, already, according to the suppo- 
sition^ possessed of competence, to con- 
duct the subterraneous operations of a 
mifie ? At the first stroke, then, dt equality, 
we are deprived of the usefid, as well as of 
the precious metals; of coals, in many 



* Pol. Just ii. 
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countries no less indispensable j the jJrc^-» 
duee of the richest districts is locked up 0t 
wasted, whi^e the poorest are reduced 
to faminel thrbugh the want of eidtivationj 
There is not a manufacture, even after the 
exclusion of aU luxury, that does not re* 
quire processes very " inconsistent with 
the most desirable state of htiman exists 
ence*/' , » 

How then was this difliculty overcome 
in the " great practical authorities" we 
have been considering ? In a manner 
which must surely deter the advocates 

t The absence of luxuries, howevet ornamental, and 
even of the polite arts, might certamlj be considered u> 
de^j|rable,^ if the condition of the main body of the people 
was in consequence improved. ** Servants(, labourers^ 
and workmen of different kinds, make up the far greater 
part of every poUtical society. No society can surely b«f 
flourishing and happy, of which the far greater part of 
the members are poor and miserable.*^ (Smithy's Wealth 
of Natbns, b. i. 1. 8.) But the same great authority 
has observed' with perfect truth, that the " accommo- 
dation of an European prince does not always so muek 
exoeed that of an iildustrious and frugal peasant, as the 
accommodations of the latter exceed those of an Africaa 
king.*" Every condition of life is alike a gainer by tb* 
arts of Qvilization. 
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of equality from the defence even of their 
own system. In Sparta, four hundred 
tjiousand slaves were devoted to forty 
thousand citizens. In Crete, nine tenths 
of manlond were doonaed to slavery, to 
support the citL^ni^ in total idleness, ex- 
eeptmg those ^cercises proper for warriors. 
In Peru, it has ah'eady been observed, that 
'^ a great body of the inhabitants were 
kept in a state of servitude/' And to this 
servitude, no doubt, the Peruvians were in^ 
debted for the .celebrated road of the^ 
Yncas, extending from Cusco to Quito,^ 
above fifteen hundred miles. 

The political advantage, therefore, of 
equality is, we see, a splendid image *, 
which crumbles at the touch : and there 
would be no surer method of fixing man- 
kind in stationwy barbarism, if the con- 

^ It is iDapossible that these obstacles to Its practice 
should not have been felt by Mr. Godwui, during the 
close attention to the subject which his inquiry demand^ 
'ed ; but by an ingenious rejection of all detiuls, and an 
abundance of general remark, he has kept the total im- 
practicability of the system out of the first view of the 
Reader, who is charmed by the delusive prospect, and 
overlooks the impassable barriers that lie between. 
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stUution of things had not positive^ fi>r^ 
bidden that it should i ever be inU'oduced 
into real or gen^ul practice. We are tc^d, 
indeed, that a state of great intellectual 
improvenv^nt is to obviate the ci^eedon 
arising from indcdence. Our experience^ 
however, of the slow and painful progress 
of intellectual improvement does not au« 
thorize any sanguine ei^pectations of a 
rapid or considerable advance beyond the 
present standard of civilized QQimtries. 
The records of a hund]:ed generations, du*- 
riiig which we have a tolerable history of 
mankind, oblige us to conclude that there 
is no way by which the mind can be so ef** 
fectually prompted to exertion, as by the 
prospect of those tangible rewardsi which 
minister comfort or supply necessity. When 
the race of men shall have been to such a 
degree improved, as to require no other 
motives of action * than benevolence, and 
a sense of pubfic utility, the main prop 

* ** The moment I require any farther reason for 
supplying you, than the cogency of your claim, the mo-> 
ment, in addition to the dictates of benevolence, I de- 
mand a prospect of reciprocal advantage to myself, thart 
is an end of that polidcal justice and pure equality of 
which I treat"* Pd. Just. u. 518. 
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will certiwily be taken from the argument 
which I have here pursued* But in the 
mean time it is not presumptuous to con* 
elude, that the situation best calculated to 
improve by exercise the faculties of man, 
is civil society, consisting, as it does, oC 
imequal fortunes, ranks, and conditions *. 

* This must nqt be understiood as favouring the ac- 
cumulation of wealth into few hands. The more graduid 
the steps by^ which you ascend from the lowest to the 
highest fortune, the more advantageous is the state of 
the commumty. Much inconvenience results, in many 
lx>untries, frcmi the colossal fortunes t>f a few individuals, 
contrasted with general poverty. The dvihzation is al« 
ways least advanced^ where any of the intermediiite steps 
are wanting. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Whether Equality ot Inequality of Ranks 
and Fortunes J is the Condition best suited 
to the Exercise of Virtue. 

If the advantages arising to mankind from 
their union in civil society could be pur- 
sued no farther, it would be a sufficient 
evidence of the Creator's wisdom, that he 
had provided for twinging the human race 
into a situation so fevourable for the de- 
velopement of their faculties* But intelli-- 
gence, though the distinguishing ornament 
of our species, is still to be held inferior 
and subservient to virtiie. And since the 
great object of our existence on earth is^ 
believed to be moral discipline, it might be 
difficult to reconcile the inequality of con-» 
ditions with that main purpose of human 
life, unless a state consisting of such un-^ 
equal conditions had a farther advantage, 
even beyond its first effect of bringing the 
mental faculties to their highest perfection. 
The truth is, however, that the inequality * 
4 
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of coiidrtions, which is the fomidation of 
civil society, aflfbrds*not only the best im- 
provement of the human faculties, but the 
best trial of the humaa virtues ; it Is the 
nursery most suited to their formation, and 
the theatre most fitted for their exercise. 

The Advocates of equality are not con- 
tented with denying this ; they assert the 
very contrary. " Reduce all conditions to 
equality,'* it has been said, " and the great 
occasions of crime will be cut ofi^ for ever/* 
This bold declaration must not be admitted 
even in passing: for it is in^possible tp 
sup|>oi^e any conctition of things so equal, 
that no man shall desire what belongs to 
another. A change of this sort, if ef- 
fected at all, must originate in the inward 
habits, and not In the outward situation 
of man. But the truer proposition is, 
that the great occasions of virtue would be 
cut off for ever, without any correspond- 
ing deduction on the score of vice*. A 

* Pol. Justice, i, 468. The observationg of Aristotle 
' •n this subject deserve ^attention, because he had an op- 
portunity of seeing that of which we have no instance, the 
actual operation of a certain degree of equality with some 
share of comparative dvilization. ^ The bare necessa^ 

VOL. II. « 
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complete community of goods, if it could 
possibly exist on a lai^e scale, might di- 
^minifih the temptations to fraud and rohf- 
bery; but these constitute only a small 
part of the moral guilt of mankind ^ while, 
on the other hand, all those virtuous hahita 
which derive both theb. origm and their 
perfections from the varieties of the hiiman 

,1^ of life, food and fuel, clothes to cover our naked* 
ness, and a home to shelter us from the storm, comforts, 
^hich it is pretended, the equalization of property would 
enable all men to enjoy, are not the cmly incentives to in- 
justice. The greatest crimes are committed for none of 
Ihese tlungs. It is not to av(»d cold or hupger thft 
, .tyrants cover themselves with blood; and s^tes decree 
.the most illustrious rewards, not to him who catches a 
thief, but to him who kills an usurper. Phaleas^s plan 
of equalizing property is useful, therefore, against the 
least and most inconsiderable only tf the evils whkJi 
^impMi sockty^ evils agmnst which there is an appropriate 
.remody in i/d^iuskry and moderaHfin. 

^^ The equalization of fortunes may have some slight 
tendency to stifle animoidty and prevent dissension. But 
its effect is always inconsiderable, and often doubtful; 
^^smce those who think themselves entitled to superiicnri^ 
will not patieptiy brook equality. The wickedness of 
man is boundless; and is an evi\ that cannot be remedied 
by equalizing property, whether kfads or moveables.^ 
Lib. 2. de Polit. chap. vii. ; or v. of Dr. Gillies's transla* 
tion, from which I here quote, as bang suffideatly aecu* 
rate for the purpose. 
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CO^flftioQ, all the 4i«positiops *of w^i4 tq 
ylrhich tl^e dififepent circumstai^pes qf ci^-* 
lized ^ife giye pl^y and action, would ^9l?j| 
th§ ox?(?a*ions un^*?: wlufil^ tl^y s^ na^ 
forajed;, a?*^ tl^P opportunities ii^ w^icli 
^hey ^e displ^0c^.,,.'yUe Pli^^ia view of 
inoral y%tue, w)}ieU pl^e? i^ «( % 9W' 
templatipu^ of ^^ e?f(JeHpncf, m^y ])9 
consistent with a state of perfection, but 
i? in^pfl;pat,i]^l9 witl^ a ^^te pf pr^ba^ion. 
ywt^^ 'm aft ^ctjve and ^^^ti^j h^l»i^^ 
su^siog &pm th^ viaiQijs relations of h^Q^aa 
life, and exercised in th[e praoti(3ie qf ^e^ 
dtttjgs 5 sp tliftt, a? yon increa^ t;!^^ piH^r 
l^r and variety of thosei reJ^-tioj^Su, yoif en? 
large its sph^e of Siction} m^ in fV9^' 
tion as ypu contr^p^ th^in, in propprr 
X}on ft*, ypn Ivipg dpw?^ tii^e epnditiiQns ot 
mankind |;owards an nfiifonn levej^ yp^i 
lower the *^n^^d pd r^oa the degrep 

It n^^y possibly be argued, ^t tjij^ d?" 

' spriptpn pf wtn^ (^inatea npt ip thp n?^- 

tqre of yirtup ij^^> \m\ ifl t]ie sitnaUpn 

of m^j a^4 1^}}4t I repre^nt *» its ?5- 

sent^I propcfty ^Ija* 1^ only its acci- 

,dent^ qnaJi^y. If n^y l?e tJjpHg^t, that 

G 2 
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although, according to the present consti- 
tution of things, man must certainly d^iy 
himself many gratifications, and repress 
his natural feelings and desires, in compli- 
ance with the laws ordamed for his con- 
duct; yet that he would be an equally 
virtuous being, if placed in circumstancei 
that required no such rehictant exertion- 

It is imdeniable that there may be 
a species of virtue, visible and pleasing to 
the Creator, which shall consist in the in- 
ternal habit of the mind, independent of 
any outward action ; an equable, unmoved, 
pious, and pure state of the soul, not 
shining by victorious exertion {gainst op* 
position, but admirable for its intrinsic ex- 
cellence.^ There is nothing unintelligible 
in this idea of virtue, though it is rathei;^ 
an object of our conception than of ex- 
perience. Such is probably the vjfrtue 
of 'beings, higher than ourselves in the 
scale of creation; such may be our vfatue 
hereafter, in a purer state, and in a purer 
world. It is superior in positive excellencQ 
to any that we can possibly acquire, be- 
cause the difficulties and repulses which 
man encounters in his ^ideavours towards 
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the perfection which he sets before him, 
are all so many proofs of his inferiority, 
and of the weakness of his moral prin- 
ciple. 

The Deity however, when he deter* 
mined to make this stage of existence a 
passage to another, in which the virtue^ 
here cultivated and exhibited should b^ 
rewarded, and the contrary habits punish- 
ed in proportion, had it not in contempla* 
tion to create a perfect character, but to 
discipline an imperfect one* TherdFore, he 
did not place human beings in a state 
where inherpnt virtue should be most sub- 
lime, but where practical virtue should be 
most ponspicuous, and most properly the 
subject of reward But untried virtue is 
the object of love, esteem, or admiration, 
rather than of reward j which being a re- 
compense for good performed, requires, or 
supposes, that such good should not have 
been the unavoidable consequence of the 
circumstances in which the agent was 
placed, but his voluntary election from va- 
rious conflicting objects set before him. 
Virtue, therefore, cannot become justly 
fWiardahle^ till it has been proved equal to 



ttittl; in other wx>Ms, "till it Wk sHoWh 
iteelf capable of ehforcing th* j^ftuitltoe 6f 
some Attty, crt* thfe saesrifice of Wine InfeU- 
nation, in obedience to certain obligatibhs 
by wbich it is bounds 

Htiiibte, therefore, ais the pr^tetisibhi 
t6f ttie fiili^st humah virtue must ev^ b6 ill 
iregard to intrinsic worth, it may, nbtwilh- 
M;atiding, bfe ihore desfeiTnig of reward 
lihaii viirttt^ fetr Superior to it in digiiity aftd 
%laMfity. Its dOtopArative value is propOr- 
^ned to the difficulties it has overcomie. 
Tfhe iiit6lle6lual p6wers of the laborkmli 
Btud^nt may iiever arrive at the **igour bf 
the icrfty genius; y6l though the ittiftd 
dP ^jpei46r mould comriiartds thfe highest 
lMMi?ation, the industrious exertion^ 6f the 
feth^lr iwe the object erf more just apjpro- 
iiatioh to the impartial observer of their 
Mutual prbgf^ss. The Creator is stkih an 
bbServer of the actions of mankind ; and, 
in appreciatihg their desetts, Vill lake 
into consideration their natural powers, 
opportunities, aiid difficulties, father than 
the positive degree of moral virtue they 
haVe Attained* 
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Bris certfthi, «| least, that this idea of 
rewardable virtue falls in with dur common 
and fomiliar notions. In forming our esti- 
mate of merit or demerit, we habitually 
take into iiccowit.the circtunstanees o^ the 
agent; m^ admire the moderation of Cyru», 
or the xaontinenee bf Sidpio^ more than the 
pritadcm^c^^iredjuse^r an anchoret. Jus- 
tice appearsrlmght^st where it h^s proved 
superior to op|>Ortwiities of fraud; hene- 
votenbe, where something is resigned by 
its e^ier^e* Ute virtue of Adam iu'Para- 
dise^wto liaUe to no trial, except that oC 
obedience to a positive law ; and, if that 
obedience h^d hot been exactfed, i^otdd 
naYe beeflt entijj^d tq iiq contingent re-' 
F9xd*, .:, .,:, > ; ' ' 

'* * J^ huttosn Ufb UioofiMtuted^i it ia difficult to find 
die case of a Tinue ^hith is npt exposed to metasJi tempts 
fttion. But pi^haps an iiis|»iice in:point may he:t^ism 
firom the virtue of loyaky^ vhkky vfh a time i^ dril 
•UBion, Ees donnatit aod unaregarded ^ np man praises 
Unlxtheir, or valuer bim$elf ft>r possessing ii^ as if it weft 
palled into daily display, like charity, justice, or temper^ 
atice. Change the ootnplexion of the times, and loyalty 
becoiiies an actiire virtue ; and no one trill deny that it 
was a virtMe of cooAderable account in the numeroiis 
persons^ many of them in a very inferior condition, who 
layoured the ooqcealipent and escfipe of Charles the JS^ 
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It does n6t follbw from this r^tsoning, 
that it is the duty (^ msui to expose his 
moral constancy to hazard, or that virtue 
ought to court dai^er, and place itself in 
the midst of voluntary t^oiptalion. The 
de«crq)tion here given of rewaiditWe virtu©- 
will not even derogate from' the merit 06 
those, whatever it maybe thought ^ to be,^ 
who in various ages have retreated from 
the seductions of the worlds and shut the 
door against its pleasures. For ^ virtue/ 
though it demands occasions for its exer-i 
cise, and does not consist in the absence 

eond after the hattif of Woroeat^. Independently of 
all political considerations, it ii^ inqx>$fflble not tp admir^ 
the rooted fidelity which was proof against a large re« 
ward on one hand, apd the dread of the punii^unent' of 
treason on the other. 

What loyalty is in quiet times, sndx would all virtue 
be in a stat^ which precluded temptatim; and ijt apr 
ppoadhes nearer to this dcnrmaht state, ia proportion n$ 
the temptationa are ftwer or less powerful Introduce 
the idea of mwaifd, and the ca^e becomes atill clearei^ 
For, as we should ridicule a sutgect who demtuided any 
favour c£ ha king in return for his inherent loyidty, 9f 
abstract veneration of the tnonardiical charactev; Qo we 
should think that loyalty worthy of imy reasonable re- 
quital which had been evinced in seasons of public com- 
motion, and practised at the expense of pecuniary mi^ 
.fice and at the risk of personal dai^r. 
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of all temptations to the contrary practice, 
of vice, may very properly consist in the 
avoiding, as well as in the overcoming, the 
attractions of vicious pursuits. To retreat 
beyond the reach of objects which are 
likely to conquer our prmciples and re- 
solutions, is actual virtue ; but it supposes 
the existence of those objects. It has in- 
deed been often idleged as a reproach 
against a monastic life^ that it was ex« 
eluded from the opportunities of virtuei 
and sacrificed active duties to passive de- 
votion; but it should not be fbrgottei, 
that a world of temptation existed without 
the. walls of the monastery, which it wm 
some virtue to avoid, . 

All the merit, however, which can 
arise from such a sacrifice, aU the train of 
graceful and benevolent virtues, which have 
their origin in the various conditions of 
which human society is composed, and 
the mutual dependence of these upon each 
other, are unknown to a state of eqbality. 
Jn exact proportion as you reduce the 
conditions of mankind to one uniform 
level, and diminish the number and va* 
fiety of relations which they bear towards 
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^h dlher, ^u fcift^mHsciribe the ap{)6itu« 
ilities of virltife, attd narrow the theatre of 
its eiertioA. The state pf savage lifbi 
#ldch, after What htBis been said in the pre* 
^edmg ehftpt^r, t th^st he aUowed to make 
8yitony](nous with ^quality, af!iprdi& little 
Toom for that benevolent expansion of the 
hearty which arisen from the exercise of 
the (Social afi^ions. The place of tho^« 
Sdcial affections is filled by selfish appetite^ 
ithd ^e unsubdued violen(^ of natural 
ft>elings ! and the m(»*al state is marked 
1^ the absenbe ^ that ^neroiis affection^ 
^hich m ciVilLsed fife Bpringb np withiit 
\he domestic circle, and, extending fhml^ 
thence to all who are placed within reach 
of its infiuence, spreads joy and happitiess 
ttt every du-edtion. 

Hie connexion, on the contrary, which 
Unites the Various ranks of civil society, is. 
^uliarly calculated to call forth all the 
benevolent, aU the social duties, of which 
the human heart is capable. It is p^haps 
true, that the first prospect of a country 
far advanced in civilization, appals us by 
the vast disproportion observable between 
the wealth of a few, and the poverty of 
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fM inany : lior can i*b rid ourselves of the 
idea of superfluity and indigence, even 
when it becomes apparent that these ex- 
tremely Bte connected by to ahnost regular 
gradation of intermediate fortunes, ff 
tnahkind bad no ulterior destination, and 
iheit enjoyment oh ekrth xiras the sole end 
and purpose of their being, this dispropor^ 
tiott would not only be remairkable if it 
exifited at all, but ine^licable if it ex- 
isted necessarily. But the case becomes 
altogether different, when every situation 
is cjohsidered as beihg accompanied by its 
][)ectiliar duty,- and forming a separatie 
sphere of |)i'obattoiL Ittie various condi- 
tions of human life each requine a settled 
course of ac^tion, according to a principle 
deliberately embraced for the right go- 
veriiment of the conduct : and in propor- 
tibii as the conditions are various, the more 
robm there is for the exercise of virtue, in 
determining and ^dhenng to the line of 
duty. 

Take, for example, the superfluity of 
the rich. This is not gratuitously bestow- 
ed, but imposes upon them the peculiar 
duty of judicious expenditure. To deter- 
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mine what excess beyond the natural wants 
is suitable to an exalted station or an 
abundant fortune, smd what, on the othet 
handj may be justly condemned as use- 
less and ostentatious luxury, is a question 
which demanded the constant exercise of 
judgment, and lays a most beneficial re- 
straint upon all the selfisJi feelings. For, 
let it not be thought that all superfli^ties 
should be pruned oflF as luxury, or blamed 
as vanity : some part of an extensive for- 
tune may be properly employed in encou- 
raging those liberal arts which contribute 
towards the perfection of man, and in dif- 
fusing that wholesome industry iifhich the 
regular expenditure of the ric^' spreads in a 
thousand channels, I hold no concurrence 
with the unsound axiom, tJbiat vice^ in ai^y 
case, can be productive of public utility i 
but it would argue an unjustiAable auste- 
rity to deny that the judicious liberality of 
the opulent, though not employed on pur-* 
poses usually termed charitable, is be^^•^ 
ficial to a civilized communityi The exer^ 
ci^e of judicious charity is still more impe- 
rative. This demands of the affluent not 
only a denial of some luxurious vanities, 
but, what is often more reluctantly SA- 
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crificed, a portion of their, time, and a 
sound exertion of discriminating jndgmeilt. 
Those stated and uninquiring bounties, 
which, hs^ng their assigned periods, are 
expected by the receivers as their regular 
income, and, having no definite object, 
produce no definite advantage, commonly 
meet with no other return than ingratitude! 
But much less wealth than is often misap* 
plied in such indiscriminate purposes, or 
in others of a more usefiil but equally os* 
tentatious kind, might invigprate drooping 
industry, might solace patient suffering,^ 
and, above all, might widely spread those 
advantages of education, which, if univer- 
sally diifiised, would prevent one half of 
the miseries and privations we lament in 
the world. The charity which is often 
employed to wipe the tear of distress, 
might, by a more prudent- application, 
stop the ^source from which it flows *. 

^ It is interesting to find this clearly recognised by 
Aristotle, who had seen the consequence of a regular 
distribution of pubGc bounty at Athens. **Ot» y M 

7rpo0io^o«, h7 lAvi ^ots7y o ytTy U hifiMyfayot vroiSo'i* t» yap WifiSflpt, 
tifAtiO'U AecfiSivao'i it i^ixt^ tmi «r«Xiy KoyloM Tvt avrCy. o rcT^f)/ueio( 
yap f (0TI v/Oo; i roh&vk Pwi^acc toT; ecvopoi;. *AXka iiT roy tikffitTWi 
^jkAorixovy 9fjif ivtfi TO TXrfdo^^^j X$uf cUco^ ip* PoL Ub. Yi. ch. 

?, << When revenues superabound, it is now tuual widi 
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This pecwliar eKercise, projposcd to the 
active vi^ue of the rich, springs enth^ely, 
let it be observed, from ^l^e relative situa-* 
tion in which they are placed by the ine-^ 
qualities of fortune* Destroy that inequa^ 
|ity, there is np industry to encourage, no 
genius to stimulate; a loss indeed that 
would be of less importance, if it could 
be added, that no want would require rcr 
Kef, no misery demand alleviation. But 
they have not studied in the rigid school 
4>f experience, who imagine that equality 
could banish the most poignant distresses 
of life, or that the greatest misfortunes to 
which piankind are subject originate in 
their external circumstances. 

It would be a trespass on the province 
of the moralist, to take more than a cursory 

demagogues to divide the surplus among the poor: but 
this is to pour water into a sieve. ' A good statesman, 
instead of Qocaaonslly relieving the wants of the poor, 
vfbo quickly return to be again relieved, will condnuaUy 
strive to better th^ permanent condition.^ To compajre 
Aristotle's " Polities'' with Smith's Wealth of Nations, 
is as absurd on Uie one hand, as it is cm the pth^r t(>denjr 
that it contains a fund of profound and judicious remark 
on theoonstitutions of antiquity, thdugh mxs^ with 99IW^ 
itoidunmtil erxwa. 

4 
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view of the duties which their situation 
more partieiilarly imposes uppn the middle 
and Ipirer ranks of s<M^iety< h^ the ^mef 
of the^iQ, a prudential restrapit upon th? 
pa^siQUS stands hiost promipent^ and de^ 
Serves especial remarl(, as being totally mi* 
known in those conditions of society whet^ 
Bfi ^ual hapd, supplies alike the thpi^bt- 
i#ss aiid the tempend^, the frugal and th? 
extravagant. This duty arises out of the 
rse^pid growth of population. The difficulty 
!«hjich exists in an old and fully peopl^ed 
coiuitry, of acquiring support in the rank 
and sphere to which each individual be- 
longs by birth, requires an habitual re- 
stn^nt^ and a prudent denial of those in- 
clinations which, in other circumstances of 
the huBdon race, are only felt to be grati- 
'fied*; Sfaice the desires idiich it is neces- 

* Should any on^ be inclined to question the wisdom 
of a provi^on which requires thk restraint, and all^ its 
frequent infraction as an argument against the dispensa- 
tion, let him reflect on the state of those cquntries where 
the restraint is disregarded, or where there is little pcca- 
flon for its exercise; as in many parts of the East, and 
4unong the Polynesians, &c. Then* example is a sufficient 
proof how little is gained, on the score of morality, by 
"the fadlity of gratification, or the absence of restraint 
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sary to subject to these checks, arc alu^ay* 
natural, and sometimes laudable; andsiiice- 
the evils which attend their gratification 
are prospective and even distant, while the 
gratification is itself immediate ; reason haa 
here an occasion of exercising her pectifiar 
province, in keeping the right balance be- 
tween opposite interests; and the right use 
of that province leads to the perfection of 

America Is a case still more in pcmit, being generatly tm- 
derstood to be the country where marriage takes place 
earlier, and nk>re easily, than in any other of equal dvi* 
lization. Yet it is not represented as superior in the 
virtue of chastity to countries where the multiplication of 
the spedes is ten times slower. Among European na« 
tions, where the duty of restraint is recognised, the 8«c- 
ual passion is the great touchstone of virtue, and of the 
efficacy cX reli^on. That it is too often violrttd, aH 
must lament : that it is observed to i^ccmsiditftble extent, 
no one can deny; or that its observance would be more 
general and easy> if proper attention were pud to the 
subject in education, and if absurd custom had not au* 
thorized the habitual use of inflammatory liquiMrs, at an 
age which by no means requires any such artificial incite- 
ment The Creator has not made the indulgence of any 
passion obligatory on mankind ; but vicious custom may 
pervert the intention of nature, and change a necessary 
provision into a moral poison. 

See, on the first part of the subject of this not^ 
Maltlius's Observations, vol. il p. 493. 
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tluise virtues which are the chief omameEt 
and characteristic of man. 

It Is equally true with respect to the 
lowest ranks, that their peculiar circum- 
stauces open at once a field both for the 
trial of their virtue and the improvement of 
tfeeir reason. To see so many around them 
in the easy and undisturbed possesion of 
what they are themselves incessantly la- 
bouring to attain, because their own an- 
cestors have been either less prudent or 
less fortunate, requires the constant exer- 
tion of patient contentment. Their reason 
is employed meanwhile, in some cases, to 
point out the advantage of preserving a 
cheerful equanimity under those hardships 
which no discontent can remove or allevi- 
ate ; and in others, to discov« what pro- 
spect there may be of mieliorating, by suc- 
cessful industry, the difficulties inseparable 
from the very lowest condition. The 
struggle to escape this is the constant spur 
of labour. Reason must teach the fore-^ 
sight which enables a healthy and vigorous 
youth to provide against the infirmities of 
age i and by which a father points out to 
his children the path in wliich they may 
vou II. H ^ 
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iaread the rough road of life with fewest ob- 
stacles, and the fairest prospect «of suc«^ 
cess. By this right application of the ra- 
tioned faculties, poverty may be rendered 
tolerable, and indigence ayx>ided» TheseT 
conditions, it must be ever remembered, 
are essentially distinct and separate. Po- 
v^yis often both honourable and com- 
fOTtable ; but indigence can only be pitiable, 
and is usually contemptible. Poverty ia 
not only the natural lot of many, in a wdl- 
constituted society, but is necessary, that 
a society may/be well constituted. Indi- 
gence, on the contrary, is seldom the na-^ 
tural lot of any, but is commonly the state 
into which mtemperance and want of pru- 
dent foresight push poverty: the punish- 
ment which the moral government of God 
mflicts in. this world upon thoughtlessness 
and guilty extravagance. It ia one of the 
moral advantages of civil society, that 
every ccmdition has a tendency to sink into , 
the degree immediately below it, unless that 
tendency is counteracted by prudence and 
activity; and the descent, which from the 
higher ranks becomes degradation, from 
the lower becomes indigence. 
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From the collected aggr^^ate of these 
various duties, results that mutual depend- 
ence and connexion, which is the bond of 
society. The labour of the lowest class, 
which feeds the superfluities of the highest, 
like the vapour which has been drawn from 
the earth, descends again in a thousand 
channels, and fertilizes the soil into which 
it fells. Thtt'e are persons, it must be con- 
fessed, who, in such a constitution of 
things, can see only " a spirit of oppres- 
sion, ia spirit of servility, and a spirit of 
fraud ;'^ and, in truth, among the infinite 
varieties and corruptions of the human 
mind, some will doubtless find an occasion 
of falling, where others find an occasion of 
virtue. But it may be maintained, that, 
exclusive of the particular duties which this 
scheme of society rend^^ incumbent on 
each in<&vidusd, and every class of indivi- 
duals, the general spuit of dependence, 
the general connexion, not necessary but 
voluntary, is hi^y favourable to that be- 
nevolence which was truly said to api»*oxi- 
mate mankind neareet to the divine nature. 
There is little in the situation of man, 
which can make us sielect independence as 
nsost congenial to him. For his original 

H 2 
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and his continued existence^ he is indebted 
to his Creator. For the real coinforts and 
happiness of his life; he most be indebted 
to his fellow-creatures. All those whoj in 
the crowded scene of civilization, are 
mainly employed in pursuing their own ad-* 
vantage, can only attain their end, by 
prompting collaterally the happiness of 
their neighbour. The confidence, the re- 
ciprocal kindness, the intercourse which 
arises from this connexion, is surely as 
amiable as that proud independence which 
has been recommended as the chief advan- 
tage resulting from an equality of ranks 
and possessions* 

Let us examine the case before appeal- 
ed to, and conceive a division of property 
like that in Peru. " The largest share of 
the lands was reserved for tljie maintenance 
of the people, among whom it* was parcel- 
led out. They possessed it, however, only 
for a year ; at the eiipiration of which, a 
new division was made in proportion to the 
rank, the number, and exigencies of each 
family. All these lands were cultivated by 
the joint industry of the community. The 
people, summoned by proper officers, re- 
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paired in a foody to the fields, and per- 
formed their conunon task, while songs and 
musical ^instruments cheered them to their 
labourVV 

There is something, it must be confess* 
ed, in this description, so unlike the un* 
willing toil and incessant drudgery we see 
around us, that a sanguine mind must im-- 
perceptibly be seduced by its fascmation. 
That the concerns of an extensive commu- 
nity cannot be regulated in this manner, 
and were not even in Peru, has been al- 
ready shown, by an examination of parti- 
culars; and the progress of population 
makes it evident, that the long duration of 

* Robertson^s America, iiL 839. 

So, among the Negroes on the banks of the river 
Gambia, the seed-time is a period of much fesdvity. 
** Those who belong to the same village unite in cultivat- 
ing the ground, and the chief appears at their head, 
armed as if {le were going out to battle, and surrounded 
by a band of musicians, who, bj nn^ng and playing 
uppi^ inufflcal instruments, endeavour to encourage the 
labourers. The chief frequently joins in the music; and 
the workmen accompany their labour with a variety of 
ridiculous gestures and grimaces, according to the differ- 
ent tunes with which they are entert^ned.'" Millar, Orig. 
«f Banks, 159. 

V 3 
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such a state of thiags is ^bsolutdy 1ii« 
consistent with the economy on which 
the world is constituted, unless that ob*» 
stacle is provided against by some, arti- 
ficial expedients. But laying aside for a 
moment these considetd^tionfi : to a degree 
hoTV inferior, when compared with his pte-^ 
sent dignity and station, would man he 
lowered, when reduced to a situation so 
regular and mechanical ! 

Virtue, as it has been truly and fre* 
quently remarked, is not more seen c^ tried 
in high and splendid situations, thlm in the 
every-day occurrences of quiet and tranquil 
life* ; since that obedience to ^ven ruies, 
on which virtue depends, is nd less neces- 
sary in a humble, than in an exalted sphere. 
But this remark does not apply to the 
sameness of a life such as has been here 
described, where the faculties have no ex- 
citement, where half the passions would 
lie dormant, and that noblest virtue which 
consists in the moderation aftd right direc- 
tion of them, must want all opportunity of 

♦ Arist. Eth. X. 8. ^O* iJ^wloM w JuwBtfTw «x ^'^^^ i^mScrt 
Tft fir/ux« Vfilruf^ otXXee Kctl /ui«XXoy« ixavoy h Touivff iivipx^»m 
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exapcise. The real fact is, that such eqiia^- 
£ty would sink the general standard of mo- 
rality, first, by rendering stagnant the hun 
man faculties, and secondly, by cuttii^ off 
,the existence of exalted characters. 

It is by observation of the actions of 
.mankind in various situations, and of their * 
;€ffect upon the character of the actors land 
the happiness of others, that the leading 
rules of morality are discovered and laid 
down. Whether virtue be defined to con- 
sist in the suitablenesLS of the affections to 
their object, in the coitformity of the ac- 
4lons to the truth or fitnesis of things, or in 
a benevolent regard to general Utility and 
expediency*, questions which have afford- 

* I .would not be undefstood to give any of these a$ 
definitions of Christian virtue. It is so evident, that 
the same definition of virtue will not be applicable to per* 
sons who have, and who have not, the advantage of Re» 
velation, that it is surprising so much fruitless pains 
shoidd have been taken to bring both situations under 
the same rule. If asked what has been my view of virtue 
in this chapter, I should say, that, con^dered as a 
settled pnndple of action, it consisted in the being in-> 
fluenced by nght motives to the attainment of a right 
end, according to the degree of light enjoyed .by the 
ngeiitt In poportion as the right end is p^ceived a^d 

«4 
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ed an advantageous employment to reasoB 
in various ages : it can certainly ojily b? 
judged of in situations admitting the va? 
nous relatiqns of society, and displaying 
the effects of their various duties. This is 
the field where intellect should expatiate,^ 
and these are the situations vhere,' in fact, 
the brightest ornaments, of humanity hav^ 
successively appeared and shoqe. K w^ 
trace the progress of florals from Confur 
cius to Socrates, and from Cicero, to th^ 
present day, all who have formed the toiesj 
judgment and delivered the justest rules of 
action, have lived in a stat^ where the disr 
tinction of ranks wa;S most marke^y an4. 
every variety of coqdition visible*. 

the right motives are understood, human virtue become^ 
more ot less perfect Therefore intelligenoei is absolutely 
necessary to the higher degrees of virtue. 

* This observation is confirmed by what has been be- 
fore remarked of the ancient Greeks, that they were first 
^latural^ then moral, and last of all political philosophers. 

Ferguson has observed, speaking of Rome, under the 
emperors, ^^ The civil law received fron^ the consultations 
of lawyers, the decisions of judges, and the edicts of 
princes, continual accessions of Ught and authority, 
which has rendered it the great basis of independence to 
all the modern nations o£ Europe.*" R. R. v. 416. 
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!l^veii if the opportiiaitieiS^ 6f moral ^^ 
pervation, indispensably necessary to ^i-i 
large the yie^f s and comprehension of tJie 
moralist, could be supposed eompatiUe 
with equality ; still, the mind to obseryCt 
imd to reduce observations to practice, 
would J>e wanting. Any state of society, 
Tf^hich does not %dmit and provide for lite- 
rary leisure, is inconsistent with the due 
4»;dture and propfsr ^iQcipline of the mind. 
Jn Peru, or a state like l^t pf Peru, So-^ 
,er^tes would have studied husbandry, and 
jSolon have regi^ated the. plough. Such 
employments are compatible with active, 
but not with contemplative exertion. Ge- 
^rals, if antiquity is to be believed, have 
Jbeen summoned from the field; but no 
philpsophers. 

On the whole, we may be allowed to 
iponclude, that if it had been possible, ac« 
cording to the established system of the 
iipiverse, for mankind to have continued 
fequ^ in their fortunes and condition^ the 
same equality would have extended to their 
minds. The consequence would have been 
|t general inferiority pf the rational facul- 
Iti^. The existence of high practical rules 
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raises the general standard of morality; 
because, even if few attain the summit, aQ 
are tending, more or less, towards it. But 
those lights of the world, which have occa* 
fiionally appeared, and have established, 
from collected observations, the most use- 
ful rules of conduct, and the sublimest 
morality, would have been extinct. Extin- 
guish then these lights, annihilate these 
general rules, diminish at the same time 
the temptations to vice and the opportuni- 
ties of virtue, the advantage is doubtful, 
the evil certain, Expeiience does not ac» 
quaint us, that evi6ri the vices would be 
less gross or numerous; but it is undeniable 
that the approved virtues would be both 
of a lower standard, and of rarer occtiri. 
rence. Variety of condition enlarges* the 
sphere of active duty; and every oircum* 
stance that enlarges the sphere of duty^^ 
contributes towards the perfection of a 
being, whose distinguishing faculty is obe- 
dience to reason, and whose most valuable 
quality is a power of moral and intellectual 
improvement commensurate with his indi-^ 
vidual situation. 
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CHAPTER V. 

O^ the Principle of Populatiany and iU 
EffectM : intended to show that Man is in* 
fpitabhf placed in that Condition which ii 
most calculated'^ to improve his Jpiundtieef 
and afford Oppprtuftities for the Exercise 
of Firtue. 

1 AM wiUiBg to Buppose it has appeared 
from the foregoing discussion^ that a state 
of. sodety consii^tiog of various rfmks and 
conditions, is the state best suited to ex^ 
cite the industry and display the most va- 
luable faculties of manldnd, Taldng, 
therefore, into consideration the object of 
man's existence 4ipon earthy it nnght natu* 
rally be expected that the Creator would 
devise a mean which would inevitaWy tend 
to biing the human race, for the most part, 
into si^h a situation. 

And this, in fact, I be^eve to be the 
final cause of that " prmciple of popular 
tion/' with whose powerful agency we 
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have recently been made acquainted ; the 
jgnal cause, in other words, of that instinc- 
tive propensity in human nature, under all 
governments, and in every stage of oivili- 
zq,tion, to multiply up to the means of sub- 
sistence, and even to press, by inci*ease of 
numbers, iipon the limits of the food as- 
signed them. The consequence of this 
universal tendency is, to render an in- 
equality of fortunes, and a consequent 
division of ranks, no less general ; not as 
a matter of agreement or expediency, in 
which mankind have a liberty of option ; 
. but as a matter of imperious necessity, 
' growing out df the established constitution 
of th^jr i^Q^ture, • 

The existence of this principle was first 
remarked by political economists in the 
concluding half of the last century, and 
allusions to it may be found in the 
writings of Wallace, Hume, PrankKn, 
Smith, and particularly of Mr. Townsendj^ 
who in the course of his travels through 
Spain had an opportunity of illustratmg its 
influence and eifects in every valley and 
opening of the mountains, many of which 
in that country are in a manner insulated 
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from the rest of the worlds The human 
race, he observes, however at first, and 
while their numbers are hmited, they may 
rejoice in affluence, will go on increasing, 
tiH they balance their quantity of food. 
From that period, two appetites will com- 
bine to regulate th^ir numbers. But the 
merit of establishing the fact, that, not- 
withstanding the checks to population, 
both from natural and moral causes, which 
esist, more or less, in every country, man- 
kind do every where increase their num- 
bers, till their' multipUcation is restrained 
by the difficulty of procuring subsistence, 
and the consequent poverty of some part 
of the society : this merit is justly due to 
the comprehensive treatise, in which Mr. 
Malthus has unfolded this important 
branch of human history. The work to 
which I allude, is too well known to justify 
any abridgment of its leading doctrines, 
and too well digested to allow any material 
addition to its statements *. 

* I would be understood to speak here of the fSict9 

established by. Mr. Malthus, as to the different ratio of 

iscrease of mankind and thdr support; in saying which, 

I do. not allude to the arithmetical lUid geometrical ratios, 

lA if they jrete established laws of nature^ biit to the utti* 

4 
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Hie fact stands thus. An instinctive 
principle in our nature, forcibly urgent, 

versal tendency of the species to increase faster tbim sob* 
fflstence can be supplied. With the hypothetical ratios, 
which open the subject in Mr. Malthus'^s wor^, I have no 
immediate concern. Even though as abstract facts they 
may be undeniable, the g^ieral argument of Mr. Mai** 
thus is independent of them ; and the propom&cms be 
brings forward would stand as well even if the introduce 
tory statement could be overthrown. Whatever excq>»' 
tions may be urged against the mode in which Mr. Mai- 
thus "has introduced his arguments, or to some of the 
particular consequences he has deduced from them, on 
which, of course^ even the surest premiaes leave just room 
for difference of opinion ; it is impossible to rise from his 
treatise without a conviction, that there is a tendency in 
mankind, under all known circumstances, to pass the 
limits of their actual supply i It may, however^ naturally . 
be asked, how a treatise, whic^ admits the justice of Mr. 
Malthus^s premises, and even t^es them as a basis, 
should represent the effects of the principle of population 
upon mankind, under nich a different aspect? This will 
admit of very satisfactory explanation. It was the object 
of Mr. M. to show the strength of that jwinciple. Its 
sk'ength was to be proved by a circumstantial deti^ of 
the checks which retard or diminish populatioa in every 
country of the world, notwithstanding and in spite of 
vfhkh, no counUy has actually any food to spare. I^ose 
checks wre, moral restramt^ vice, and misery. Of thede 
three, in<»*al restraint, i. e. restraint upon maniage horn 
prudential considerations, is incalculably ^ tnoat vt&r 
v£3:sal and effectual, and is cUsitinctly stated as smk by 
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wherever it meets ^th no discouragement 
from the difficulty of providing for a family, 
mutually attaches the sexes to each other. 
Where this desired and ^^sirable union is 
unrestrained, and its offspring subject tone 
prematiu-e- mortality, the increase which 
attends it is so rapid, as to double the 
origmal population in twelve or fifte^i 
years. Andy not to insist upon extreme 
cases, the increase in countries to a certain 
degree civilized and widely extended, is 
known to proceed in a geometrical ratio, 

Mr. M. vol. ii. p. 75. But it is a silent and an unseea 
clieck, and, comparatively, makes no figure in the ac- 
count; whereas the vices and the natural evils to which 
mankind are liable, wear a tremendous appearance when 
cdlected into a small space to prove a particular point 
That therQ }(^as much poverty, much vice, much misery 
in the world|> was well known before ; but it was lost in the 
more evident appearance of industry, plenty, and cc«k 
tent, till all the checks to population were brought together 
in uie aggregate, to point out to us the vigorous operatioti 
c^ the law of increase. For this reason, Mr. Malthus^it 
first volume, though none of its main facts can be disr 
proved, is not to be taken as a representation of Hne 
actual state of human nature, but of the disorders to 
which it is liable. The human constitution is not to be 
judged of f5rom a system of nosology : nor the state of 
iodety in England from Mr. Colquhoun's View of the 
Police of the Metropolis. 
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L e. to double the population in twenty- 
five years, as long as it continues possible, 
by the employment of skill and labour on 
a surface of imoccupied land^ to find a plen* 
tiful subsistence for this growing popu-» 
lation. 

Tim tendency to multiplicfation haft 
long ago so far filled the greater part of 
the habitable globe, that very few spots 
remain where it has still room to exert and 
expand itself. But as the instinct no where 
ceases, till it meets with its natural check 
from the diminished supply of food, there 
ia no country, either civilized or uncivi- 
lized, where its force does not intrude itself 
on our observation. This fact is manifest* 
ed by the difficulty and distress, to which 
it is notorious that every state of society, 
except the first possessors of uncleared 
countries, is reduced in order to procure 
subsistence for some of its, members. It 
arises from the activity of the principle, 
which, as long as it remains unchecked, as 
in^ America, and to a considerable degree 
in so^e parts of the Russian empire, so 
quickly^bubles the population, that in old 
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and fully peopled countries the populatkni 
is still constantly pressing against the 
means of support, and labouring to in- 
^efine* I)y eyery potsible iiu>de» therquan- 
tit^ of ifood which the ooubUy affords, r^,-. 

. A survey of |he different cottditioiis in 
which we jEmdimankibd cdibcted ; whethiM 
t}ie hunMng stAl^» . thet ^toral, the «igrin 
ciiltural» or the: ct^fxuneroial ; mllsatiafocn 
t^ily: proves, that by & prmciple ihh^^nt 
jp; their^ oolMiUtulitm,, niaiiku)d inyariably 
|H;e8s a^nst, and ham a t^dency to sua* 
paBs^thcar .actual'and available supply of 
..iqod. , i; :.-.. ■ '■;■■.• •;:•••• • . ,1 ; •; 

'It } would:, appear that^ iu the hjontiag 
.oouutries,. though thfey are 8o.;thii% 
pepi^d, that a ^aviaUer may go m^y 
. hundred^ miles withbut meeting half a dc^en 
^.perspns^ the distresses which are occasion- 
ally suffered from hunger are incredible. 
Mr. Heame, after descaibingsomem which 
he was so unfortunate as to participate, 
• desires^ thdt these may be considered fts 
no more than the common odcurrences of 
an iEndtan life, in which they are frequently 

VOL. II. ' I 
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drav«a.t9l^e neecwfitfof eaftiog one- and^ 

Bl ivdttld appeaiv tiiait ta flie.uiiaiettB0 
distrietft of Ai^iatie' Russid, Turkeyv and t^e 
inhabited parts of Africa, we find the same 
tmlii umwnaUy: meet^ us. Inseotuity 
of piwperfy) at&uag from viciOBS^ govemi'^ 
msx^ at hoia& and frcMn the petp^ual ilkk 
tfS'i6rf&gtL incnrsionst i^eeadto att wMattt^ 
tat stttciiil^ over the Diost firtile countries 
9l^#»worlGk Yetitcis^attwtMltiiiafcfeJk^ 
tlM. lAe peeplev mier ev«»)r oii«ttii3Ais€a]i«<; 
«f dlwouivgemaHt, vtdafy ptea^ agi^ii^ 
the limits of their actuid subsistence, ifiven 
countries so peculiarly situated as North 
JUumioa^ and tbattewfy settled (^liots of 
SiiMsia, do not famish tm exeejplion' to 
tlMtgeiMra} rale: the preesttt«^ ol eoitfse, 
it ima set^ere ; p<^ni]ation oi^ reaches «he 
iMre^ibie esppfy* ti^hone jMiMing it ; but 

*> Qioi*^ bgp Mr. Wcjrkad, i»Us v«iaiBe u Bi^u- 
JfHto and PBoduBtMNv p> ^ J$.hnt(mmrytati«mtik 
ben, tha^ the caiiae of these evils i» Qot over-pc^idaldtHi, 
but Meant of regular industry. The fact really proved b, 
fhat there is no (Mantiy irhet^ the defnabd for foml 
k l«l»v die sufli^. 



still it reM^h^f tboise bouwii,; tiktv^ U a^ 
thing to spare. 

WHIi:re^ard to tlie xaov»efow<deA com- 
Hi^neial a^unit^es c^ Europe, t}m moat fod^ 
vwtoed !mt k»oi«r Iq point oi nWlute ^viMr 
jEfHlon, we Iiave oidy to look »x9md m w 
tinier Ho be«$|;is$«d wb«j(l»(er t];^ peppde.d^ 
not in^re^se tip to the m^aiwi i>f -sufipe^; 
i,0^ whether i^<M$a w^ jbave no other 
maifldkeoaQee l^hw the 4^y w^g^ of their 
|fl||our» ^ m^ i»&Kmei t^ that labour 
iMcosSMirelf 9ii®4ieiK| to ^9u$iport th^ £»r 
hhUdi, Th9 i»s«lt of sueh pb|serv$ltio^ 
cannot &il to be, that m every department 
ni ihitaflmiiit iaduNtc^ theve v» xaot» claim- 
ftflite <feir employ than emph^yevs f that the 
<deixiaii^ is for labotu' «rther thaii fcjt la- 
bpurersi that tlier§ are ,soi»iev,hat more 
mmm U( !i » v&t9, moi^ ^ai&cGv^, mow «gdL- 
•aitewMt^thasMdi he uMfiidly fio! psofida^, 
^Emdierthef ^ssting ^srewnstanees, kept m 
Adtivity by l31ie funds destfiied for their 
jmalnteiuuQice. And as laboiu* is the only 
«lamto jsuppoiTt wUck the Jo^est classes 
^an ijvge; to> he wMiout i«n|Btoy, is to jbe 
■#il!hcmt Bi^port; «nd %o midtiply beyeod 
the demand fi>r labomr, is to. mTdtiJly 

I 2 
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beyond the available supply of sube^* 
ence. 

• While every hetv didcdtery acquamts 
\i8 that this principle is riot partial in it* 
influence, we leatn from history that it has 
always operated, and produced the same 
effect. The invasion of Egypt by the 
shepherd kings, for whose increase their 
ori^al limits had become insufflci^it, 
took place within thre^ hundred yeai^ irf 
the deluge, and shtfws htfw r^idly th* 
^ost desk^ble part 6f the East had been 
occupied *; Hie numerous ^ migrations 

* The olbfr aetotMts m pottdni «<}^ ttusrpenoditeiid 
to'tte mn^ oooduAcm, T^e^pBrfitioii of oquiitriesi , a 
^l^mdred y^ars after the flood, ifaff of course dictated by 
expediency, if not by al^lute necesaty. The disper- 
^on from Babel foHowed at the distance of a hundred 
' and fif^ years, imd it was soon after that event, that die ' 
. invaaon aUudfed to in the teitt happened, by part of tbe 
fetmily of Ham,.whO) aocordiDg to M&netho, tookpowjfi- 
. aion of Meinphid, under the titlei of Aurits^, or -shep- 
^ herds. See Bryant^. Ant. Myth. vol. i. How jnuch 
hght is thrown upon history by the exposition of the 
principle of population, appears irom'the following pete- 
ttge of Mr. Mitford : *^ Mankind,* according/to the 
inoat ahdej|^t*ef historians, considmiUy infemed aad 
^pol^edi bu^ inhabiting yet only a sifiall pgr^ of the. 
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^m the maritime states of Asia aod an- 
cient Oreece, show the constant tendency 
of the parent countries to multiply beyond 
the m^ns of comfortable subsistence. 
Neither the fertility nor the barrenness of 
any region seems to prevent the sanie 
cause from ending in the same result. 
Even in the abundant climate of the Sduth 
Sea Islands^ the. pressure of famine is not 
unknown: and ^^ the hungry season, or 
tune of scarcity/' is familiarly spoken of 
by those who have resided there. The 
«ame is true even of the more genial disr 
tricts of South America f . In climates the 
;9iost opposite to these, as, for instancet 
thosQ of Lapland or New Zealand, any 
deviation from the usual course of the 

efiarihf was inspred generally with a spirit of migratioii. 
What gave at the time p^uliar en&^gy to that efint^ 
wlud) seems always to have existed exten^vely among 
men, cpmment^tor^ have indeed, with bold absurdity, 
imdertaken to e%pl«n ; but the historian himself has evi^ 
dendy intended only general, and that now become 
obscure information, All histcnry, however, {noves that 
such a spirit has operated over the far greater.part of the 
jglobe; and w^ know that it has never yet ceased to 
actuate, in a gteater or less degree,' a large portion of 
mankind.^ Hist, of Greece, vol. L sect. 1. 
f HumboIdt^s New Spain, vol, i 

I 3 
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seasons briug^i xtpaa the inhftbiti^ts m 
venatUe a distress ^m scarcity, fup tlie 
crowded Idngdoms ci Gbaaaa, or Hindostaa 
sustain by th« ftaian of their crops oC 
rice» and the deficieneies of the puUie 
graiuriet. 

Sueh then is the eslablished ftcti that* 
according to the attadmeuls and instmcts 
of our cmnmon nature, the human laoe 
eontinues to increase t^l the population 
presses upon the actual siq>ply of food ^ 
so that there ivill always be in every in<i 
habited country as many persons ^dsting^ 
as it will support at all, and always more 
than it can support weU. And having 
merdly stated this undeniable truth* it ben 
comes my object more particularly to con- 
sider its effects upon the moral land poM*!* 
tical state c^ maiddnd. 

I. The primary result of this univereal 
-tendency to increase, is the division of 
property. The property o^ first necesrity 
to every man, is his supply of food. Whilst 
this is plentiful, he is careless about it. Ita 
value originates with its scarcity. < If the 
fruits of the e&j^h were supplied from a 
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«o»i9B «8 negater and ineKfaaintiiile mA the 
"WiMeT %€ tiie ooetm, there aovM iie so oe- 
casioi), and there would, probably, be no 
thought, of tliebr appropriation. If every' 
&mily, like the Israelites in the wildemea«, 
^etdd supply their w^anta ^siUunit ti» ne- 
eessity of laibow v the ikmr i&f defidenoy, 
Tio one would thiric of settSng bottn^s to 
the demand of any claimant, or grudge 
Jbift neighbour bis share <d the jsupembim- 
sdance. 

By the ^onstitHtton vi things, bow- 
ever, it appears, that abundance, even if 
U e»stslar a while, ean never be of loqg 
4umticHi« It 4efeala itsd£ Wherever it 
i§ found, the number of clateiallts itiJaily 
tfibreaKhig $n proportion, and wiH ^ocfn in- 
quire an addition to the supply of food, 
wbich can only be procured by labour ; and 
^u» sooD M jt demand! labour, bec(mi/ps 
wiiluiJne^; 



te fmnut tbat cNn tsiddr A» ttoit inkmttkk ciraw 
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Let us suppose, for example, a couple 
in the situation of the first created man 

in the most wretched and stationary condition, if they r^ 
fused to comply with the intentions of Providence for 
their comfort and improvement. 

The hygpthesis, however, has so much justification in 
fad, that it is v^ nearly a reprea^ntation of the case of 
Abraham and Lot ^< The kod was not able tp bear 
^^ them, th^t they might dwell together ; for their sub- 
** sts^ce was greats so that they could not dwell, together. 
^^ And there was a strife between the herdmen of Abra^ 
^* ham'^s cattle, and the hei^men of Lof s cattle. And 
^^ Abraham said lunto Lot, Let there be no strife, t pray 
^^ thecy between me imd th^ aod between siy herdmai 
<^ mid thy herdmen ; for we are brethren. Is not the 
*f whqj^ land before thee ? separate thyself, I pray thee, 
" from me ; and if thou wilt take the left hand, tfien I 
<' will go to the right hand; or if thou depart to the 
^^r^(ht hand, then I will go to the leit. Thus Lot 
<^ chose him all the phun of Jordan ; and Lot journey^ 
♦^ east, and they s^p^rated themselves one from another'* 
(Gen. xiii.) 

A more recent example is given by Mr. Elphinstone, 
in 'his Account of CabuL The tribe of Kharatics in 
Afghaunistaun, are so closely hemmed in byyinoantaim, 
that they are unable to extend thar cultivation. Ac- 
cording td the I^ahometan biws, the hmds of each person, 
were divided among his sons. The gradual increase of 
population, therefore, showed itself in this, that each 
nianV portion became vegukriy less and lam, till it ^ was 
soon too si^Kiall to maintain a man.'*^ In consequence, up- 
wards of «300 families had renounced thar share oi the 
}^d, and become thbrou^ irandeners, Elph. Cabul^ 447% 
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arid woman, haifing the world all open 
before th^m, Herie the idea of seardty 
seems ieiAirely precluded. Let them take 
possession of a district, consisting of 
200,000 acres, which,, according to the 
average power and cultivation of land in 
Great Britain, would siippOTt 100,000 per- 
tsk)ns *. Reckon twelve persons at the end 
of the first twenty years j who, under such 
favourable circumstances, would certidnlyy 
taking one period with another, mult^>ly 
according to the quickest known inci^ase 
of the species, and double then* number 
every fifteen years f . Within a hundred 
and forty years from the creation, these 8 
pereons would have above 3000 descend- 
ants; whiph, in sixty years more, would 

^ Weylaxid on Pctor Lsws, p. 273. This is the av^. 
ra^ of a high state of cultmtion, Aough not of the 
high^ possible. Peop^e would certainly eipigrate, before 
they eodearoured tQ make tb^ land more productive 
than it is in Ei^^and. 

^ ^ AccOTdBng to a iabW of jBuler, calculated on a 
ndttality of 1 in 36, if the births be to thedeaths in the 
.propcnrtioQ of 3 to !» the p^r}od of doubling will be only 
12t years. Jn thp back settlements of America, the fo* 
pidation has been found to double itself in fifteen years. 
Sir Wm. Pet^ supposes a doubling possible in so short a 
iMne as ten years."' Malthns, i; 7, ^ 
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AMoid to 49,ld2. Ooe graeration fiutlwr 
trottkl give us 98»304 persons* tmd caHnim 
Oft ^Irewfy as fiEur as the poaxA to vMoh po» 
^uli^km (san posalblf go, the point <tf a«l>* 
«astence. 

It is vndxnA that in the later ati^^es iMf 
this inovease, food, ho«^ever j^entifiil at 
fymXt woold beoome soar^», and the olgect 
€^ ^tiget demand. It is evident too, thai 
at last, the «Dly vesouroe would be to kr<i 
crease the «apply ^ food by the ^raiig^* 
iiaa «l put >of ^9 sodety, or to diminish 
"dm demuid for it at home hy laying <a ««•> 
stiaist 190a the natural deures. 

In the case ^ sn nnocoofj^ n^orid, 
with the prospect of plenty cm the oppox 
«He Hide «f a mrer, m aeross jthe f^ain of 
MBs which bounded the district/ there is 
no doubt which alternative woiild be 
chosen. Before, however* men cdBsant- 
ed to leave the.6pot of Cheir xiatinty, and 
«o try the tnttme of ftt^ cuMvatlooi, Hffy 
would certainly argae, that what could not 
be ipossessed without a sacrifice, or ob-r: 
taijied without labour, must behn^g to eaeh 
person, accordijig U» ^e Ifhmof U^ vaus 
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•U0 or wilMng to employ*. It is trae^ 
that, wiale the commoil store was always 
foil, it was <^ little consequence whether 
ten shares were sQbtraotod.from i^ or <nie i 
but smce the demand had now beo<Hne 
greater than could be suppUed, it was un-^ 
reasonable tiiait one peracm with a nume« 
rotts family should , dtsiw upon the c<»nmon , 
stook for ten times as lacge a portion} aa 
<moth^ who ecmtributed aa equal shaie 
of labow. It would be required, theicr- 
foite, as the only remedy of this ine<V^ty> 
that those who had the advantage- of mu- 
tual attadbment and affectioiiat^i' x^dnm, 
ahould pay the price of that adyantage; 
whidi they would do. Its spon as each 
iGunily provided for its own support* 

Tik& immediate i«sonree is at hand, to 
4Md» the lands behmga^ to the so^ety 
between the Existing familiesi imd this 
fesouroe woidd be applied to, as soon fls 

* £v^ if it ifaouU be ^u|^ tiMit «t first, vl^Ie 
cnugratioii were so easy, the divinon of propoty tmght 
poaabl^ j|ot precede it, that consequence must at all eventsi 
ensue as soon as endgnrtitm became difficult, which in 
Ae warn of nafa^^, .«• Imt ^tseribeil, U «nqwid se^ 
.become. 

3 
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ihe first pressure of scareity was sensiblyv 
felt, and produced disputes as to the equid 
rigbts of oontending claimants. Stidi a. 
change in the drcumstances of a society 
Inay be easily understood, by siqiposing a 
pwallel case in the aitide of water ; vrMxk 
h&Dg in many countries of the world inex* 
haustibly abundant, is common property; 
but ceases to be so, as soon as. the supply 
, leqaires to be increased by expense <»: la^ 
hour, {t is easy to imagine the water of a 
w«U which bad be^^a commonly resorted to 
Ibr the consumption of a villi^, so far to 
fell, thftt it should be necessary to raise by 
labour what was requisite fcnr the daily ex- 
j^oMUture. As long as the well poured 
forth its supply spontaneously, no one 
thought of limitii^, or evea observing, 
what his neighbour drew from it. But when 
drcum^tances Ive ultered, will the inhabit- 
ants of the village imite their common 
labour to fill a rwervoir, to which aU shall 
have an equal claim ? . Some one will soon 
argue, I require a single gallon,- and my 
peighbour twenty, for daily consymption; 
H id not reasonable that I should contribute 
.tw^xty tioi^ as much labowr as 1 receiT^ 
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in retum : the weU is amongst us all; but 
let each draw his own sui^ly« 

K we merdy change the terms^ iba 
consequence of^a division of territoiy 
upon the first scarcity of subsistence . is 
evident : the common tern^c^ is tjlie comr 
mon well, and eultivation i^: the l^bjouci^ 
requines. / ; ^ , ,. ; 

Here then, from the time when tb» 
claimants for food pretssed ag^onst the sup;* 
-ply, not of the whole world; bjjt of the dis.- 
trict they had first people^ we have the 
date of the recognition of property^ result- 
ing from the necesnsiities imposed upon man 
by the; ooxtstituticm of things : and in the 
-^x^CQgqition of property we have the point, 
as was before obs^yed, fi^om wfaach in- 
dustry, arts, and civilization set out. Hu- 
^ txiBn naturcr if we judge from experience, 
'- requires that the individual should be sati** 
^ fied that the ^cts of his personal exertion 
' iflpiouM contribute .to his personal comfort. 
iAi0QQ1n3&ngB» he is more-or, less assured of 
'tlWf he is more or less active and la* 
J b^^rlous. Locik at the degrees of industry 
' in ^eroit^cQunltries : the yanatio^ is vni« 
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formly trae to this piincipte. Where pro- 
perty is reeogtuaed, but insecure, as in 
countries where the police is deficient, 
thou^ the effect of labour is more evident 
thati when its produce is carried to a com* 
mon store, sdll, as its advantage is >uncer«- 
tain,' the incBvidual is less deposed to ^x^ 
ertion thim the inhalntant of a well-regu* 
lated community. Again, where the go^ 
veiWnent is r^ular, but the despotism 
severe, tha^e win be much humble indus- 
try, but little accumulation <if prc^rty; 
it is worth M^iye to ^joy, but wA. to lay 
up what win soon become an object of ra- 
pacity. In every ease, the exertioh bc»k» 
a. dose propcntion to the v»s9[>ie and oet^ 
tain advantage H produees. Tl^ advan- 
tage is never less visflble, thai) wiien laboar 
contributes to a common store. 

The step, theii^ce, immedKatdy §al^ 
lowing the first distress for food, is tiie de- 
termination that each famSy shoidd %v^- 
port itself, and ebdi imfividuat ei^oy the 
fruits of his own labour. And ismoe it is 
an aclmowledged truth, that, acconfeig 
to the nature of things, t^ dimply of feiod 
can' only be mo^ased «t* k mioe^ diower 
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-fate than an undbecked population ^! 
imdtiply*, thareis every reason to suppose 

^ Ih ata ananymous pam|rfi)et lately pubUA«d at 
Pan0| which profevefi to exhibit ^^ ks rreien cautcs df 
la miskee et de la fiflicU^ publiqiiei,'^ th« autboiv who 
calls himself ^^ un ancien adniiiU3trateur,^ repeata with 
^reat parade the old ol^ection against Mr. ^^althus^s rea* 
aoning, viz. that population cannot b^ sud to increase 
ftster than subaistinice) aBl«fi^a»tiiere'isan3r unsottkid 
land in the world. The fact, however, of the natural 
ratify qf mcr^a^a, is Aotaffactadhy poiatiiagoiitqpoteki 
Ae 1^aver8e where thgrc are ma inhaiiUmi^ia mMf^. 
The only just i»()de«f caleulatii^ oa tbid sufc^ei^ ia Aii 
adopted by Mr. Mv indt. to set the possible pcqpula^ ^ 
amfi 0iven counHyt s^ypoabf ibe pnncipAe mrhfri tt rif 
-ag^md the possible dttncss^ supi^» Mr^ M. dedisot 
de^y that iha feduadaiit p^iulmioa in om distikt m^f 
be transferred to another; he only shows, that, where in- 
erease is unchecked, there witt be a redundant population* 
We may safely grant, therefore^ that *^ il ny t d^autrea 
limites peur la production des subustances desdmfes a^x 
ipeuplea r^pandus sur le gjlobe^ que celles da ^obt mime, 
^ €tde rindustrie humaine qui en fertilise le sd."* (P. 1£.) 
Sttt it ia equally true, that nothing exoept aotuil want in 
one oounti^ leads human industry tc^ reclaim another. 
Man doea not voluntarily leave his native-aoiL Necessity 
is the ag^mt which enforces emigratioiL 

From, the iinfeelmg mode in which emigralpon is 
sometimea prqxtted as Ji remedy ftr all the evila of indi-^ 
fpQoa, one migbt imegjine that Jit was as easy to erpss the 
Atlantic and stock a farm in Louisiana or Kentucky, /is 
for Adam at Noah to find a setdement. What docs it 
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that in all ages and countries a very short 
period, even shorter than that supposed ia 
the preceding calculation, has been suflFer- 
ed to elapse, before the expediency had 
been seeii of dividmg the occupied lands 
toiong the existing families. For it can 
fcardly be thought that the few tribes which 
jstiU aflfprd an example of a general stock, 
furnish a material exception to the division 

agiiify to the thousands who may fcle thrown out of em^ 
, {ib^ by sudden changes of political affiurs, or the sudden 
•dep]^iati<m of ag;rieultural produce, in* this the best re- 
gulated and ridfiest country of the world;- what does' it 
. ^gnifjr that there £ure mSIions of acres of unoccuj^ed land 
^ia* Ae universe, ready to repsLj tbar Iidxnir with fdnnw 
dance P They may too justly exclaim with the pdet, 

O quis nosgelidis in vallibus Hasmi 
^ ^ ^tatj^ et ingenti ramorum protegat umbra ! 

^ Is there a capital to support tliem till that land is' reclaim^ 
' cd? ' Is there a fleet in port, ready to carry them gratui- 
tously to their Eldorado ? The expedition which proved 
&tal to Raleigh was not half so rash or cruel, as the pro- 
ject of encouraging population with a view to emigration, 
without provi(Hng at the same time that this resource 
Aould be easy and uniform. 

This is not meant to argue* that England is over* 
peopled, but only to'show that it is vain and fallacious to 
' talk of emigration as a ready and simple cure fb)i^ ike 
evils of poverty or scarcity. 
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b^e represented as arising fieeessarily from 
the law of pature. Most of these tribes 
depend principally, if not entirely, for their 
stipport, on the produce of the chase. The 
chase requires the co-operation of num- 
bers : and it is obviously natural, that what 
has been acquired by the united labour of 
the tribe, should be laid up for equal dis-: 
tribution. It is indispensable too, that 
where the people depended upon the cwn- 
paratively regular retiwns of agriculture, 
the necessity of appropriation and division 
would be soonest p^ceived. It is a. matter 
of easy calculation, how much corn a cer-, 
tain pprtion of land will produce, and how 
many persons a certain quantity of com 
will support. But the supply deriye^ from 
fishing, or the chase being irregular and va- 
liable, there are no data afforded for a 
certain calculation, which might point put 
the necessity of imposing the burden of 
providing for his own and his family's wants 
upon each individual. 

II. The first effect, it has appeared, of 
the 9atural law which uniformly presses the 
population against the means -of subsist-. 

VOL. II. K 
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ence, is the division of property. Its Se- 
cond effect, sprin^ng inevitably from the 
former, is the division of ranks. To ex^ 
plain the process by which this result is 
produced, we will return to the district 
which we left a few pages ago, in want of 
subsistence for its redundant population, 
and resorting to the first and most obvious 
means of remedying the evil. Let us sup- 
pose then, that forty or fifty £eimilies from 
this over-peopled society, shall emigrate 
into a new and uncultivated tract of coun- 
try, all hitherto equal and independent; 
but taught by experience to agree that 
each family should provide for its own 
wants, and enjoy the produce of its own * 
industry. 

These free settlers, entering upon their 
new world, and dividing their territory into 
equal shares, proceed to cultivate it with 
equal zeal, but by no means with equal 
success. One man, whose strength and 
vigour enable him to prosecute his work 
unremittingly, prospers in his undertaking, 
and reclaims a quantity of land not only 
suflScient to supply Ms own wants^ but toi 
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afford an overplus. Even if Ms family in- 
crefases, his children, as they grow up, add 
so much labour to the common stock, that 
the j^irplus above all their wants increases 
gradually, with their strength and skill, tilt 
they, are enabled to support a second fa- 
m% lA addition to their own. In the ria- 
iui^coiu^e of'tiuiigs, however, others 
must prove less fortunate. One is cut off 
by sickness-,' aiid leaves his children depend- 
ent upcm the care of friends*. Another 
is.deprived by some accident of the power 
to use his tools, till the season (^cropping 
the ground is past : it follows, that he 
must be fed by the more successful labour 
of his companions. 

* The first colonists from this country to Ainerica 
underwent hardships and misfortunes which fatally realize 
this description. A company of Puritans who laid the 
foundation of the New England colonies, arrived at Cape 
Cod in^November 1620, one hundred and twenty in mSca* 
h^Tf divided into nineteen famiUes. Each family had aa 
aUotm^it of land for lodging and gardens, in proportion 
to the number of persons it contained; and, to prevent 
disputes, the situation of each family was chosen by lot. 
Witlriil two or three months half of the company was 
dead. Neale's Histoiy of the Puritans, vol. ii. p. 121. 
Se^ also Hume^s Appendix to James I. 

K 2 
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But it cannot be expected that the pro- 
duc,e of their labour should be long impart- 
ed gratuitously ; for there is no superfluous 
food : even this small society is gradually^ 
increasing as^ast as this supply increases, 
and the produce of each year finds claim- 
ants equal to its amoimt ; claimants who 
can only be satisfied by adding to the la- 
boui*, in proportion to the demand. Tiie 
man, therefore, who has nothing else to 
offer, exchanges the prospect of his future 
labours when his streogth shall be recovier-v 
ed, for sustenance during his present dis- 
tress J an agreement which is quickly made 
with the more fortunate cultivator whose 
industry has returned him a surplus. But 
the additional labour thus supplied, enables 
our first advenjurier to turn up more soil, 
or to tUl the rest more skilfully. The gra- 
dual increase of his surplus produce, ac- 
cording to the knowil return of agricultural 
labom*, miEdces him speedily celebrated in 
the colony as one to whom all may resort, 
whose efforts have been unsuccessful, or 
whom the evils incident to hiunanily have 
cut off from exertion; as one from whom 
they may receive inmiediate support, in 
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return for the laboiv they can give, or en- 
gage to give, in exchange *. 

Hitlierto, let it be observed, only those 
casualties of illness or death to which all 
alike are subject, have been mentioned aa 

, ♦ " ViThen a people have eitierged ever sq little from 
a savage «tate, and ih^r numbers have increased beyond 
the original rnvitUude, there must imm(;diatel^ arise an 
inequality of property; and while some possess large 
tracts of land, others are confined ^thin narrow limits, 
And so^ie are entirely without any landed propierty. 
Tho^ who possess more land than they can labour, em- 
ploy those who possess none, and agree to receive a de- 
terminate part of the product.*" Hume, Essay iv. This 
inequality is not con£ned to the case of agriculturists 
$3one. Pastoral nations are subject to the same laws< 
^ The wealth they enjoy in their herds and flocks is dis- 
tributed in various proportions, accoi^ding to the industry 
QfT good JijrtniVfe of different individuals { , ^d those who 
are poor beco^ne dependept on thosp who arp rich, who 
^re capable of y elievi|ng their necessities, and affording 
diem subsistence. As the pre-eminence and superior abi- 
lities of the chief are naturally exerted in the acquisition 
of that wealth which is then introduced, he becomes of 
course the richest man in the sock^y ; and his influence is 
rendered prx)portionally more extensive. According to 
the estate he has accumulated, he is exalted to a higher 
itank, lives in greater magnificence, ^d keeps a more 
numerous train of servants and r^tain^M'Si.'^ MiUar pa the 
Origin of Banks, p. 152. 

K 3 
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the causes of inequality. But tb^e zxe^ 
moral differences in the characters (rfmen^ 
which would tend to hasten the same re- 
sult. All have not equaL skill; all^ have 
not equally patient industry- Many wouldi 
resign then* apportioned share, instead of 
bartering their labour for subsistence ; and 
thus, by beggaring themselves, and aug- 
menting the superfluity of their wiser neigh- 
bours, would quicken the effect which the 
course of nature was producing by slow 
degrees. So that it is no hypothetical con- 
clusion, but consistent with the habits andi 
disposition of mankind, to affirm, that in 
less than a century the land originally part-- 
ed among fifty families, would be possess- 
ed by twenty in very unequal shares : upoii> 
whose return for their labour exerted in 
various ways, the posterity of the origiBal 
settlers, and the rest of the increased co- 
lony, n^ust be dependent for their annual 
support*, 

/ * ^^ Rome, like most other of the andent republics, 
^as originally founded upon an agrarian law, whiph di«t 
vided the public teiritory in a certain proportion anumg 
tlie different citizens who composed the state. The course 
of human affairs, by marriage, by sucoesaon, imi4 by 
aliQpation, necessa]% deranged this criginal diviao% 9^ 
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It is unnecessary to proceed farther; 
On a small and confined scale, this is a 
history of the suboi^dination of ranks ; and, 
in maay actual cases, the mode in which 
we know it has proceeded In this man* 
ner, as we learn from history, Ionia, and 
southern Italy, and all the shores of the 
Me(^terranean which afforded a practicable 
opening, were peopled with the overflow- 
ings of the Grecian states; and in this 
manner the conquered countries of Italy 
were afterwards replenished with settlers 
from Rome. The colonists of North Ame- 
rica are of more recent experience; and 

threw the lands, which had been allotted for the mamte* ^ 
nance of many different families, into the possession of a 
single person.^ Smith's Wealth of Nations, vol. ii. It . 
is worth observing here, that if equality could have sub- 
sisted any where together with the division of property, 
it would have subsisted at Rome. Romulus ^nd his sue* 
cessors not only divided equally the lands of the state, 
but they enacted such laws respecting succession, that the 
marriage of the female into another family should not 
cauBe alienation. Neither was it allowed to make a will, 
cxicept in the public assembly, before the promulgation of 
the twelve tables. By these rules equality was preserved 
at Ronfe much beybnd its natural period. Motitesq. 1. 
jLxvii. So at Athens it was not allowable to bequeath 
money out of the; &mily before Solents time. See PIu- 
tarcb,} life of Soloni i p. W63 edL Br. : 

K 4 
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the veiy case here supposed lias an ex- 
ample in the settlers in Prince Edward's 
Island under Lord Selkirk's direction, 
where each man had a portion of land as- 
signed him, according to his own strength 
and that of his family- These and other 
^migrators have been subject to no other 
regulations than the division of lands by an 
agrarian law. The only inequaUty they 
have set out with, has been that which the 
constitution of nature has established be- 
tween different men ; which produces the 
effect in question, by acting in conjunction 
with that primary law of Providence by 
which it is ordained, that subsistence shall 
miiversally become the object of eagej: 
competition. 

In some cases, as we know, attempts 
,have been made to resist this constitution 
of nature, and obviate its effects. Th? 
early R,oman kings, when they apportioned 
settlements among their citizens, adopted 
peculiar precautions to prevent alienation*, 

* " Si lorsqiie le legislateur fmt un pareil partage 
(des terres) il ne donne pas des loix pour le maintehir, il 
ne fait ^u''une constitution passag^re; Tin^galit^ entr^ra 
par le cote quie les loix n^auront pas defendu, et la r^ 
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One of the modes by which this is effect^ 
ed, in the usual course of nature, is t^e 
fsdlure of male heirs.. It was originally^ 
however; enacted at Rome, that the mar- 
riage of the female into another family^ 
t»hould not be followed by an eventual 
afienation of the patanal inheritance. On 
a similar principle, in some of the pro- 
vinces of North America, the T^hts ot 
primogeniture were either annulled or cur- 
tailed. These attempts have all, eventually^ 
proved fruitless- 

Indeed, had it been possible, compa^ 
tibly with the law of increase*, to preserve 

publique sera perdue.^^ Mont 1. v. chap. 6. Expeiienoe^ 
boweyer, must have proved to Montesquieu'^s satisfacdon, 
that no law could bar out inequality, which has always 
found some quarter undefended. 

* UQd^r the Jewish theocracy, an express providon 
was i^n to be necessary, in order to counteract the na- 
tural tendency of fortunes towards inequality. In that ' 
government it was desired to preserve, as nearly as pos- 
sible, the same balance between the tribes, the heads of 
&milies, and die families of the same tribes. . Since, 
t^owever, it was foreseen that this was contrary to the 
usual course of things, and that inequality would soon 
disturb this peculiar provision, it was especially ordsuned 
^t a release of all debts and servitudes should take place 
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munity, it ivould have been universal' 
aipmig tbe ttndetat republics. It was the 
gf^ab ambition of most of their le^latom, 
and no measures were left untried to ac- 
demplish it. Fhaleas, for example, pro- 
posted the equalization of fortunes atChal- 
cedqn, as a most salutary institution, easily 
Established in new isettlements, and which, 
he thought^ might be introduced into old 
QQUAtties byonesiwpl^law, commandiug. 
the rich always to give porti^cms with their 
daughters, but never to receive any ; and 
^poor ^ways to receive, but nefvelr to 
give them*. In legislating for Athens^ 
Solon had the same object in viewf . The 

eirery fXfvtiiih yew. It was stiH farther provided by the 
hw of jubilee, that every SOth y^ar, dl alienated labds' 
should be restored, and tiie estate of every family, bcni^ 
dlear^ from all incumbrances, should return to the fa* 
iiffly agffin. I)eut. XV. Lev. xxv. See Lowman, <$hapi 
4. An exception estabfished by such fbrdble meaaures 
is liie strongest oonftmation of the general law. 

♦ Arist. de l^ep. 1. ii. chap. 7. 

•f " Solon allowed a brother to marry his sister on the 
fittbei^s side, 1)iit not lus aster uterine; because, by mar* 
lying atie latter, *ht might have increased the estate which 
descended to him firom his father, by that whidi c«m6 
fttna tlie first husbanct of his nether, and tbu^^ in his 
3 
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early institutions of several states both K^ 
jnited the acquisition, and prohihitedy Under' 
certain circumstances, the sale of lands. In 
Xiocris, a citizen was not allowed to dis]$bse 
of his estate, unless he could make it ap* 
pear that he was reduced to this necessity: 
fay some unmerited and manifest calamity. 
Philolaus, at Thebes, proposied some pe- 
culiar laws relating to the adoption of cMl- 
dren, wh^ch had in view the perpetuirti»g 
the original divisions of the territory** 
In some states it was a law, that no indi«-i 
vidua! should^possess above a pertain mea*. 
sure of ground : in others, this regulation 
was confined to lands within a limited dis*^ 
tance from the capital. Some common- 
wealths enacted that no family should be 
allowed to part with its original lot of land, 
or ancient inheritance ; and a law of Qxy-^ 
lus, king t)f the EUans, forbade any jnian, 

own person, have accumulated two inhentJEUices. Several 

''other of Solon's laws breathe the same spirit" Gijlies 

on Arist. Polit. p* 99f See also Montesquieu, L v« chap.& 

^ The original here only shows, that the subject re. 
quired regulation, without skfquainting us with its precis^ 

nature : No/aoO«t»ij aJrorj {Svff»ioig) iymto OiXoXoof, Wfpi T\SxXinr 
<r£h-* «rnf IIm^ vt* Ixuim yeyvjUboGfirn/mcyoy, o^^; 9 dffifAO^ ^i^V^ T*^ 

HXi$p«fls Lt lit qhap* 12t 
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to mortgage above a certain propbrtion of 
his estate*. 

But, in an cases, the legislator's intent- 
tion was frustrated, sooner or later, by the 
silent operation of nature ovei^o wering the 
feeble bulwarks of human regulation. Even 
in Crete and Sparta, where the prohibition 
against accumulating personal property 
i^eemed likely to perpetuate equality, and 
did, in fact, preserve it longest, still the 
course of nature at length prevailed, and 
to such a degree, that a strong complaint- 
made against the Spartan government by 
Aristotle, is its unequal distribution of 
property^. 

The cause, too, by this time, became 
evident from the permanent effect ; which 
IS justly attributed, by the same philpso-^ 

* Arist. de Rep. I. vi..s. 4. 

f Lycurgus prohibited the acquisition of lands by 
purchase, but set no limits to their transmission and aot 
cumulation by gifts and wills. The consequence was, 
that, in Aristotle^s time, the landed property had been 
engrossed by few. Hence the foundation of Montesquieu^s 
remark: ^^ II faut done que Tcb regie dans cet objet, les 
dots des femmes, les donations^ les successions, les testis 
ments, enfin, toutes les manieres de contracter.*^ ti* ^. 
ch. 6, 
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pher, to the principle of population* Law^ 
givers forget, he says, that it is necessory 
to limit the increase of families if they 
wish to limit the extent of fortunes. K 
children multiply beyond the means of 
supporting them, the intention of the law 
will be de^feated, and families vill be !re- 
duced from opulence to beggary *. It was 
from this conviction that both he and Plato 
resorted to those detestable measures for 
restraining the increase of children in their 
imaginary commonwealths, which have 
contributed more, perhaps, than any other 
instance, to furnish a practical evidence of 
the defective morality acquiesced in by the 
wisest of the ancients. 

Such, then, is the fact, that, by the ori- 
^al constitution of human nature, ine- 
quality uniformly finds its way, in spite of 
every obstacle. The stream which is con- 
stantly setting against the banders raised 
to oppose it, has a source so deep and 
permanent, that it has always, at no dis- 
tant period, either found a channel, or 
forced one. There is, no country which, in 

*^ L. H. ch. 7. Again, in the 7th book, he says 
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the course of a; century or two, hasr not 
exhibited the same spectacle of abundance 
and poverty; of some who have accumu*f 
lated the superfluous produce of their la* 
bours } amd of others who are eager to ^x-» 
diai^e tliek labour for a portion of that 
superfluity. 

In the gradual progress of time the in-- 
equality becomes more and more striking^ 
and all the arts of civilization follow in its 
train. A certain poi1;ion of the society be-* 
ing exempted from the necessity of labour^ 
apply to other pursuits ; liter?iture is culti- 
vated, genius is excited and encouragecii 
A chain of innumerable links is formed 
from the colossal fortunes of the highest 
rank, to the large and increasing class who 
are obliged to give their daily labour for 
their daily subsistence.. It is by mean* 
of this class that all those works of utility 
are accomplished, which adorn the beauti- 
ful structure of a civilized country, and 
which, in a healthy state of things, reflect 
their share of advantage upon the hands 
that labour in their execution. Arid it is^ 
by a uiiion of all the various classes that 
the community flourishes in strength and. 
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opulence ; that the arts are every day 
ministering some, new ccnnfort to man'^t 
wants^ or soine assistance to his labours; 
in a wordv that the gradual enlargement 
of the sourees of knowledge and improve^ 
ment of the human condition takes place, 
which has been shown to exalt and dignify 
<Hvilized man. 

It has thus appeared; fpom a brief 
statement of the laws which regulate po* 
pulation, that the instinctive principle 
which attaches the sexes to one anotlier^. 
and rears a family^ keeps the inhiabitiefd 
districts of the world so continually fuU, a9 
to call iuto action all their resources, and 
oblige them to economize the means of 
subsistence, by making them the reward of 
individual exaiion> I have also traced th^ 
progress by which this principle neces*^ 
sarily leads to an inequality of ranks and 
fortunes; which effect, indeed, it has con^ 
Btantly and tmiversally produced in A 
greater or less degree, from the earli^t 
date pf history. For the primary agetit 
is all tdoBg to be found in that Ofiginal 
law, which multiplies the consuma^s of tb^ 
fruits of the^tearth faster than the fruitl^ 
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tiiemselves. The difference of men's h&bitd 
and powers would sigEdfy nothiijg, if food 
were so plentiful that it could be procured 
without a return of laboiu-4 Were it the 
law of the universe, no matter how brought 
into execution^ that every man bom into 
the world should find himself heir to indo^ 
lence and plenty, then there need be no 
division of property, since no one could 
postiUy^ according to the supposition^ 
possess what his neighbour wanted, or ac* 
quire what his neighbour had. Or if it 
had been appointed that all mankind should 
possess the same genius, the same powers 
of mind and body, and be exempt from 
physical evils, the division of ^iroperty 
would not necessarily have been accom- 
panied by inequaUty* But since the fact 
is ordained otherwise, and, for reasons al- 
ready shown, wisely ordained ; since men 
are, bom with various capacities of mind^ 
and different degrees of bodily strength; 
unce the necessaries of life can only be 
produced by labour ; and since there are, 
in aU countries, more cl?i.imants for ^be 
necessaries of life than can be easily op 
plentifully supplied with them; it must in- 
evitably follow that possessions >haU bi$ 
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appriqmated and unequalfy divided; and 
that the conveniencies of life shall belong, 
in the greatest abundance, to the headwhic}i 
is most fertile in resources, or the hand 
which is the most industrious in exertion. 

If, then, the wisdom is to be estimated, 
by the fitness of the design to its purpose, 
and the habitual exercise of the ena^es of 
mankind is allowed to be that purpose, 
enough has been said to confirm the ori- 
ginal proposition. The Deity has providedf 
that, by the operation of an instinctive ^ 
principle in our natiu-e, the human race 
should be uniformly broi^t into a st^te in 
which they are forced to eXert and improve 
their powers : the lowest rank, to obtain 
support; the one ne;d^ in order, to escape 
from tlie difficulties immediately beneath 
it ; and all the dasses upward, either to 
keep their level, while they are pressed on 
each side by rival industry, or to raise 
themselves above the standard of their 
birth by useful exertions of their activity, 
or by successful cultivation of their nar 
tural powers/ K, indeed, it were possible, 
that the stimulus arising from this prin- 
dpLe should be suddenly removed, it is 

VOL. II. L 
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not easy to determine what life would be 
except a dreary blank, or the world except 
an uncultivated waste. ' Every exertion to 
which civilization can be traced, ptoceeds 
directly or indirectly from its effects; eitlier 
from the acttial desire of having a family, 
oir the pressing obligation of providing for 
crtie, or from the necessity of rivalling the 
eff^Fts produced by the operation of these 
motives in others. 

I cannot suppose it will be disputed^ 
that the law, ordainihg the multiplication, 
of which the ieffects are thus extensive, is 
a law of design. Atnong brute animals, 
we find tlie quality of fecundity subjected 
to intelligible regulations, and proportion- 
ed to the utility or peculiar circumstances 
or the species: since it is denied to 
strength and rapacity, and bestowed as a 
compensation for a short term of existence. 
Of the latter case, the hare and rabbity 
and the insect tribes, afford familiar ex- 
amples: whereas the kite lays but two 
eggs, the eagle but one, and the elqihaat 
produces only a single calf. In another 
department of nature, it is observed that a 
cod-fish lays many million eggs, whilst a 
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vrhite hik^ usually oiie ci^^ «hd nfever 
more tfaiti two/ ft would faaVfe bi^n Ifii-^ 
€Qliiplrefaei»»l>](^ if theiBMltq)BGat)k» of esA^ 
nmh hbd not faile<i tinder 4Ae ir£i;^afahffi «tf 
Profndcfbce^ ahdr bebii subject to«S9^edl 
lawii: atid these, with a tiibutaHdathtifillft 
sttooeA that mi^ht be m reddily addobeolj 
manifestly prore that it hd^ be^n db^dled 
by design. And as it would be contrary to 
^ jttst ftbalrigy 16 b6li«ve, that biilte aiii- 
m&ls received an atttenlion denied to tke 
human race^ it is impossibte to 8uppo8e5 
that the ratio of hlferease amoilg men, bsqA 
its consequeA^Sj Wfere not |Hf^efrt ttt IM 
contemplation of the Creator. In point of 
fact, we know that even the casualties to 
which one sex is more exposed than the 
other, are provided for by the excess of 
male over female births, a foresight which 
can only be attributed to the original man- 
date of Providence *. 

^ It is not so generally acknowledged, but appears 
from HumboIdt^s recent inquiries, that this law of nature 
is no less established in the different climate of America 
than in Europe. The ^oportion of male to female births 
in New Spmn he determines to be ^* as 100 : 97, which 
indicates ah excess of males nearly equal to that in 
France, where for 100 boys there are bom 96 girls. 

L 2 
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I am justified, therefore, in conduding, 
that the Deity has displayed the same 
comprehensive wisdom which is^ seen in the 
natural world, by regulating, acceding to 
It general law, the state and condition of 
mankind, and bringing it, without actual 
control or interposition, to a conformity 
with his plan of moral government. 

IVom the whole of the data we may conclude^ that ia 
Europe, as well as in the eqiunoctial r^;ioii8, which have 
enjoyed a long state of tranquillity, we should find an ex* 
cess of males, if the sea, the wars, and dangerous enw 
ployments peculiar to our sex, did not tend incessandy t» 
dimimsh their number.^ Pol. E^s. i. 268* 
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CHAPTER V. 

Ofi the collateral Benefits derived hy the 
kuman Race from the Principle of Popu- 
lation. 

It wiH, perhaps, be objwted to the pre- 
ceding survey of the effects of the {mn* 
ciple of popula^on, that it exhibits olily 
the bright side of the picture. Some per* 
sons may be. disposed to ai^e, that if the 
rapid multiidicatioii of the species aug- 
ments the treasures of civilized isociety, it 
also entails upon civilization a certain in« 
heritance of want, and pain, and misery ; 
and that the human race are little benefit- 
ed by arts and ]mprov6meQtS5 which are 
wrui^ from them by the urgency of their 
necessities: that, however plain it may be 
made, that the me^^ns employed accom*r 
pHsh their apparent object, still it is by a 
mode so harsh and ungei^le in its opera-r 
tion, that the wisdom of ^h^ Creator is im-? 
pi^a^d, rather than disp^y^d, yrj^en th§i 



intricate web of human society is thus un- 
folded, and its texture unravelled. 

To these and similar objections, which 
have been sometimes tn^ed against the 
view of hiunan society exhibited by Mr. 
MkUhtis, some concessioti must 1)6 mai^^. 
There is. undoubtedly much- want and mi- 
sery, that is, much natural evil' Sri the 
world. And since the law of increase is 
an ftgent (^f - Isiieh vast impdrtanee m de^ 
tCRraRfinirig the eendftioh of iliankind, ^eari* 
Hoi fall of produeing, in thfe course erf it* 
opetatien, muck of that natuml'eVil, whieH 
k an in^dieftt-ln the cup of hiirtwm na-* 
t«re, and ihsepai^able from' the pres^eht eon- 
Atidin of our speefes.* Tlte perAiissten of 
this w41l properly come under future edtm^ 
deration. 

If w^ were peopling an Ut^ia; of 
amusing our fanicy, aftCT the manner '^f the 
ancient phSosophers, with creating in Mift- 
glnary republic, we shduld undoubte<My be 
inclined to banish firom it aU necessity fbr 
severe labour. We should omtt tbfe curse 
dtenounced upon the first transgressors, 
iand Bteraliy fbMfled upon thelr^ pd^eri^ 
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ordvaing that the earth should bring ^h 
thorns and thistles, and that man should 
ent bread by the sweat of his brow. 
But these sports of thie^imagiaatiim; deviate 
fipom the' real state of things m one s^st 
important partieular. Thiay: all suppose 
that this world is the final otgec^, as. well. 
as limit, of man's existence. They prorr 
ceed, therefore, cm premises, altogether dif- 
ferrat from those I origUiaUy la>d;down, aa^ 
derived both from re$i3on aiid revelation j, 
and which afiirm, that the present stabai 
affords only a partial developemeut of tha 
Creator's designs. 

It ia on no other prem^s^ I repeat, 
idmt I profess to consider the app^arauc<^ 
erf the world. Those who neither aOonvf 
the arguments with which reasoiu fujwsh^ 
tis, strongly militating against the supposi^ 
tion of this being the final stage erf, man' fit 
eodstence; noi* listeir to the. voice of Re- 
velation which confirms these .natural intin 
mations; those, I say, ! who limit thei? 
views to this contracted horizon, ipust tajcfl 
up other ground ; and must defend their 
ideas of the Creator's providence as they 
can, upon the principle of c^tipuspi. . Buti 

L 4 
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in a world allowed to be initiatory and pre-* 
paratory, it caniiot justly surprise us. to 
find the necessity of labour admitted ; or 
to hear the wisdom of the Creator ifisplay* 
cd by a view of a dispensation, which re-, 
gularly brings the labours of mankind into 
action. Were our lot cast in a state at 
present perfect, we should, no doubt, see, 
sufficient reason to adore the wisdom of 
th^ Creator^ But the inhabitants of Ftara^ 
disc, and the inheritors of a Mien world, 
are not likely to meet in the same argu-i 
ments, though they may a^ee in the same 
conclusion. 

Uivder these qualifications, I shall en- 
<Jfeavotir to show, not that the human race, 
is in the' best conceivable condition, or. 
that no evils accompany the law which re-^ 
giilates their increase; but that this^ law 
makes, upon the* whole, an effectualprovi-v 
sioil for their general welfare ; and that the 
prospective wisdom of the Creator is dls^ 
tinguishable in the estahlishm^t of an or«^ 
dinance which is no less beneficial in its 
collateral effects, than it is efficacious in 
accomplishipg the first and principal d^-^ 
fiigii of its enactment 
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'These collateral advanftagea are, first, 
the establishment of uiuversal indiatry} 
and, secondly, the quick and wide diffii** 
sion of the beneficial residts of that indus^ 
try. Ihese are secured by the ordinaaoe 
which regulates the increase of m^nldndt 

I. Fecundity depends /upon various 
causes, some of which are obvious^ and* 
othars very partially understood : but by 
the average calculation of marriages in 
Europe, which is probably a fair aven^ 
for the world at large, four births may bia' 
reckoned for every marriage. No doubt a 
fiat of the Creator might as easily have 
ordained that the produce should be less 
by one fourth, or that every marriage 
should bring three children. In this case, 
the result would still have raised the popu- 
lation f^y up to the means of subsistdnce, 
with the difference only of doubling the 
period before it reached that Umit*. There- 

♦ Independent of the longevity attiibut^ in Scrip- 
ture to the patriarchs, the world may have reached the 
amount of its present population, supposed to 1>e 1000 
millions, in about 550 years ; allowing ten parsons to be 
;Jive at the end dT^ the first SO years, and t6 double tlnir 
numt^r every subsequent SO. Several calculations of the 
}dnd occur in Wallace on the Number (rf* Mankind. 
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f(te it vouMJiflire protraetedL for » time, 
th?: esod pr<^j«8ed by the phyMoiU \»w of 
iHorefese^ without preventkig nUimat^ly the 
difficulties ins^nmble from a yediHjdAAt 
pupnhdioR I it woiMhwe ^hy^d the e^- 
ertUm of habiting industry, and th^ e^U 
ence of the useftil arts and sciences, result* 
ingfrom that industry ». by {|[U th;jiit period 
of yepn dmiiig which the popi^aticm waa^ 
ppotraeitedy not only in th« first peop^ing^ 
and ^ittuffiqmiit. re-tpeopUng of tib? world,; 
b^ in the ocoupatian eS aU nev countries, 
Sirentuatty the pressure of the population 
agttiiieit the su|^i$y <^ food woi))d have 
be^ no less certain and r«pdar, ^nl^s^ it 
had also been ordainedi that t^ supfd^y <4 
fi»pd should; always; and every ^e^^e pro-» 
Qoed in the same ralao m pcfpulation, 

, Any cemplajjat, th«refere, low^t bQ 
urgedt tUA againait ^e paj^ticular rati^a of 
incfcase from each marriage, wlwh is, ip 
facta variable in different countries,, and 
depends upon numerous circumstances 
with whic^h we. are little acqui|iwtedj 
but against the general and ineontrover^ 
tible fact, that, according to the present 
constitution of the human race, the in- 
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praoeed at a <|mcAe^ntewtiltQi %bQ inorOM* 
of tbe n^iply of faod. 
■ • • : . • • • • • ■ .• • ' • ,.v ,.5 
' It ctrtainly requirea 019 gte»t itrot^ib-^ 
iuicy to imagine «iid)i 8r«l^peiw{itV)n ap 
raigfat iMve rendfiped tint mtios* |iv whioti 
pitpafatiion shall procttsd/ mA ^ qiwMJ^y 
igf iraniaa iwstenimQelieittiBKSMed* 90 fi^p^ 
irn'onk ahathfir, aa <illi«d^ to t^mf!Hi 4# 
difficulty as to the support of DAaQ^(\ 
liowever large their numbers might be- 
aome. No reatnc^oni ^ qvwtli^Qatioii was 
Magainak tiie ocigiiiail^cqiimWiddii F^«* . 
iKse, ^Iii(ii9ase>andf««1|tij)^.y ISifiX wl^m 
WtgaioMi waa.forfeitedi ^en eao^the ^- 
lieqiwntdemincM^iw.' t|wl the rq;»|^iiM]^ 
of the fnooAA sbouMi ^evil^ ilK?: obligatioii 
laiabow.QK itA i»h«)i^^Mll^. 

• I€ it mm dieMr^lo thiMi tb^m ^^oi^drbf 
taif^aafrtaHmvtmng nanjbiod, this obliga« 
tioR' was indispenftal^. Th^ imtm^f^ pf a 
h«iB^ tiding iindier 4l di^Q^ion o^ wdir 
anted' abimdaaef^ «ti^ Hii^ Igie w Iff a$ dif^ 
Ibvenk ^aa the Mii^yiwtion of thii WQi:l4 
he InhafaHed; A3 hmsEiiA o^ti^ie qq^ )^> 
the implanted pi9S«ii^fi y^(^ U^^ to 
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. mairiage is, mediately or immediatety, the 
fiource of all effective industry. We have 
no reason to believe, that the stream ivould 
continue to flow, if the source were cut off 
by which it ils visibly supplied. Coidid a 
fimdily be su{qfK»1.ed wlJkhout labour, the 
known stimulus to exertion would be re-^ 
moved; energy wmild be exchanged for 
md<dence, and the atrival of plenty would- 
be ftiUo^ed by the stagnation of the human 
fiEicuhies. 

We see. around us a world under iim 
powerful agency off this incentive ; and 
whatever may be thought of the weaknein 
or wickedness of mankind, the ^Eurest mdt 
of the j^icture they ^les^it u that wluch 
their unwearied industry and active intfeUi<* 
gence afford. At the same time, esipe^ 
rience does not authorize us to believe that 
a necessity less urgent than that now eidst* 
ing, would excite^^^lieir dcmnant powers, 
or furnish the appearance c^ energy we 
admire. Oii every side, to whatever age, 
or rank, or condition we look, an inherent 
priiiciple of indolence b^rays itself, tducb 
can only be expelkd by the operation of a 
still more powCTfiil desire. 
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Ih savage lifb, indolence puts oa the 
appear&nce of a positive gratification, too 
valuable to be barta^ for any return of 
prospective advantage, and only relinquish- 
ed on the pressure of actual uneasiness* 
Among the lower classes in civilized tio- 
dety, mudi of the same principle is mani- 
fest. Some pr^r any chance or preca- 
rious mode of seeking subsistence, to regu« 
lar industry : others are industrious till 
they have removed the ui^ncy of imme- 
diate want, and, when that is satisfied, 
remain idle and dissolute till it returns 
again* The more gratifying sight of con- 
stant and contented exartion, stUl furnishes 
no countenance to the belief that it woidd 
be voluntarily undertaken, or continued 
ifrithout necessity. As we advance higher 
in the scale, we find the same necessity 
operating no less extensively, stimulating 
invention, giving stabiHty to exertion j 
and, in the end, bringing all those talents 
to nu^turity by which mankind is no less 
benc^ted than adorned. Few of the moi^t 
useful discoveries, or acquirements, can be 
attained without such an unremitting at- 
tention, such a sacrifice of present enjoy- 
ment> as only: a vwy powerful incentive 
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etti otfon^e t i£ it wetc otherwise, w% is 
ti^ fi(^ of esertion I*^ ftlmoist ^sdaiivti^f 
to those who ate not hota liebs of that 
fhsaty wl^cfa a diffn-ent <ii^6iiBStioii mS^ 
readef ui^etsal ? Why are tiie avocatiolil 
Widch conduce most to the W€«HiM*e of (h6 
sp^ea, seldom pimmed by thoto who ism 
not ^von to them by this tUxAig liand ^ 
necessity, i.«. who can by any kgoA^^taemm 
comply with tho Snstin<:tive prinoif^ of 
natttfo, «ad it^ort a Sm^ in the m^ 
md sphere to wliioh they ware bom * f 

It is as possible to pi«tut« to- the iMao 
ginatiOA a raee of men^ who fehOH^ requi^ 
no stimulus to the escet-dsie of the^ mhidi 
4nd powers, as it is to conceive a soU that 
Shotild be fertile without i?altivftti«dit< fiilt 
oitf business is with the wtirld as it e^tn, 
and with men. as we find thenii aitd jvidf- 
ing aecording to that experience^ we may 
affirm without hesitation, that any or^<* 
fiauce which might est&Mish wSmtssA 
plenty, would estabMshako ifiBdyersal kdo^ 
Idtiee, and not only anresteiviliaatlOniaitft 
pK>gres6, bat foroe it to reti*0g!'ad<6i| H it 

"» 6e(S €hdptel? III. pijCI, IM- 
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had cmeev advaiKed. ' Here is ieason 4iq 
believe that this effect has in 9cnoM pecm^ 
liar circumstances actually taken place; 
when a few tribes having left their ^Arent 
«nd Qvefpeopled country^ and fousid ail 
unexpected pl^ity in some new abode» hare 
Ihrfed upon that plenty till they have ioBt the 
arts of their ancestCMM, and left their poil* 
terity to w<lrk out anew^ by the slow mfe* 
th<^ of invention^ the means of suppl^i^ 
wants or faroVidipig comfort*. How soott 
rude inventions are lost, when the ne^^es-^ 
Mty which first sbmckthemout is tiemoved^ 
may be learnt from the example of the 
South Sea islanders, some of whom ar^ 
now in greater distress from the precarious 
supply of iron upon which they depend^ 
than before the visits of £ult^>eans t^ey 
had experienced from the total want of it. 
Be this, however, as it may, it is certain 
that the eff^t of plenty on savage nations 
is indolence and extravagance, tiU tht 
«upply that brought the evil is exhausted 

♦ -^11 travellers have observed in North America 
proofs of evident deterioration, in the traces and remains 
<if wSefttl arts which have been loilg uttefly unknown ihi 
that country. The best account of these is- iUi# to te 
found in Huiuboldf s Besiearches. 
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and activity returns with the necessity for 
its exertioni 

All mankind, as far as we know, agree 
in the same propensities by nature, and 
owe their infinite varieties only to the cir- 
cumstances of society* We have no right, 
therefore, to assume that the consequences 
of plenty would be dififerent in America and 
in Europe; or that, if the necessity which 
has {^oduced all the multiplied inventions 
and ornaments of civilized life, were once 
jremoved, the faculty to suggest them 
would be fostered, or the industry to per- 
fect them survive. But who would be so 
visionary as to affirm, that the comfort of 
society might be benefited by a system 
which excluded all the useful and ingenious 
arts; or the general good of mankind pro- 
moted by the extinction of all the liberal 
professions, the absence of all science and 
literature ? Independence would be dearly 
purchased at the expense of refinement and 
cultivation; and universal plenty would 
afford a poor compensation for the gross 
ignorance into which mankind would be 
plunged. 
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^ lP<Nr|iiimaii labour^ after all^ is notsowxf 
tqpoB tihe MXidi itietums^an abundaob re^ 
jsompense ev^ to the most wearisome and 
x^luctant exertions. : The qvkkk muttipU^ 
eatioa of rtbe species enables thef artsW be 
earned on, and all the labouret^ ih th^nr to 
besuppOited, Withafarless]m>portionQf 
r^ evil, and a much greater i^bare c^ ad^ 
.Vantage, than any hypMhetical change: of 
system could piromise/ That mvltipHca^ 
Uon affinrds a numerous body of labouters^ 
ready to ex^ange for support the exerticm 
of thdr iAdusti^. Thfe abundance of k^ 
bourers leads to the division of labour; 
which is generally known to multiply two 
txr three hiiudred fold the productive powers 
of mam By sueh a division it happens 
that otte person employed in agriculture 
can feed four c^ five others ; which enaUes 
those others to clothe, and ndt only to 
clothe, but to iustruct and defend him in 
return, and to provide his hiunble cottage, 
and to cheet his laborious life with convex 
niences and comforts, which rais^ his situ<- 
atio» infiiutely above any ben^ts that 
cgyuld be expected to result fix>m a dxfferenit 
system. It is not without the assistance 
and cp-operation of many thoittaiKb that 
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filer vin^' meanest peiwcm ki a- civifized 
emiMrf i* pra^rided, «y«n: acM>t)£hg t(» 
IdBitwe-iiitfety 'imagine the eaay and 
aiinple maiomr inii'liioh hie i» ^on^iKMify 
a<bMmiM)idatM. Hie wha first made this 
fitontki had na hypotSieeds toser^e or tat'* 
gumehttp Bi^port^ \vhea he added, thi^ 
"tiie^ acioommodalion of: an EuropeaB 
')Hrisoe dod» not alwayi^. so^mtch exceed 
tha^ of an^ ijidustrioas and:fiugal-peasant» 
as the acc(»imodation (^ the lat^r exceeds 
tiiat of an AMcanking, l|)e i^Molttte maas^ 
ter of the lives and libeittesi of tenthon^ 
sand naked savag^V ^ 

* . • . ' ' ■ 

^ It BppearsV tli^refore, that the exeitixm 
^f vthe human faculties is a result neoessa*- 
lily 'following the relative proportion which 
the increase of the spedes hezn to that of 
Hoodi And that, as fSu* as we see, no otliiar 
ordih^uu^e would have been effectiiat. The 
law of nature has not provided, certainly, 
that a; gratuitous feast should be i^pread f<^ 
-every individual at his entrance into the 
:World^ at which he may partake hiifiself^ 
imd mtroduce whatever ^[ueisfts he pleases^ 

(> SiijStfi\jWealdiof>fcdorti^b/L C.SL ' 
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Without ft retcim on his own part v he must 
pay fat Ma own SdbiSiittence^ aiid that of 
his taxmifi by his labour, in»scKQie'shape or 
btfajer^ iekseotding tlie situ^on he fills. 
^iS' is Ho ex post facto leiw ; it does not 
takie him by surpfise,^ it is pubHely en- 
graven in the bonstitution of things j there- 
fore he accommodates his* mind^ from his 
yotitli Up, to comply with the termis pre- 
ftdrib^ ; the object is ever present before 
himi and deteiaiiines all>his views. Neither 
k :the law partial; it is obligatory some 
wayxM* other upon* all; neither is it a law 
lenfoteed by punishment alcme, and offering 
Ho reward «^ the industry of one assists 
tAhers^ land is assisted by them in return ; 
«nd universal welfare (such welfare at 
ieast as is consistent with an imperfect 
*fitate) is the consequence of universal la- 
Jbom*. 

' II; The first beneficial effect of the law» 
of population: being thus the production of 
indilstry^ the second is tiie quick and ready 
!C0mmunicatien and interchange of the ac- 
-qmsitions of that: industiy among the va- 
rious inhabitants of the globe. 
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An objectOT will ask, why is such lit-' 
terchange necessary? what advantage i» 
gained by the provision, that one country^ 
should be peopled only by the overflowings 
of another ? Why was not the whole in- 
tended population of the worlds i. e. as 
many as could be easily maintained, placed 
at cmce upon its surface, with a power 
only of reproducing the same number? 
He, however, must b6 a bold theorist who 
would prefer this operation, so unlike the 
usual plan of the Creator's worios, to the 
existing law, by which, according to the 
course of gradual multiplication, as many 
as can be fed, are regularly and quickly 
produced. The Creator might certainly 
have called into sudden existence, a thou- 
sand millions, the estimated number of the 
inhabitants of the world now*, together 
with the maintenance they required, with 
the same ease that he created a single 
pmr : but how little would such a plan 
httve harmonized with the wisdom disco** 
verable in the wonderful ecoiiomy of nature; 
with that prospective contrivance which we 
now admire in the organization of the uni* 

^ Wa]lac9 on the Numbers of Mrnkkd, p« 10* 
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verse, as far as our researches can scruti- 
mie ? Waving, however, these objections, 
it cannot be for a moment doubted, that 
the effect of any law which confined the 
human race to the spot in which they were 
bom, would be a great deterioration of 
mankind in point of civilization. None, it 
may be said, would be in want ; but none 
would be better provided than the meanest 
now. Necessity, having never existed, 
would never have, led to all those gradual 
improvements of which it has in every 
age been the parent, and by which it has 
raised, as was largely shown, the character 
and situation of man. 

It is evident, that a constant communi- 
cation of the inhabitants of different parts 
of the globe, transfers the arts and im« 
provements which each have attained, 
with a degree of celerity to which their 
gradual discovery bears no sort of propor- 
tion. This communication is preserved by 
the ordinance of multiplication ; by which 
the world was originally stocked wit^ in- 
liabitants, and by which it is kept almost 
uniformly full, through the continual mi- 
grations from overpeopled countries. These 

M 3 
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migrators* c^fry with them the Ictagnagef 
the arts, and the improvements/of their 
parent country. If every distinct portion 
of the globe ha4 been a$aigned it»:6tock of 
cultivators, each tribe, thus permanently 
settled, must have discoiifered by their. .owi< 
light their own arts, Spiences, andiittVenr. 
tions. But this perp^tuf^ obstm^k iA 4m-^ 
provement is thrown down by ithfeOrdi-! 
nance which has led to the frequent mi-' 
grations of which history is so fuil j an4 
the bands or parties separated at i^arious[ 
periods from oountriess ovei'stocked - and 
(Divilized, have carried civilization with 
them, disturbed, perhapi^j andchepked m 
its growth by the strong hand of necessity 
which tore the settlers from their nalive 
9oil; but often well adapted to & change 
of cUmate, and different mod©' of pultijre ; 

^ This has been the case in all the r^lar inigradbns, 
j(S in those from Egypt to Asi^, from* Asia to Greece,^* 
from Greece to the different chores of the Mediterranean^ 
Und in the later settlements from European counties ii\ 
unpeopled re^ons. This is the regular course of things^ 
imd must not be confounded with ih^' invasions of the 
Bcmian empire, or the subsequent inundation^ of Europe . 
from Arabia and Tartary, which were exjM^ditip^ of tonn 
(|uest^ not pf colpi4?^at^oiu. . 



/ 



«lid»tri}ai]g its jW)te.iJfe9p0r, ftnd jp^^^Kjing 
its braiiQhes i&ore widely, t^an if pQ^%iei| 
to its.c^^in^ spott Of pfrturaJpoi^mLJtry;*^^! 

JiCt ;u9 coBpult Jh^^^ ,o»ly gaid^ yffii c^ 
trusty e]Cp^Qtfee;:jEuid k)ok:to th?^ iSPWlf 
^ries whieU have enjoyed least of thfrt iiir 
lercQwrs« for whicKoatur^ Ijas ^^SUW^p^ 
* g^^ral provA$io9 ; tO; Afllf^noai.rJtoR.i^ 
stajjpe* nt its 4i»coyery by Cpliu^iis j rto 
.many pwl&'of ^fca a»(jL^ia;/tp:JBli^ 
jWd the ialwdfif of tbe Padiflc, ^Tj^fse ajp 
the countries to which we resort .foy eacr 
amples of a savage state, or of a retro- 
•:grftd^4,0i; ftlibest ft statioiiary:jBoa#jyijc^n of 
jeiviU^8ti0n^. »»d these aire Jilj;$^^^ 

. ^ In' ^idly alone, for balance, first some Iberifftf{^ 

ijetiled, 911(1 j^ve the name Triiiacria;,then a band pf 

.Trojans, after tli^ destruction of* their nadye city : next 

^ body of Siciilifirdm Italy, gave the Appellation "AxaSa. 

'^hufi been., ever idhce ret&ned. Some PhcenknaiU ^kd 

^0i;tB« bcMt indi in. Ae.:n€i^b0Piing^J?lfi^. Of the 

^.g{e%, ^ J^^^^s.^tiilt; E^esta^ N»u%, . C^ataof, 

^j^^qtbfK 4tie8f .the Megap^ans, Megara, an^ Seliniri ; 

j^^e 1W Geli Herod. 1^ 6, in init! ' Thuc. t e,'\ 

; %\ *cr *%<ki not all tfeeae Wi^ 'brbught a greater ac- 

^f»kiki^ of Ma^ thaii^ttldh^vebeei^i^pectdd JO'tei^^ 

dig^ious ? See al^ the fUU account of the. Gredaa 90» 

kinies and migg^d^s^ J^itfojfd,^^^ % 8. 
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amples of people who have lotig remained 
fixed in the same spot, with little or no in- 
terchange of communication. Some of 
these countries, when first discovered, had 
»b knowledge at all of any arts, 'except 
'^ose absolutely neceMary for their preser- 
vation : m&ny were totally ignorant of the 
^e of letters; others had recourse to the 
most insufficient and cumbrous methods of 
supplying their place. Any cultivation of 
the jmnd, mcMral, religious, or literary, is 
here to be found in its lowest possible 



Still farther, it appears, that absence of 
intercourse is able to perpetuate barbarism 
in the centre of cidtivation. Which of the 
Crreciim states has left us no reUc of its 
literature, and was confessedly most be- 
hindhand in all the arts^ of civilized life ? 
We turn at once to the community whose 
lliw^ver prohibited the admission of ^tracK 
g^ at home, and the intercourse (^ his 
own citizens abroad* The natives of 
. Sparta never attained any degree of mental 
improvement, till they left the artificial 

* Plntaidi, Vk. Ljro. p. ISi. 
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constitution- under which they were bof&» 
and were brought into the natural sitti^ftioil 
of the rest of mankind by colonization. 

If we prefer the positive to the nega* 
tive argument, we may look on the other 
side for those countries which* have advan^- 
ced quickest and fartheist in the road hi 
mental and civil improvement. Opportu- 
nity of communication in all ages has faci- 
litated this progress to such a degree, that 
si gradual scale of civilization would pretty 
exactly serve to indicate the measure of 
foreign intercourse. 

He is no consistent philosopher, who 
Would take away the piUars by which dvi- 
fizatiori is visibly supported, and aiguej 
that civilization would stand aft securely 
without them. Nor is it necessary to prove 
again that the existing law of population u 
the principal of these pillars ; or that the 
necessity it occasions is at the bottom at 
all intercourse, whether for the purposell 
of colonization or commerce. Without 
that necessity men would not be very 
likely to cross seas o^ traverse deserts. 



Jmwtver, emiy recpu(^led to ,it, when 

In truth, those who would prefer an 
<n?diitaoce oi J^^t^r^oductim) must create 
•the wiNrld itself anew» as well as its inha* 
l)itants. Every district must ^alize the 
idreams oi the golden agcj and producfs v^ 
■itself aUythings requisite to th^ {Hrqsperity 
■of mavMnd. . Ciopbona, the sugar-cane, 
smd !^ potatoe, must be indigenous- in 
Bwop^ i the useful metajl§ mv§t, abound in 
'• AmeriQa and Africa. "Xliis axgjunent is not 
confined to the great divisions of the ^be, 
but is equally applicable to every separate 
idiiE^rict : all 0f which: must possessr ^thin 
•th^i^lves the mat^rialft qeoes^ary tor 
.«yeFyua<^Hai^ and brwg their own, liOia* 
^jl}ij^ii»t»:t«;.eQBal pefeptioft in thepra^ctiqe 
cirfit, m t?i^.would:g^fli.lHtleon- tb^ ji^ole 
gbyttn CK^qaHee .which prev^nt^ opfflipii^^ 
l»6p^09.-. /j\QeQt^mg to, the, existing j^ 
■pen^itii^,' tW? is Av d^yisiuin, of yb[oi|r 
;«»<mg ithfi1inl3#bi|Wta.0f t^e^^iifefft v?ll 
'«» momg the mhaJwJan^ ^ a^tyo^f^^hig- 

%4Join,' Vfi»^ i« equally fbeji^fieis^ioiftvtb* 
iJ«gejija%d.9ntheHimi4iariw!id^ (,- 
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The fact is^ that, when we fQrm the first 
Idea of a scheme fiiam which the stiniulua 
of necessity should be removedi we ar? 
«,pt to paint to, our iniagination a soiQiety 
restricted fi^om ferther increase, prot^oU^ 
from more numerous tribes, yet placed in 
th6 XX&AAlot ttUTOundtng eivili^atiopj'like 
jthe republfc of - Marino as described .by 
Addisojpi, hi the neighbourhood ^^6 pof^ 
p^ous ItftUan^^tat^s, reviving the wOTks 
4pf art md of manufacturing industry they 
might require, in return for the redundant 
produce of th^ flocks and herd^ wjuch it 
was their simple and innocent ccmeern to 
iend ^ ^njoyiiig, in short, at once, the «d^ 
iratitages c^ ja golden and an iron fkgo^ 
3ut4Q fojcming ^ consistent hypothesiis^ we 
mM^ of CQuiti^ suppose the whole world 
pepp]^, as far as it was peopled a!t itU, in 
th^ <^same .^ftasHEier, and advioiejupig in th» 
«anier way to th@ rudiments of aHi and 
f^ij^lc^, without the collision of Jbng^ 
l^tQtr^Oiirse or the asustance. of. ht^igtn 
i^alth,/ And if such an hypothesis Were 
ftppjjied: to jMractlce, . and ioUowed to its 
j^onsi8qu€iiees iu particular detail, the' plain 
^taten^ent wou^ contain the pfoof of the 
ndsdpm of a provision which is calculated 

4 
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to unite mankind into one great family, 
80 as to render partial improvement uni- 
versally beneficial, and to make individual 
genius the common property of the whole 
face. 

We shall appreciate more justly the be- 
nefits continually diffusing by these means, 
if we contemplate the state of the world at 
the present point of time; and conskkr 
how, in every part of it, the quick progress 
of population is spreading civilization. We 
may look first to northern Asia: where 
Russia has been for many years extending 
her supernumerary subjects over the rude 
and {Pastoral nations which belong to that 
immense empire, lliese comparatively ci- 
vilized people, ti^ether with the settlers 
which have been transported fix>m, the 
overpeopled districts of Germany, are in- 
troducing habits of industry, and commu- 
4iicating the advantage of their experience 
In the arts. From the moment when an 
industrious race has established itself in 
the neighbourhood of a rude and indolent 
people, the improvement of their condition 
is inevitable. Hiey have no other chance 
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of competition. For, the addition of 
peoplie, and their superior yie^w of ccnnfoit 
increasing the demand for the i^cessaries 
of life, enhance also their marketable vahiet 
to a price which only Industry can pay. 
The natives, therefore^ either miite with 
the foreign race by intermarriage and bsA^ 
milation, becoming an useful and indus- 
trious people; or they retire from habits^ 
with which they can neither cope nor iftii- 
tate, and, through the increasii^ difficulty 
of rearing a family, gradually disi^pear« 
The barbarism of Asiatic Russia has felt 
this influence; and civilized habits have^ 
during the last fifty years been spreading 
with rapid strides. Siberia, which was for-, 
merly a wilderness utterly unknown, and 
in population far behind even the almost 
'desert tracts of North America, is now a 
flourishing colony, its imported inhabitants 
greatly exceeding the natives in number^ 
And the ease is generally the same through- 
out the settlements, where that degree <rf 
civilization is already attained, which the 
rigour of the climate, the difficulty of trans- 
porting produce, and the little opportunity 
of commercial injLercourse allow. 
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• > ^Ph^ imAeitse and populous kif%domfit 
of southern Asiia do not a]^>eair to neqtdiSEr^ 
tlie asskftc^cBe et- ibreigti s^@M]ttierM^«» i 
"Bekig subject to - I'egtikir gori^ftments and» 
dtvii^oft of »^fa(ats> suf^ited by agrieul* 
Vmei, and ad^aiieied iii the arte ; they shotiid' 
b^ emzmerated amoiigt . those who haeve 
kmg posset^s^d tll6 iiiiproVemeiits which ft 
ftiSl population mti'oduces. But there are 
radoUs d^ees of ciiviiij^tion : and the 
ilftiuehce and ppe^iKlices of Paganism havd^ 
slE^;:|Li^a far below the lev^l to which hei^ 
hixuriant soil and climate might enable her 
to rwe. The commercial industry of the 
Crowded European kingsdoms has penetrat-^ 
ed bithei^ also ; and has tiransferr^ a parV 
of their' population, ismall indeed in com- 
parative number, but of inestimable yalufe 
in respe^ of their attainments. - The light 
thus introduced has already benefited sonie 
portion of these vast empires; which, by 
theb ignorance of the principles of law and 
fiieedom, afford a striking example of the 
slow progress improvement makes in ^atty 
region which has little collision with others* 

Africa, from the nature of its sml and 
its want of internal communication^ though 



n )iikfMff€ils^vaii ki ttie gt%lual diflb^a 
leasi' poputoU»;*fii{d ddnsieijttestl^ijdie |s«l« 

tbe ftiliyesa o^ other cdaMfies^' Ssdifi^un 
l^e Bij^^iW of tanterpi^s^ wM<^ is .flnf>effie>et 
of iflei^siBing pop^lili^nli ^ E^efl tfaem^set* 
fleyatema are fi^^tiig, for the «xpf ens {nuv 
jioie of m^lidrathig t^^ bablts of tfae pec^Ie^ 
anii'^iQitBQiiieEltliig to them a «hAre of the 
adirantdgfl'iwiieh 'oth^ nations have al- 
reiady attained. 



ThbdekiinY of America is more fortUA 
fiate, and' the prospect it presents is a va« 
liialife^histi^ation of the uses of that activo 
principle which conveys civilization univer^ 
sally. This vast continent, which on its 
iSfst difijcovery was, for the most party wan- 
dered over by thin and scattered ^trifoes, is 
now inlbabited by a cultivated and mcreas* 
ing people j and has received by inheritance 
those treasures of improvement which the 
nations of Europe have been through many 
jpent]ii]^§s painfully acquiring. The. case waf 
similar .with, the colonists from ahcient 
Greece, many of whose settlements, vAtl&lt 
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9, period (Comparatively trifling, rivaUed tht 
mMhet-countr^, not only in extent of teif^ 
DtOTy, \kA in, arts and opulence. But the 
leceiit and living example of America }a, 
Jtecidiarly calculated to {dace before us the 
reality of the advantages efi^ted by colo- 
Tmatixm *. The necessity of legal restM^ntss 
in coulees that emerge by their own ef- 
forts from barbarism, is lean^t by experience, 
of nuschief^ by colonists it is already 
knoxm : and the forms of law most compa- 
tible, with the essentials of liberty, have 
b^en discovered. The principles of govern-, 
ment are understood, and the benefits of 
suboixlination acknowledged. Literatuite is 
not obliged to force its. way from, its first 
elements, but hasun advanced point to set 
out from. 

The subject requites no more than to 
glance, in passmg, at these beneficial ef* 
fects of the overflow of Europe ; for it will 

* '< The colony of a dvilized nation which takes pes* 
sesnon either of a waste country, or of one so thinly in- 
habited that the natives easily give place to th^ new set- 
tiers, advances more ra^ndly to wealth and greatness thaa 
«ay other human society.^ Wealth of Nations, b. iv 

3 
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ndt surely be denied, that sucb an increiase 
in the number of the civilized inhabitahtji 
of the globe is justly termed a beneficial 
Consequence resulting from a fiill {)opiila- 
tion. And it must not be forgotten, thai 
not only the moral acquirements, but the 
natural productions in which one coimtry 
has the advantage over another, are spread 
throughout the world by this interchange of 
its great families */' " The inhabitants of 
western Europe have deposited in America 
whatever vegetable treasures they have 
been receiving for two thousand years by 
their communications with the Greeks and 
Romans; by the irruption of the hordes of 
central Asia, by the conquest of the Arabs^ 
by the Crusades, and the navigation of the 
Portuguese. AH these productions, aug^ 
mented by those of America, pass farther 
still to the islands of the South Sea and 
New Holland. A colony (x>Uects in a small 
spot every thing most valuable, which wan* 

. * ^^ The potatoe^ indigenous in South America, has 
become common in New Zealand, in Japan, in Java, in 
Bhutan, and Bengal; where potatoes are considered more 
useful than the bread-fruit tree introduced at Madras. 
Their culdvadon extends from the extremity of Africa to 
Labrador, Icdandy and JLapTand.'' Humboldt. 
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denng maa hafi. discovered over the wliole 
system of the globe */' 

Lastly, it remains to be observed, that 
the important piupose effected by this pro- 
visicm in disseminating the blessings c€ Re- 
velation, must hav« be^i prominent in the 
. view of the Creator. Were there no sti- 
tnulus to interconrse b^ween different 
eoimtries, aay revelation nmst . either have 
been as partial as; that made to the Jews, 
or it muat have been displayed si^>iurately ^ 
to every diirtrict of the> globe. But,tln*ough 
the influence of the -principle we arexonsi-* 
dering, civilization becomes the instrument 
of diffusing Chiiftianity : how active and 
how pow^ui sm inatrameot, is abundantly 
testified by the unexampled exertions which 
tire employed, at the present moment, to 
translate the .Scriptures into more than 
iifty different lat^uages, and to distribute 
them in the remotest quarters of the world. 
Whoever contemplates this fact, must 
either be blind, to the advantages of such 
distribution, or must acknowledge the wis- 
dom of a dispensation, by.meaqs of whix^h 

^ Humboldt, yd. ii. p, 500. 
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a Revdbition made in one age and country, 
is, in effect, made to all ages and all nations. 
For, if we analyz:^ those means, we find 
that it is the activity of full population in 
England which has carried the arts that 
minuter to human comfort to unrivalled 
perfection; that the industry of the same 
]population employed in the transmission of 
those arts, has found access to the rudest 
and most distant countries : and that the 
fulness of every avenue to- wealth at home 
is the foundation of that readiness to end* 
grate and colonize, which leads to the 
establishment of Christianity together with 
civilization. 

This transference of arts and population 
le^s me to remark, as one of the most ad- 
mirable beauties of the system, its easy 
adiaptation to the various circumstances in 
which mankind may be placed by the for- 
tune of their birth. What is the fact? Po- 
pulation, which in the American states 
doubles itself within twenty-five years, in 
thet)ld countries of Europe is not supposed 
to double in less than five hmidred years*. 

* This ^alciilmdjc^ of Smiths does not agree with the 
qmdc prdgn^ of j^c^Iation in these kingdoms durin|$ 
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Here is a difference so enormous, that we 
might believe at first sight that it conld 
only be effected by the interposition of rude 
and violent checks to the increase, in the 
shape of famine or epidemic disease. The 
plan, however, of a wise Oeator is of 
gentler operation. It does not require that 
the population should be reduced, by de- 
priving of existence those who have been 
once brought into the world: but it pro-^ 
vides by a natural check, that the existing 
number shall never far exceed the actual 
demand of the country itself for labourers*. 

the last century. But it may be a just average for Eu- 
rope taken together; and it does not really affect the 
argument, whether the difference is ten or twenty fold. 
1" he fact mentioned by Mr. Malthus is more than suffi- 
cient for the purpose : " In New Jersey the proportion of 
births to deaths, on an average of seven years, ending. 
1743, was 300 to 100. In France and England the 
highest average proportion cannot be reckoned at more 
than 120 to 100.^ Vol. ii. p, 61 / . 

* A perversion of the real state of the fact as to this 
point is too common. The Frendi pamphlet I before 
alluded to is mainly directed against an imaginary position 
which the author attributes to Mr. M/dthus, viz. the ne^ 
cessity of misery to correct the evils of the principle of 
population. However we may pity the faculties which 
could fall into such an -error, it certwnly shaws a just 
vi^w of Divine Providence to b^ ind^;nant at this supw 
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Redundance is prevented, not remedied: 
,2md prevented by the simple effect of that 
division of property, which oHiges everj^ 
man, before he brings a family into the 
Tvorld, to see the means of providing for it 
witlw his reach; and thus gradually, as 
the inhl^tants of a country advance nearet 
and nearer to the limits of their attainable 
support, protracts the average period of 

pofied injury to his attributes. It appears undeniably 
jfrom the calculation in tlie preceding chapter, . that if the 
popidation .-of any country were to proceed unchecked^ 
even for a short period, it would so far surpass the power 
of the land to produce subsistence, that nothing but the 
death of a part could- allow any to survive. But it does 
iiot proceed, and is not intended to proceed, in this man- 
ner, except where the productive country is as unlimited 
as the power to increase the number of consumers. If 
prudential restraint, i. e. the preventive check, is disre- 
garded^ who can doubt that famine, war, or epidemics 
will arise ? just as bankruptcy will come upon a man who 
takes no care of Jus fortune; or disease will follow the 
neglect of prudential rules for the management of the 
constitution. But it is not necessary that the prudential 
check should b^ violated; neither, therefore, is it neces- 
sary that famine and pestilence should carry off a redun- 
dant population. 

Mr. Malthus, with great candour, has omitted some 
paragraphs in his late edition, which had before, created 
^ wrppg impression in the minds of many readers, 
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marriage much beyond the tune which uA* 
checked nature would dictate. It is true, 
that if the inclinations were indulged mth 
as Uttle restraint and consideration iu old 
countries, as in the empty wastes o£Ame« 
lica, some melancholy correotiire, us fa- 
mine, . p^tilence, or the sword, must soon 
ensue, and bring things to a lewl. 13^t 
man, being moderated by reason^ as iwefl 
as impelled by passion, has the means 
within his power of keeping clear of any 
such desperate condition. Where a space 
appears, in which the principle of popula- 
tion may act unlimitedly, the natural desir0 
is also the law of reason. But under the 
different appearance which most European 
Countries present, rational prudence inter- 
feres as a check to the natural desire, and, 
by setting before every individual his owii 
best interests, actually, though perhaps 
unconsciously, determines the rate in which 
population shall proceed. 

In all this there is no violence, no 
cruelty^ nothing contrary to the nature of 
man, as a reasonable and accountable 
being. If his lot is cast in a country where 
po opening appears, by filling which he 
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may gratify the natural wish of planting a 
family around him; this wish, however 
natural^ yields at once, and almost with- 
out a stru^le, to the circumstances whic^i 
imf^de its Ratification. The mind, divert- 
€Ki from on^ object, turns, without pain or 
ccmvulsion, to another : it seeks for 
amusement in the endless varieties of pur- 
suit which civilized life affords, and devotes 
the attention which, in another case, would 
have been paid to a family, to the interests 
of d^nified ambition or literatui;e. In 
those ages of refinement which oppose ob- 
stacles in the way of marriage, many, Tike 
Epaminondas, have left a posterity behind 
them in the victories they have achieved, 
not, indeed, over their fellow-men, but 
over the difl&culties of natural and moral 
acience ; victories which might never have 
f)6eli giained, but for the circumstance 
which diverted their attention froin thfe 
xjommon concerns of ordinary life. This 
applies to educated minds. In the inferior 
rariis, a man - sees his prospect fairly 
j^terced before' him. If he chooses, as it is 
tisually belter he should, in preference to 
ease and freedom from care, the comforts 
of domestic enjoyment and affectionate in- 
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tercourse, he knows that he must pay for 
those comforts in his labour*. Arid thus 
his labour has a perpetual stimulus, and a 
daily reward- Withoirt labour, nature 
gives nothing any whare. A man horn 
into a country already fully occupied, is 
possessed of many advantages ; but those 
advantages certainly demand from him in 
return, severe and constant exertion, if he 
claims to hhnself the peculiar privilege of a 
young society, that of having a family in 
early life, together with the comforts at- 
tending a stat^ of advanced civilization. 

But, on the other hand, is a country 
unexpectedly discovered, in which there is 
abundance of unappropriated land, afford* 

* Among the other uncandid remarks of which Mr. 
Malthus has been the object, he has been accused as the 
enemy of marriage. But what rule will the objector 
venture to substitute for that which he has laid down? 
** The only plain and intelligible measure with regard 
to marriage is the having a Mr prospect of being able to 
maintain a fiunily.'^ Or agaiii, "The lowest prospect 
with which a m^ can be justified in marrjring seems to 
be, the power, when in health, of earning such wages. 
Its, at the average price of com, will maintain the ave- 
rage number of living children to a i|iarriage.^ Appendix,^ 
^-}. ii.p. 537. 
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Ing a fair prospect of support and improve- 
ment of their condition to new adven- 
turers ? There are many prepared to em- 
brace the prospect, and, dissatisfied vnth 
the reward Iheir labour can attain at honie, 
to transfer their exertions and affections to 
an adopted land. And there is already, in 
human nature, an inherent principle, which, 
now freed from prudential restraints, in a 
short period wiU people the vacant space 
with intelligent existence, with millions of 
beings possessed of all the improvable 
faculties which distinguish mankind, and 
heirs to all' the hopes which religion opens 
to our view. 

Thus, when population has answered 
its purpose, and it becomes expedient that 
it should be checked for a whUie, the fore- 
seen difficulty of procuring support retards 
it, silently, but effectually. And if the er- 
pedience lies the other way, there is a na- 
tural power at hand, by which the advan-p 
♦age attained by civilization in one country, 
is quickly communicated to another. 

It appears, then, that the principle of 
popuMion, prescribed by the Deity as an 
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insfcrumeant for peopling the world with a 
sucj^esBive dtoek of intelUgenl inhftbittoibsr, 
^id Jce^ug it in that istale \^hieh was 
most agreeable to Ms^ plan in its formation* 
not on}y fills, but dvilizes the globe, aiid 
contains in itself a provision for difltoin^ 
fche beaeficial defects which it dnginallyget 
wsa^tb^H. To trace the powar of snch a 
pri^c^ple, and to dis^^orer, on^nqiiiry, that 
Mi object iso^extensive as the re^plenkbtnent 
and ^^Ikadon^ of the :^obe is ^cdmpiBfili- 
'Cdby the silefit Operiition of a sing^ na*- 
twftl law, r'eBa5)0^ers Ks to proiioiHice that 
i^Le^signs of the Creator are darned into 
execution with infinite wisdom. Neith» 
should it be foi^otten, that the law itself, 
by wMeh these -ends are attained, is n^her 
harsh nctrijoerQive, but forms an iiz^ortant 
part of pur earthly happiness : it is not 
written in characters of severity, but pror 
m^lgated by the gentle Vcnce of persiaaidon. 
The first fmit of that instinctive principle 
which ter^iintftes in the rettdts we have 
deduced -and contemplated, is the passion 
of love; which, among the most rational 
and improved part of mankind, refines, 
chastens, and animates tjbe soul; encou- 
rages the noblest exertiivis^ and ia^pires 
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the sublimest sentiments. Even in lower _ 
stages of civilization, love has been found 
to cherish feelings elj^vated far above the 
g^ieral 4standard, to soften th6 severity of 
v|Hu;toral habits, and disarm the ferocity of 
the conqueror. Among the rude and un* 
educated classes, the prmciple of which I 
liave traced the eflfects, is both the source 
bimI the pledge of domestic union : and by 
^e " charities of father, scm, and brother,** 
vhich it introduces, affords a voluntary 
support to the imbecility of the weak^ 
sex, and to the helpless condition of in- 
fancy and chllcUiood. To enlarge, how« 
^ey«r, upon this head^ would be to encroach 
<m a subject more prqperly bdbnging to 
that part of this work which treats of 
ithe goodness of the Create. I shall ac* 
cordingly 6(»idu(te the pres^at chapter, by 
^ condei^ recapitulation of the general ar« 
gumeM. 

It appeared then, first, to be the design 
of the C5reator to people tl^ world with 
rational and Imptdvalde beings, plac^ 
thCTe, it should seem, in a state prq)arja- 
toiy to sotte hi^iier sphere of existencef' 
into wMdii th^y migbt h^eaft^ be remov- 
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^. With this view, he implanted in the 
first progenitors of the species a passion 
transmitted by them to their descendants^ 
which in the outset prompts the finest 
feelings of the mind, and leads to that 
close union of interests and pursuits, by 
which the domestic comfort arid haimony 
ctf the human race is most effiectually pro- 
moted. : The operation of this princqde, 
filling the world with competitors for sup- 
port, eirforces labour and encourages in- 
dustry, by the advantages it gives to the 
industrious and laborious at the expense of 
the indolent and extravagant. The ultimate 
effect of it is, to foster those arts and im* 
provements which most dignify the cha- 
racter and refine the mind of man ; and 
lastly, to place marfdnd in that situation 
-which best enables them to improve their 
ni^tural faculties, and at the same time 
best exercises, and most clearly displays^ 
their virtues. 

The collateral benefits derived from the 
same principles were shown to be the pro- 
motion of universal comfort, by ensuring 
,the most effective disposition of labour 
.and^^lj; and the diffusion of the civili- 
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izatioii thus attained, by a gradual and - 
steady ptogfess, throughout the various 
regions of the habitable globe. * 

Such is the vieW of the omniscience 
and comprehensive \Hsdom of the Creator, 
deducible from the facts respecting po- 
pulation, and its tendency to a (quicker in- 
crease than the supply of food can keep 
pace with, which have been first explain- 
ed to the present generation, and added 
to the stock of physical truths unfolded by 
modem' inquiry*. The particular effects 
of the muMplicfation of the species, which' 
t^ie object Mr. Malthus had in view obliged 
him to illustrate and enlarge upon, are so 
tmprepossfessiiig, that many persons have 
forcibly shut their eyes against the com- 
pleteness of the inductidn, and the extent 
of the evidence by which the force of the' 

* The iSnal cause of such an universal law, viz. to" 
stimulate en^gy and industry, has been suednctly hint^" 
ed by the expositor of the principle,, in his excdlent 
chapter upon moral restraint. Had it made part of his 
subject to trace its moral as far as its physical effects, I 
imagine there would have been as little room left for sub- 
sequent observations in one branch of the argument as the- 
other. , . . 
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principle is. indisputably proved. Otfe^rs, 
unable to withstand oonyiction, bave been 
inclined to claas^this amoi^ the ^^ boiste^ 
TOus doubts and sturdy objections, where* 
With, in philosophy, as weU as in diA^ty, 
the unhappiness of our knowledge too 
nearly aeq\iaints us^*/' Tbey.ihave con* 
sidered it asan anomaly in t|^ system of 
divine admimstration ; a prevision for en* 
tailing upon mankind much laborious po* 
verty, and some painful indigence. The 
antidote, however, is commonly found to 
grow within reach of the pois<m. The in* 
^Btinctive principle by whidb ev^ coimtry 
jm the world is repl^iished with inhabit- 
ants as fast as its fertility all9#s, when 
more generally understood, and more fuUy 
reflected upon, will be appealed to bs 
a proof that* as our knowledge asd re* 
seardies extend, they discover to us, in the 
moral as well as in the natural world, new 
proofs of most comprehensive wisdom in 
the Creator. It is, in fact, the mighty en- 
^ne which, operating constantly and uni- 

* Sir Thomas Browne, Reli^o Medici. " More of 
these,** continues the excellent author, ^*no man has 
known than myself; which I confess I conquered, not in 
a martial posture, but on my knees.^ 
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fpnnly, keeps our world in that state 
which is most agreeable to the design 
of the creation, and renders mankind the 
spontaneous instruments of their Maker, in 
filling and civilizing the habitable globe. 
We may not, perhaps, be able to discover 
all the bearings, or follow all the con- 
sequences, of a principle which is un- 
doubtiedly the primary, though secret 
agent, in producing all the boundless va- 
rieties of the human condition; It ought^ 
however, to satisfy us ; if, as our inquiries 
penetrate farther into the general laws of 
the animate and inanimate creation, we 
clearly discover a wonderful subserviency 
of appointed means to the accomplishment 
of some imiform design; affording, even 
where the design is but partially under- 
stood, such testimony of wisdom in the 
means, as obliges us to rely in humble 
acquiescence upon the Supreme Disposer 
of both. 
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ON THE GOODNESS OF THE CREATOR. 



CHAPTER I. 

Proofs of a henevoleni Design in the Crea^ 
tor^ from ike Constitution of Mankhid. 

It is sublimely declared in the Christian 
Scriptures, that " God is Love." In truth, 
to figure to ourselves undw any other cha- 
racter a Being of infinite wisdom to con- 
ceive, and power to execute his designs, 
would appal the ima^atign of his de- 
pendent creatures. Neither can we find, 
in reasoning a priori, and from the nature 
of things, any foundation for believing that 
the misery rather than the happiness of 
those dependent creatures can be desired or 
deyised by ft Being who cannot possibly be 
^ctuat^ by any of the motives from whiph 
we know that injustice proceeds, as igno- 
rance, selfishness, or partiality; and who 
can have entertained; sp far as we are 'able 
tp discover, no other object ift creating 
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man, except the intention of finally com-« 
municating a Isomer proportion of happi-i 
ness than misery. These are the principles 
froiftTfhich is de4uQed the necessity of jus? 
tice and benevolepcp in the Creator. 

Arguments! of this nature/will have 
noLore or less efifect, according to the con-« 
stitution of the mind to which they are pre-! 
sented. At the same time it must be con- 
ceded, that the works of God, generally 
considered, form the best criterion of his ^ 
intentions ; and th&^t, however indisputable 
the eternal truths njay be which rehder 
goodness inseparable from power and wis- 
dpin, there will still remain a reasonable 
inquiry, how far the actual appearance of 
the worl4 justifies this conclusion. And, 
in point of fact, many, as was before ob- 
served, have denied the moral attributes of 
God, who have deduced his physical attri- 
butes from the works of the creation. It 
is sufficient to instance Lord Bolingbroke, 
who has declared, that a self-existent Be- 
ing, the first cause of all things, infinitely 
powerful and infinitely wise, is the God of 
natural theology ; but he sees no gi^ound 
for the assertion, t|iat God is just, and 
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goo<l,;and righteous^ and holy> as well as 
powerful and wise i an a^ser^on which he 
evidently thinks inconSistettt with the ad- 
nufision of evil ** He will not allow> with 
some of the ajicient thel&ts, that love was 
;|he first principle of things^ and that it 
determined God to bring his creatpes into 
^existence. He argues^ that it ^annot be 
said of the mcMral attributes wli^ch we as- 
cribe to the Supreme Being, that they ap- 
pear, like his wisdcmi, in his works ; nay, 
he says^ ^^ it cannot be disputed, and all 
Bides agree, that many of the phenomena 
are repi^nant to our ideas of justice and 
goodness/' I have selected the terms 
. of the mcM'e modem sceptic : but his is, in 
fact, the same objection which has he^ 
turged ever since the days of Epicurus, 
who alleged that the existence of evil, 
Wh^thet natural or moral, mtist either dis- 

♦ Phil. Works, V. Sl6, &c. Se6 also Leland, vol. 
i. 887, &c. Gibboh transfers the remark even to the 
Hebrew Sfeiij[>tur& : *V The moral attributes of Jehovah 
ionay not e&sily be recbncifed to th^ standard ot human 
virtue i his metaphysical qualities are darkly ei^pressed ; 
but each page of the Pentateuch arid of the Prophets is 
Ian evidence of his powei*.'** History, ch. 50. 
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prove the omnipotenee, or prove the njiiA- 
letolence, of the JOdty*. 

Lord Bolingbroke does not Ml hi seve- 
rity agahist those divines i^ho ha^e ven- 
tured to assert that God made man bnly to 
be happy. Such an assertion, indeed, it is 
su^iently evident, cannot be maintained. 
But it has been made with more attelitioii 
to the rides of induction than the cdfttraiy 
conclusion of Lord Bolingbroke* It is at 
least fottnded on a comprehensive view of 
the general laws observed in the constitu- 
tion of the world, though with too mudi 
neglect of the excepti(ms : whereas Loid 
Bolingbroke requires us to deduce our con- 
clusion respecting the character of the 
Deity, in defiance of all just argument, not 

^ f' Deus aut vult tollere mala, et non pofest; aut 
potest et non vult: aut neque vult neque potest; aut et 
vult et potest. Si vult et non potest, knbedllis est, quod 
in Deum non redit : A potest et non vult, invidus, quod 
aeque aUenum a Deo. Si neque vult neque potest, et in- 
vidus et imbedllis est, ideoque neque Deus. Si vult et 
potest, quod solum Deo convenit ; unde ergo sunt mala?** 
Lactant. de Ira Dei, cap. 13. Lactantius^s answer is an 
the principle of King, in his Ori^ of Evil, that Grod 
could have removed the evil, but, in so dcHng, would have 
removed more good than evil. 

4 ^ ^ 
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frdoi those g(^eiill laws, but frotn ihh ek- 

It wfli be nbeessary, first, to touch vet^ 
bAeflif upon the aiguments by which it 
few b^en Shown, beyofad the possibility c(f 
cfOti«raridictioh, that the general laws of oirf 
l^t^ln ^!^ce that regard for the happi- 
n0i^ of manliSttd which we caH gobdnesil 
ifilh^to^ty: ahd I shall then inquire, at 
tboife l^gth, how for the exceptiohii td 
which objectors refer, may be accotmtetl 
for without militating against this conclu* 
si&n. 

Gtov6mment, whether divine or human, 
pW3^oftest6 itself some special object; keeps 
some ^att in view, in conformity to which 
thoiie subject to its influence nrast move ; 
points out some atetions to bfe done, aiid 
otbeilr to be shuniied. Now, human govem- 
j^eMi^ etnpldy the agency of terror, and 
tifforfcfe obedience by puiiishmeiit alOne. 
They order, they forbid, they deter, they 
chai^tiiie. Rewards, for reasons which have 
h&en often assigned, they neitli^r prolpose 
iior confer ; ahd the only r6tm^ri which caT^ 
be expfS&cted from the most studipiiS 6b- 
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servance of their laws, is immunity froid 
their penal sanctions. Had the Ruler of 
the world prescribed to himself the same 
course, human life would have proved a 
very ui^enviable possession. That he 
might have done so, that he would have 
done so, if he had not willed by prefer* 
ence, and, to a certam degree, the earthly 
happiness of mankind, is no less evident, 
than that he has really contrived the sys- 
tem on which the world is governed with 
benevolence in view. 

1. Mankind are endowed, as their bu- 
siness on earth requires, with two sets of 
faculties, corporeal and intellectual: and 
it has been already shown to be a : rea- 
sonable assumption, that their right exer- 
tion of these faculties Was the object pro- 
posed in their creation. With this con- 
stitution, it obviously appears that two 
modes of government might be applicable 
to ma^^ and that, to perform the part 
assigned him, he might either have been 
stimulated by unmixed and unrecompensed 
pain, or induced and rewarded by gratifi- 
cation. It were possible, doubtless, that 
the satisfaction of hunger and the other 
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appetites, should, at best, only have prov- 
ed the aHeviation of suffering ; that mental 
exertion and social intercoiH*se should foe 
accompanied foy no d^l^ht ; that reci- 
procal affection and the domestic charities 
should be prescribed to us as barren duties, 
but rewarded by po return of pleasure. 
It w^re possible that imeasiness should 
not only bethc spring of all our actions, as 
has been asserted with too little limitation, 
but that no enjoyment should be con- 
sequent upon the exertions to which we 
were so prompted. 

This, I say, might have been the law of 
nature. But, on the contrary, even in 
those cases where a desire to escape from 
present pain, that is, where uneasiness, 
positively felt, determines our will in re- 
gard to our actions^ it is ordained by the 
general constitution of the world that the 
means by which we attain our object, are 
accompanied with gratification. Human 
life is itself supported, from the cradle to 
the grave, through the medium- of gratifi- 
cation. Hie species is continued by th^ 
influence of a passion which enlivens ex- 
istence and sweetens exertion. We ar« 
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nm go6«led by pMti to Mmsf, y^h6m ft 
ttcompehH^ of jdeasui-e: Wfe njfe flcft tor- 
mented kit^ ^ cburse i[^ Mitiaa cOhJTonii^ 
abfe to the di^6 |)Iieiii Of gov^rhfiienl) bui 
ftUui^d to obey it^ by tlie pi^odjiefet ot fdms 
^takMiMte »aftlditetio)i. 1^ desif« o^ dS»«i 
tinetion, tfee hope of betterihj^ muf mii^^ 
tiony th6 love of eb^^ Are tll6 Ui^V^rs^ 
ttiotiveft W ttetiioHy hebhXxM it id tifid^-^ 
stood tbaft plea^t)]^ accottipfttii^ tlie m^ 
takitnent of ease i^d diBtitictiofi. Vheit^f 
nensatioiis, kide^, propwly so Oalled^ ttl*^ 
though they are the appomted adihOtlitionS 
against danger, are very seldom the imme- 
diate stimalftnt^ of action: but whether 
employed as stimulants or admonitions, it 
is uniformly provided that Some reward 
should attend the energies exerted in ob^^ 
dience to them. And that these rewai^dS 
are the gratuitoils gift of benevol^licfe on 
the part of the Supreme Contrivefj muiSt 
remain an incontrovertible propositicm, tiU 
it be shown oh the other side thst thfe 
government of the world could not be cfar- 
ried on withoat them : or that all mank^^ 
might not have been forced into habitual 
action by the stiftg of positive pUki^ a* 
well ae^ a West Indian slave, if they had 
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been siibject to the control of a tuler 
equally indifferent towards th^^tAppakess. 

n. That the happkxtss (tf m^a WB&e0itt- 
suited by his Creattw, appears no less e^- 
dently frotaoi the constitution of our in!lel- 
tec^nal faculties, than from oter bodSycieth- 
sations. The nature of those faculties, 
-and the improi^emetrt whidi tJtey a»e cfa^ 
pable of receiving from eieerdse, showlSialt 
it was the intwitiott of the Creator to "bring 
the powers of the mfcd into a<^tii0n, 'by 
which the advantage tX yeaaMnd cierBets 
tively is no less |Mt)n(dted, than the rank <if 
^the individuals is extSted in the «cale of 
beings. It is contr^d aecOTdingly Jfhstt 
'the i»tuation aHortted to to^kind tenders 
the exertion of their 'Meiltal powers neees'- 
•«a!ry; and the chain 'dfcfrenni^aHees, as 
"has been seen airefady, Is 'so 4in)eed 'toge- 
ther, as to produce that exertion, invari- 
ably and universally, to a greater or less 
d^ree, in all states of civffiaaticw. It 
•commonly happens, however, that tfiis-ex- 
'ertion is not made fer ihfe isake at any 
■^asure imnvediaieh/ 'resultlng^m'it ;. the 
iiitellectual 'feculties are wot iniprbved, 'ndr 
the imagination cultp^ited, fbr fee' purpose 
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of obtaining the gratification which A well-^ 
cultivated imagination and a vigorous miniJ 
confei*: but any such pleasure is rather the 
result than the ol^ect of naental exertion ; 
which is originally undergone wit^ tJie in- 
tent of supporting or bettering our condi- 
tion in society, or from the necessity CfH 
keeping up to that standard which a state 
of general cultivation has raised# The 
pleasures, therefore, which reward a mind 
whose powers are cultivated, and energies 
habitually employed, may be as properly 
8t3rled gratuitous, as thase which we receive 
through the medium of the external senses. 
They are the incidental consequence of a 
labour imdertaken for other purposes than 
those of obtmning a return of pleasure;. 
And which would be undertaken equally,, 
the circumstances of the world remaining: 
tlie same, even if no such return attend- 
iod it. 

That the pleasures, however, thus gra-^ 
tuitously bestowed, axe not inconsiderabler 
will be universally acknowledged. Though 
they are moderate in degree, t^oy are fre^ 
quent in occurrence : and alike exempt from 
jdl the evil of excess, and clear from any 
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idedttctk)n of pain. They impart a chrnm 
to the common concerns and business of 
life, which without them would be neces- 
sary, but tedious and dull. For, it is not 
only true, that, as the moderate exercise of 
the body is agreeable to a person in health, 
so to a mind habitually active, its own ex- 
ertions are pleasurable ; but it is also a re- 
sult of the pleasure annexed by our consti- 
tution to the exercise of the imagination, 
that there is scwcely an object in art or 
nature, which may not, dther in itself, or 
through representation and description, 
excite a pleasing idea to a well-cultivated 
mind. 

If the origin of these gratifications is 
considered, it becomes evident that they 
are not fortuitous, but interwoven with our 
eonstitution by the primary design of JVo- 
vidence. Thct^fact, with respect to the 
pleasures here alluded to, viz. those de- 
pendent upon literature and the improve- 
ment of taste, stands confessedly thus : that 
to a mind invigorated by exercise, and re- 
fined by cultivation, a new class of plea- 
sures is introduced, and an avenue is open- 
ed to intellectual gratificatifMi, of which 



thore is no Ike^ ^Eeept the bouod^ries ef 
natufe herself, in oU her infinite rarieties. 
Th^» farther, ^ we inqiure into the mode 
tfamu^ which these pleasures are received, 
it( win a^»eax that the images which are 
dflUghtfiiJ to a pers<m oi improved taste, 
sSord that ddight from some pleasii^ 
^aotion which they are calcqJated to raise ; 
^tfaer by an agp^eeable interest, suggested 
by the obje^ itaelf , or by renewing, through 
^e medium of the ima^nAti<m, some 
ftormfir interest or satisfaction, which it is 
now agreeable to recal It is not, thef^* 
ftwc the olijecl itself^ whether seen in 
' nature or represented by those who dese^be 
or copy nature; but the ideas which that 
object is able to^sidte, which gratify the 
imnd; and which axe raised in us by a ve. 
gobur and secret association, discermbje in 
ite efiRiot, but oSi^ix escaping our notice in 
ila mode of operatatm. . 

But ijthough the association, as it thus 
appears, is the immediate, it cannot be the 
uteimate cause of the pleasure. The asso- 
ciation pleases by exciting emotion ; but 
in. the emotion itself the pleasure originally 
lesidss. " The idieas suggested by th^ 
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mtj^rmftfi spring; ar© 1^9^ pijQ4uctKe e| 

«f Vmd^n^eps^ Tk^ iso^g^ su^epte4 bj^ 
tiae puoqpect of mns» are kofiggs b§lo?i^»« 
tft pity, tp mdvichaly, ^ad to a^iKurflutimi; 
The ideas, in the same Htai^^F aw^l^^e4 
b^r the. ^ew^ of the siec^ in & steam, ^pe i^m 
«^ f(ym&(y of mcyesty, smd of terror *," 
We mmi, however^ go (me step ^ther, m 
^der t^ iiiquire why these @BaoUcGB$ em^ 
pleas^. And this eiE^ only be r^ecre^ tA 
$he oHgiQal e^stituUoQ of ova B^vi?e» 
which is so framed as to hegra^tS^^ by th^ 
%K^s of &»li»g thi^ awakene4 m^ th»4 
iBOjQstimt^ aming }a eyeiy vi|#|gi^ m^^ 

It. i» i^eesswy to Iik^ «p<ni tlos, be."^ 
cause, since, it has been rec^ivod, a^pa^ 
rently with much justice, that the pleasures 
^ taste are dimved &om Qur ow9 assQcia- 
Idons, it might perhaps be fc»rgo^t^» thaj^ 
tiie pleatuxes are not al&Q^ther. ^ em Qw^ 
jbrmatioQ. The power of being so pleased 
Is* in&ot, as mudvthe Grefttpr's;^„ q^ 
^e gratification arising ^from a i^weet £iar^ 
fyiur, a bea^tifi4 colour, or an ltttnnQ«i0Uft 
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sound. The sweetness of sugar would be 
wasted, if the palate were not naturally 
gratified by that taste; and harmony is 
lost upon a diseased or imperfect ear. 
So would the pleasures of association^ 
or, in other words, the pleasures belonging 
to an improved understanding, cease alto* 
gether, if the mind were not naturally 
susdeptible of pleasure arising from its 
own emotions. That it is Uius susceptible, 
affords a strong additional proof of the 
benevolence of the Creator : who, in the 
same manner that he has rend^ed the 
means of our preservation agreeable, has 
also bestowed a reward upon those ex.** 
ertions of the mind which were rendered 
necessary by a separate branch of thQ dis' 
pensation relating to mankind. 

"niis rapid outline of the plan upon 
which our bodily and mental faculties are 
constituted, is sufficient to show that the 
design of God, in creating man, is carried 
into execution generally by the medium of 
pleasure instead of the operation of pain j 
and that he has superadded gratifications 
to the exertion of all our faculties, without 
which his counsels might be fulfilled as 
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coittpltetely, but less happily for mankind 
I deem it superfluous to enlarge upon a 
subject which so many excellent Writers 
hkte occupied, and upon which, so much 
has beteh alteady shown, that it is evidently 
the concern of the exponents of the di- 
vine goodiiess to argue by opposite proofs, 
that the liappinei^ of man was tiot the 
object of jthe Greatoh It is as unn^es- 
sary in taoml as in philosophical inquiries to 
labour farther in proving points which have 
been proved already. More truth would be 
elicited, and much pains spared, if each 
reasoner set out where his predecessor in 
the same "subject had concluded ; or only 
tbought himself obliged to demonstrate 
anew points that had been hitherto imper- 
fectly explained. 

The example, however, of Bolingbroke, 
which J before adduced, affords an in- 
stance, amongst others, of arguments 
raised against the general conclusion, from 
the numerous exceptions which confes- . 
sedly militate against it ; and which, in the 
opinion of some, prove the object of the 
Creator not to have been benevolent, or, 
according to others, frustrate his benevo* 

VOL. II. ? 
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teni contrivance. Let it be allowed, tfaey 
say^ that there is a visible provision for 
the happiness of man; that soutces of 
gratification are opened^ such as cannot b^ 
resolved into mere utility, and evidencin|^ 
a desire upon the part of the Creator cor- 
responding to what might have been ante^ 
cedehtly expected, that man should be 
happy. But in a Bdng of infinite power, 
why is this provision frustrated ? Why do 
we actually find so great a {»*c^portion of 
natural evil, in the shape of pain and pri-^ 
vation ; and of moral confiision, fix>m the 
existence of vice, the coteequences of 
which are destructive to happiness, and" 
entail misery on the good as well as on'ti^e 
. wicked ? " If we behold any thiog irre- 
gular in the works of man, if any machme 
answer not the purpose it was made for, if 
we find something in it repugnant to itself 
Or others ; we attribute that to the impo- 
tenqe, ignorance, or malice of the worit- 
Inan: but, since these qualitiesi have no 
place in God, how come they to have 
place in his work^ * ?'* 

♦ King^s Origin of EvU, . p. 7«. 



This objection embraces an inquiiy, 
which has been often pursued; nei- 
ther indeed can it be expected, from the 
limited nature Of our faculties, and our 
want of a comprehensive knowledge of the 
diviiie counsels, that it ever j^ould receive 
ISO complete an answer as to set at re^t the 
curiosity of man upon a subject at once 90 
perplexed and so interesting. But as the 
diflBcuhy it involves is both more import- 
ant and more obvious than any other 
within the range of theology ; and as there 
are various courses of argument by which 
it may be met ; additional inquirers may 
be still usefully employed, in considering 
the disorders of the natural and moral 
world, the degree In which they fexist, and 
the probable design of the Creator in per- 
mitting their existence. 
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CHAPTER IL 

The present Existence of Mankind eonsi- 
dered as a State of moral Trial. 

On oiii* entrance upon this subject, it is 
necessary to premise what has sometimes^ 
been kept out of sight by the visible and 
prominent disorders of man's moral state^ 
namely, that there are still proofs of an 
evident determination m favour of virtue in 
the world. This determination is shown 
by the tendency of virtue- to promote hap- 
piness, to gain superiority, to acquire the 
love and approbation of mankind ; while 
vice, ott the other hand, is not only punish- 
ed as detrimental to society, but excites 
general abhorrence, as it were from some 
innate principle, however in many in- 
stances perverted. The fact, at all events, 
whether ascribed to innate sentiment, or 
to the spontaneous influence of reason, or 
to the universal effects of virtue upon so- 
ciety, is undeniable, that, in spite of the 
extent and prevalence of evil, it is the 
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^mifonEii t^id^y of mankind to favour, 
love, and ^tdmire virtue; and that this 
beu^ part of the constitution of things, or 
necessarily arising out of it, amounts to a 
jieclamtion from ^^ Him who is supreme in 
nature, which side he is df, and which 
part he takes: a declaration clearly in 
&vour of virtue and against vice ♦/' 

But supposing it allowed, that man- 
kind, by the exertion of some of their in- 
herent faculties, usually discern, and even 
choose by preference, where their passions 
do not interfere, a course of conduct con- 
formable to the general rules of moral 
virtue J a fact which, in this low view of it, 
will hardly be denied ; the question, it is 
still said, does not so much concern the 
degree^ as the eooistence^ of moral evil — an 
^^ which has hitherto kept the world in a 
state of perpetual disturbance ; which de- 
forms universally, though unequally, the 
human mind and character in every indi- 
mdual, ' and overwhelms a large proportion 

* Butler^ Analogyj e^iap, ul to which I refer, as 
having indisputaUy ^stabJ^tshAl ^ fapt alluded to. See 
ji^so some remarks tp thissi^iif^ ^^rpof^, \\y S<^arch''s light 
#f ^Nature, yol. v. p. 307. 



in nnrep^t^d sin; whick AK^^dses tl^m t« 
l^resenft n^s^^ drfid detei»tatk>n) ttnd, ai 
we «« expressly told by RevekUozi, tA 
the severest punishment hi ^ life to emne^^ 
llii6 question is hot eompletely iinswei«d 
by allegi&g, that free-will is man's m«st 
t&luable qmality $ that his abuse of thi» 
power has introduced the disorders of Ihfe 
moral world; and that man, therefore, 
himself the delinquent, cannot reasonably 
arraign the divkie goo^^ess fbr Ms owft 
bad use of his distinguisMng property f. 

* The Scripture^ history of the M of mr first jMi- 
rents, ttnd its consequences, however satisfactorily it a^ 
counts to Christians for the present state of man, ci^^not 
be expected to silence sceptics; because the argument of 
the objector goes ferther bade, and tnqutres why they were 
|»rmitted, or creAted liable to fall This^ is tl^ objection 
t^f BoIingbix>ke, when he con;ipIains of the severity wi^ 
which God punished our first parents for a fault which 
he foreknew they would commit, when he abandoned 
their free-will to the temptation of committing it. 

•|- This is the scope of King^s argument, in bis fatnmis 
Origin of Evil. " If we can fehow that more evils Abcek- 
tarily arise from withdrawiiig 'Or restraining the ude-^f 
free-will, than from permitting the abuse of it, it must 
^ evideirt that Gorf is ob%ed to'suflef eitfter these or 
^eatej- etils. And since ihe le^Eist df tirese ^ecessal^ ev9a 
is diosen, even infimte goodhesl^ ^ovid not pos^Iy tlo 
better.^ Sect. v. subs. 1. 
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Surely^ vheti we reflect upQn the piu^ 
loalmy of the worid, when ire contraai 
plate its preaeat appearance, and when atr 
tiM same time we turn om thoughts to 
that future state, of exist^ice which forms 
the best hope and consolation of the 
good; our reason must forcibly suggest to 
m> that, as far as our views can embmce 
the question, it would appear ififimtdy 
Itettar for mankind if they had possessed 
90 opportunity oi making a bad diection; 
cnr had been determined i^vincibly in favour 
of a good one, than that they should be 
eaqposed to the hazards of a contest wh^e 
all are endai^ered, and so many are sum 
to foil irreeova'ably *. 

Whoever endeavoure to prove that 
mankind, in being left liable to error, are 

♦ It b a prindpal inquiry of Bayle, iti iiis weU-khown 
4isou38ian of this siibject, why God, fbreseeiiig 4hat k 
^reatijire woujd sjn, if If^ to it3 own fire? conduct, ^ haf, 
determine it to that which was good, as be does contc 
nually determine the souls of the blest in paradise. The 
beflft answer, probably, which that objection can meet with 
is given by Law in his jaotes on King, vpL iv. p. 11% 
fiwp. V. sect 5, subs. 8^ But it is fqqrfi calc^i V t ed to 
silence, thgn to salasfy iobjections« 

p 4 
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placed in the most desirable state/ Beid 
under the disadvantage of arguing agaifisi 
the general apprehension and conviction 
which mnst result from a survey id the 
world That general conviction^ iasserts^ 
that the being free and liable, Atid con^ 
sequently likely, without constant diligent 
and painful struggles, to choo^se e?il, i$ 
not only the greatest drawback On indivi-* 
dual, but on universal happiness; that it 
leads to the heaviest misfortunes and the 
most poignant anguish to which life is ex* 
posed: of which the chief alleviati(»i is 
the hope qf becoming at length victorious 
in such a difficult trial, of being relieved 
from intercourse withgi^ilty free agents, and 
of enjoying the delightful tranquillity of a 
repose froip the disturbing power of p^r. 
sion^. 

. It is a position wholly untenable, that, 
According to our view erf the subject, the 
de^e of moral evil must necessarily have 
been as great as it is, unless an absolute 

*' The passage in Cicero to this purpose is very strik* 
ing : ^^ O felicem ilium diem, cum ad illud divinum ani- 
morum concilium' coetumque proficiscar, et cum ex hap 
turba Qt colluvipne dkcedam r De Senectute, 
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restraint had been laid upon the will of 
man. Without etitering into metaphyiucal 
discmsion^v it may be safely assumed, that 
the will is detennined by the greater a|^a^ 
rent good ; and that, when it makes a bad 
election in defiance of reason and judg- 
ment, the dismission of some present un 
easiness, or the possession of some present 
gratification, is the greatest a^^xarent good 
at the time bdng. Had, then, their real 
interest, upon a full view of their present 
and^ future condition, been placed before 
aU mankind with a dear distinctness which 
we can certainly conceive,; because w^ 
lia\% examples of it on reoord ; free^will^ 
tfaoi^h' exposed to less chance of error^ 
would not have been annihilated ; and yet 
it would have been as morally impossiUe 
for man to choose evil in c^positkm to 
^ood, as we imagine it to be for the glori* 
fied inheritors of a future state ; as it prov* 
ed to be for Jesus Christ, during his.ddop*- 
tiOn of hiiman nature with its>t>emptations 
and infirmities ; or, to go ilo fhrtl^r,' as it 
appears to be for good men when they ap- 
proach the termination of their course^ 
after a long perseverance in the habit and 
practice of virtue. If aiiy one denies that 
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this might have been, to our rationid i^^^ 
jnpehensions, a better state, sikcfa a one 
must be led by force of consequ^ice to 
deny that it would have been happier for 
mankind, if our first parents, and all their 
subsequent posterity, had withstood thd 
temptation to whidh they were eiqpcMsed, 
and remained with the liability to err, but 
without the error. Yet the descrqition 
which might have suited Uie state of man» 
If he had never fsdlen into moral ^vil, re-p 
|n^esents a brig^itw scene than the face of 
the world, rach as we now live in, can 
realise* *^ Then there would have been 
no desertion on God's paxt^ because no 
jqpostacy on man's ; liio clouds in bis mind, 
no tempest in his breast, no tears, nor 
eBOise^or any; but- a continnal calm'and 
serenity <^ soul, enjoying all the imu^cedl; 
delights that God and nature could afford^ 
and all *lii» for ever. ITie whole world 
had been but a higher heaven and a lower ; 
'earth had been but heaven a little allayed; 
and Adam had been as an an^el incarnate, 
and Odd all in all: and all this to b^' 
enjoyed eternally, without diminution^ 
without period O how great a happiness 
may we coneeive the state of upright vMHk 
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%6 be ; wUcfa notlimg can resembtei no- 
tkiAg exceed ; unle^ it be tbe hq>imie8ft 
atid*btiM to which bXka naat shall be^ 
res»oped*r' 

The fkxAj I conceiTe, muat be adndtted, 
isi€rt^withiitaiidk^ all the ingenioiiB argu« 
mettle which some y&y exeelleut persons 
hate uddueed to prove the contrary, that 
mankind is hg^ at preseat, in the hesA 
pmmhle, or intelligibly conceivable 0tate ; 
and it must be equally conceded, that the 
Deity did not intend he shodd foef. The 
infinite wisdom of God supposes an inM- 
liMe prescienoe of all future eveits; and 
most have elearly seen, that a beings Habte 
to vice and temptBiti<»i in the degree to 
which man w<as liable, would inevitably 

* Hopkins^s Doctrine of the two Covenants, p. 1. 

f This is allowed by King, Otiffn of Evil. " Moral 
evik cannot be excused by necessity, as the natural ones, 
and those of imperfection, wre. It is pfam tJiat created 
oatsrer tiapUet impei&ctian in the very terms of its bang 
created; either, therefore, nothing at all must be created, 
or fiometbing imp^ect. But tike evib incident to free 
agents are permitted byOod voluntarily, since neither the 
nature of things nor the good of the universe require th6 
permission of tbem ; i. e. the ^wrl^ wouM Iraire been as 
well vithont Ihem,** 
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fell inlb it : we cannot, therefore, either 
ai^ue c^arwise concerning such erroxsr 
than as hasppanng with his permission; or 
concerning such Uability, than as forming 
a part of his general scheme in the cirea^ 
tion of man ^. That general scheme, as 
is evident to reason as well as declared by 
revelation, was to place man in a state of 
probaticm. How we came to be placed in 
it, is a question more profound than our 
faculties can pretend to &thom, ^^ Whe* 
ther it be not beyond those faculties, not 
only to find Out, but even to understand, 
the whole account of this ; or though we 
should be supposed capable of und^^tand** 
ing it, yet whether it would be of service 
or prejudice to us to be informed of it ; it 
is impossible to sayf/' Thus much is 
certain ; that those who have adventured 
upon so deep a sipeculfttion, have left little 
encouragement for others to follow them 
on a subject of so great difficulty. Some 
reasoners^ endeavour to account for the 

; *, EpicuruB^s dileouna (Bayle, article Marcionites ^ 
JS^ng, p. 400). is to this purpose, and has been already 
quoted. Chap. I. , 

•f- Butler^s Analogy, p. 107. 

I Soame Jenyns^ Inquiry into the Orig}a of EtiL. 
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imperfection of man^ as if it w 
sary to .preserve the connexion between 
the hi^er and infimor orders of created 
beings, or imagine* that God having 
created, ont of pure benevolence, as many 
immaterial beings of the noUest kind as 
wei^ suited to the OTder and^ conyemence 
c^ his system, added others c^ the mixed 
and imperfect nature whidbi belongs to the 
inhabitants of our world, since even such 
imperfect beings w6re better than none 
at all. 

It is not to be st^posed that this view of 
the subject can satisfy or silence those iwho 
are inclined to ai^e it f 1 |n reply it may 
•be imanswerably urged, that, of thre« 
orders of beings/ it does not appear what 
advantage the first, and thh?d r^eive from 
the imp^ection of the sec^md;- or that in^ 
deed they might not equally exist if the 
second had never beeii» or should cease td 
be. Neither can it be maintained, tiiat a 
world, hnperfect both ki its owb oi^ni^* 
zation, and in that of the creatures its in'* 

♦ Law on King'^s Origin of Evil, p. 898. 
'f See Jdin8on''s Review of Jenyns. 
4 
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habitants^ formed s mcasary part in the 
iystem of a Bdng whose oimiipotcnee to 
prevent i9 as uidinuted as haa irkdom to 
foresee. 

Tbe ctrndasion to which Bayle^ brin^ 
his free inquiry into the permission of 
moral evil is, that ^ these areunseorduiUe 
depths in whidi reason is swaUo^wed up^ 
and only £uth can support us/' This 
seems to convey an insiiiuation, that the 
phsenomena are not only above our reason^ 
but contrary to it : and the inevitable con- 
sequtoce of sudi a coiKdufidon is, that we 
Bxe referred to our faith for support^ with 
the pillar which should support us, shad^en; 
if it is at the same time pretended, that the 
difficulty in hand is irrecondlafale wkh our 
natural notions of justice. IVemishig, l^ere^ 
fore, that all endeavouns to understand am 
extended scheme, such as tliat to which tiie 
creation of man appears to belong, must 
be defectire, whilst only that part of it is 
revealed to us m which we are imme^ateiy 
concerned; it may still be inqiUtied, wh^ 
ther it is any derogation from the divine 

* Aitide, Mardomtes. 
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f)erfections of justice and goodness, cf 
which the jH^fe lu-e derived from othel* 
sources, to suppose that God has placed 
mRiddnd m a state, as prqiai^tory to ano- 
tiiier, in which all being liable to error and 
•guilt, some were sure to prove, finally and 
without repentance, erring and guilty, «id 
dbnoxious to all the fatal conseqRences of 
such delinquency* 

It b undeniable, tiutt certain imper-- , 
Sections must foelong to every creafted 
being. Omnipot^ice itsetf cannot create 
a being absolutely perfect ; since a being 
absolutely perfect must necessarily be setf* 
existent. But there are various degpera df 
impeif ection ; various degrees of frailty in 
the agent, and of temjAation fiom ex- 
ternal objects : all this was to be determin- * 
ed by the w21 of the Creator alone; nor 
'<mn we conceive any thiq^ to <;c»trol or in- 
terfere with bis view «s to what best ooki^ 
-fcided With his cfes^gn for the human race. 

In the Scripture, to which alone we call , 
^^pealwith confidence, the^ereationof a^an 
|s represented as b voluntary meascone 6n 
God^s part, to idiich we can only supposte 
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Um determined by the exercise of Ms at** 
tributes, justice and goodness. The ac*^ 
eouiit there given, though accommodated 
to human depression, is declarative of the 
intention <^ the Creator ; who says, "Let 
us make man in our image, after our like^ 
ness'' (i. c. endued witR the distinctive 
faculty of reason); " and let them have 
dominion'' over the earth. 

Here, and throughout the histoiy, God 
appears to resolve, independently of aH rer 
iG^raint or necessity *j to create a' world fit 
foi* the reception of the human race, to 
make them the i^overeign or principal inhar 
Intants of it, and at the same time to pli|ce 

* This is said in opposition to the language of King, 
before dted, who speaks of ^ God being obliged to suffer 
these or greater evils ;*" anid of Jen jns, who argues to the 
same purpose : ^ It is not at all difficult to concave, that 
in ev^ possible method of ordaring, disposing, and 
firaming the universal system of things, such numberkss 
inconveniences might necessary arise^ that all that iiir . 
finite wisdom could do, was to make choice of that method 
which was attended with the least and fewest ; and this not 
proceeding from any defect' of power in the Creator, but 
from that imperfection which is inhereht.in the nature oC 
all created things."^ The real es^tent of the we^sarff 
imj^erfection has been already staled^ 
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thfeiii on their probation; their happiness 
being dependent on their obedience to pre- 
scribed commands, and their disobedience 
being threatened with punishment 

The stress of the question^ thercffore, 
fies here ; why the Deity, if his piupose 
was really benevolent, did not at once 
create man capable of enjoying a state of 
perfect purity and holiness, and incapable 
of corrupting or forfeiting it. Now, al- 
though it is not pretended that we can see 
into all the reasons by which the Deity was 
swayed to create man a peccable being; 
yet there are not wanting many considera- 
ticms which may serve, if not to satisfy our 
curiosity, at least to remove any scruples 
which might be raised on this ground, 
against the conclusions of natural religion 
with respect to the divine attributes. 

Without denying, on the one hand, that 
a being free from all temptation, and un- 
spotted by any stain of guilt, might be 
created, and, if created, would be an ob- 
ject of the highest love and admiration ; 
yet, . on the other hand, it must be conced- 
ed, that the virtue of such a being would 

VOL* II. tt 
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be aliogeth^ 4^erenl in kind &om tbe 
virtue of one who has gueoes&fuUy resisted 
the temptations and overcome the difficul- 
ties to which a good man is exposed oti 
earth, and who has so far contributed to 
fomi Ins own character, his own moi^ ex- 
eeilence*. The one would h«^ve receive 

♦ I greatly respect the piety and huimlity of those 
Christians who will think that this passage represents the 
fiiture co^dition of man as depending toa flriuch on his 
own deserts.^ Theirs ia the safe sidid. Nethii^ is so iB«> 
4iqpeqsable^ m all practical dis«(nvrse(» and; exhoitatioiis^ 
as to. insist on the. weakness of maa^s endeavraivs^ aa hif 
natural propensity is to magnify his deserts and trust to 
his own. powers. But while the Scripture every where 
assures us, that no nian?» merit can entitle Mm to heaven, 
ll likewise leaves us to understand, that *^ the gift of 
^ God, etj^mal^fei diroi^ Jesus Christ,^ i^notanun^ 
conditional gift, any more, than Paradise to Adam. So. 
is it no less certain from St. Paul, that fallen man- can- 
not, without the. aid of divine grace, form his own cha- 
racter to good : but it equally appears ftomv die samd 
source, that he must contribute to form it; and that the 
individuality of ptrsonal dhmractat remains,* notwitlotand- 
ing the" inward renewal"^ requiredof tha Christian^ as, 
t]j;ieir pecuUar style and habits of thinking remained to the 
inspired writers, supported, but not superseded, by inspi- 
ration. Those who do not find in Scripture this li& re- 
presented as a state o£ probation^ at the dbpensation of , 
the GospeLas a system of ramrd$ axidpmmhmemffp fcm^ 
Uif%, re$ul it with difi^r^t eyes fton mine. 



itt^ MW Has aeti^ii^. Tm cfke ^m$ 

^^mcmi wlficll tft^ 4itUei' Has dit^^d b^ 
vsjioiy* 

«6tef of ti?Ritfj ^Ich dottsMii ik tHfe {«&•- 
peitial cdm^laAiiAi flha I<d^b of sWt)reM 
e3e«€UbflC€; aisiid^ii'wtfidh was ^if^dii^diisiy 
entef^aified by §Aik' df tfie taicieiit phito- 
sdpb»Pi, lOSJ l«is \Sb&i hoiriywi^ from tiikud- 
\if thfe mmsta QiMms, th^r^ ^Md be 
tess dc(5askto fd^ a' liitTliafioh at s6 greaC- 
ifi£efca% and d^^er^* tlidiigliLV ^^n ac* 
c$i^% to tfad? ^si^itf , it #as nfo Mcon- 
sl^yi^bte' t^flinfttlr ttf aBst^filct the mind' 
froffi ttitf 6]fi^eet# with whibli it is surrotmd- 
|d, md: fi& ft to the coAtempIattoh of 
tmseen and ideal perfi^ion. But as this 
speculative disposition of the mind to- 
W^y^^What i« aftjiilfactedly ^ood, is found 
by ^i^»iaitfttt66 to b€ donsislent w$th much 
thm- iH tieibtt^' in ^Mctice ; dnd as real 
j^aMcH Viftati Sti^h' as we are concerned 
witHitf thib life, d(M5» m' fa6t consist in atf 
fa9A>iCi£Sl subje(iiion of the mind to the 
c<me\vS^v»'of r^"ttftV Whfere revelati6ii his" 
ntd beeii' nialdier,; and whi^i'e it has, to the 
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cmnmanda issued by the CreatcH* of the 
world to direct his people; it is evident 
that this habitual subjection of the wiU 
mupt be acquired, like other habits,, by re- 
peated acts ; and to its formation must be 
presupposed, of course, frequent oj^r- 
timities of executing those acts, or the 
contrary. How far the nature of the 
heavenly rewards may require a mind|»re- 
viously disciplined, ^nd how far such an 
established disposition as is here meant, 
may be even absolutely necessary to fit 
mankind for the enjoyment of a.fiiture 
state, we are not precisely informed ; but 
that such is the actual case, is rendered 
very credible by intimations which may be 
gathered from Scripture, as well as by nu- 
merous analogies which the economy of 
the present life afifords. 

Whatever is the ejqplanation of the 
fact, it certainly appears from the positive 
assurance and clear examples with which we 
meet in Scripture, that trial, severe trial, is 
absolutely requisite to purify and establish 
the hiunan character- The characters 
which the Apostle enumerates to the He- 
brews, as distinguished beyond others by 
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Hit cUvine fevour, are almost all of personi^ 
wli6s6 faith was testified by some great 
pi*esent sacrifice risked in cbnfidence of 
^Imp recompense. It would not seem to 
be sufecient, that the mind should be 
ready to make the sacrifice ; that the in- 
efination should be pious, the confidence 
entire ; i, e. the good disposition alone does 
not seem sufficient : but the action in proof 
of fliat disposition is really performed, 
the sacrifice is actually made, the suflfering 
positively undergone: as by those who 
" stopped the mouths of lions, quenched 
" the violence of fire, escaped the edge of 
" the sword; or were tortured, not accept- 
** ing deliverance, that they might obtain 
" a better uesurrection */* In all these 
cases, I argue, the being actually exposed 
to situations of the greatest difficiilty ap- 
{)ears essential to the " obtaining a good 
^ report through faith/' 

Let us look more minutely to the pro- 
cess pursued with regard to the particular 
instance of Abraham. The blessing des- 
tined for him was equally important and 

* Hebrews, xi. 
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Ij^^m?? of ;mftfi^ift4 »fiQ|# ^^"Sk^t 

yjifis?^ ^!^p^4 ip^^w 4m^W^ 4 % 

^^p^^d with grefiX teigp^y^l ^le^jxiga 
ai^d pro^peri^y. Tliese t-wQ ^g^al adyaiif 
i^^, V^ % k nature n^eeg^^^ P#»#9il« 

n^^4^ Qv^ to him tiU his fit9e^ ^ F^^ffp^. 
^^ h^4 .^jpefi pw>ve4 ^4 fxl»*i^ \i9 
IP^tal i-^ii|^l(able ips^j^p^j^ qi obe^fOj^e, 
pi?, fe* *#was ^l»4H with ^ t»»n 

call he immediately o^^e4 ; ^d ^ i^ jysfjy 
remarked as a proof of his iiEuth, that whei^ 
J^ ^^^ syppmpned ii^to a cowjlry w^hich he 
j^ho^d ^rwards r$p«iiY^ ^ h^. ili^i^P^T 
f^dfy " h^ we»t oiit, not knp'img ijfj^? 
*' t-^^f t'" WJ^co the cpyenaiit nia^e ^% 

* Gep; xii. ^ ^ |j(ebrews, xi. 8. 
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hkn tipcm this eindenee c( fidUi Wa« ttiV 
BCqueatly itenewed^ a fresAk proof traa. de-r 
iBMlded of liiin^ and^ waft fc^w'ed by the 
matituftiQOEi of the rite of cirraimciston. The 
nUiiaate ratificatioB of the corenant va^ 
preceded by a temptation aa mnch severer 
than any to which any other mortal can 
1^ expQi^^ as the benefits were n«igi!dar 
w4ikh were ahmtt to be comferrcfd.: r^uir^ 
^ him to sacrifice, by his own hand; hra 
enlyson, that don thvoiigh whom all tfaer 
pKimfied blessings were to be deriyedL Th6t 
oY^edt of this command is suftcamlly' de* 
dwed^ when it Is said in tibe opemln^ o£ 
the narraidon^ that ^' Gbd tempted, (i; e.. 
'> tB^d) Abraham;'' And i« w^ not till 
bts fidelity had been di&qplayed hk; thiar 
nsQaikable manner^ that the fii^ assnr^ 
anee wae given ; ^^ J&scau&e thdu^ hast done 
^^ this thing, and hast not witJiheld tfayr 
** son, thine only son, in blessing I will 
^ Mess thee^ &c. ; and iiv t% seed shall 
^ all the nations of thB earth be Messeid,. 
^ because thoaa hast obeyed my voice*/' 
>fow, thlBit Abraham's £aitk was seally 
#c}^ tQ t^njri^atijon, was of course knownr 

* Gen. xxii, 16. 
ft 4 
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Ui the Almighty before he brought it ia 
trial. Yet he was tempted notwithsta^d-^ 
ing ; as if the actual proof and exhibition 
efi character were a necessaiy part of the 
divine counsels, and a step which must be 
passed in the way to final reward. 

This condusion to which we are led by 
the case of Abraham is strongly corrobo- 
rated by the history of Job- It is still 
more worthy of notice, that we find it coni! 
firmed in the example of Christ himself in 
his human character; who did not enter 
lipon^ his ministry till he -had proved him- 
self in actual traal superior to the tempta-s 
tions which the minister of evil was per- 
mitted to plac^ in his way; as he does* 
according to their respective situations, in 
the way of evay individual who passes 
through the worjid. 

The necessity of trial to render ar na- 
ture constituted like that of man accept-? 
able to God, and finally rewardable, seems 
decisively established by these instances, as 
well as by many other intimations which 
may be collected from Scripture to the 
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same effect *. Who indeed can deny that 
such a disdplme and exhibition of charac^ 
ter may be a preparation requisite to some 
ulterior purpose in man's final destinationf ? 
K the being siurounded with so much evil 
increases the difficulty of his situation, it 
must be allowed that the characters of 
tiiose who overcome these difficulties are 
exalted in proportion. Natural and moral 
evil are closely connected together in their 
consequences as well as in their origin, 
The weakness of our bodily constitutions, 
and the many disorders to which they are 
Mable, ^e both attended with temptations 
©f their own, and give to foreign tempta* 

* " Blessed is the man that endureth temptaUon ;Jiyr^ 
^ when he is tned^ he shall receive the crown qf ^, 
f * which the Lord has promised to them that lovef him:^ 
^ames, i. 12. ** Behold, the devil shall cast some of you 
*' into prison, that ye may be tried; and ye shall have 
** tribulation ten dayst be thoii faithful unto death, and 
^* / wiU give thee a crown of life','** Revel, ii. 10. So 
also, di. iii. 10, we find '^the houlr of temptation^ 
«poken of, ^^ which shall come upon all the world, to try 
" tfiem that dwell upon the earih^ To the same pur^ 
pose is the declaration, xxi. 7, " He that avercometh 
^ shall inherit all things." Compare vii. 14; iii. 1 J, 12; 
r&i. 26. 

f See Mucknight on the Epist Essay yii* 9> 4r. 
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tions additional pov^K Evil examples 
BUiveund us on every ^de, and the inclma^ 
ti<m to transgress whioh a^tt^^tes us within^ 
is constantly deiMng fresh forpe ^om ex^ 
temal impulse. Cfo the other hand, ym 
hoik feel, and are con^dently assured, that 
there is a power bestowed upon us equal to 
the existing danger, and by whieh it may 
be overcome, and the char^^ct^ of virtue 
triumphant, t^oi^gh &r ttom perfect, finally 
est^blisbed, Now, it would oppose all our 
natural ponvic\ions, to deny that virtue 
thus proved vict0rious is of f^ different na«^ 
ture, ai\d more properly the subjed of re« 
war^ tha^ untried ini^oe^ice, i/fAmh hat 
never been exposed to danger, 

'fbm being a&nitted^ it w31 seaieely be 
thought a question within the Upodt of oiur 
facT;il^ies, whether tih^ degree of moral evi][ 
wi^ch exists is thq^t precise degree wlmh 
would alone be adequate to the intended 
puif>ose, or whether the J)eity> might niyk 
have restrained the bad passions of th« 
^luman race within, stricter btoundgf, and 
still have ipQ.4e life a state of probation^. 
When the thousand different turns and r^ 
lations of things on wMch every action de- 



ws^ w4 \\fi m^ wwi* «f 4w§ffflw« 

irHI npt Vp ^«m«4 W^e w^ ?l^pft i?inti«s^; 
t? P^rt 1^ the pr^pft^ 9M^ cqh14 
ifftFf ^?» %?ceiup|l|s|hed by ^ l<e§^ paf^cg 

1^ i^ t|3Be, ,th»t vben we w«?YPy tN i^-? 

Jeftcf , A^ i8Ju«iic^» the mB^fitty wWeb 
ai^fi fiP99i4?F % fn^ijjm^y of ^iq^ of ^ 

4^ WPfe ft %ia?pieiQP*. ^\i\, oji %hfi Q\]m 

*^^ ^P9«i^ W^u^j th^^, tf tl^ei:^ wet^ 
Hf!^^ej»cf!^ l^s proyocj^tiop, lesaiapvyi 

Bft§SF§ yij*Hm ^^€1 e$9eijei?iqQ qf ^hie}} is 

* Johnson, in his masterly review of Soame Jenyns^s 
Inquiry, has tentured to affirm, " Whether evil o|n he 
whifiy separated from good, or not, it is plain that they 
»ayt he mixed in vacious degrees;- and, ae Aur as bsmaa 
^f» <^ judge, % degree of evil jnjigfet. hsffA betn. kis, 

IRUIb^t apy inijifid^m to the §994'' 

. ^ ,.. . ,. .... 
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pi<oportioned to their rarity ; which are rare 
because they are difficult, and difficult 
Ifecause they find the strongest opposition* 
from man's inward nature, and least ap- 
plause from the surroun^g world. Trial, 
in fact, is supposed, in the first formation 
of the abstract idea of all the virtues. 
Where is fortitude, without opposition? 
What is prudence, but a right course 
among difficulties? Patience is the daiigh* 
ter of affliction. Justice is most brightly 
exhibited amidst that complication of af- 
fairs, in which the business of the world 
involves mankind. We cannot possibly 
affirm whether the lustre would have been 
equal, if the labour had been less; or 
what degree of attrition could be spared, 
without detriment to the effect. Perhaps, 
however, it may assist us in a subject 
which no thinking person will affirm to be 
within the grasp of our understandings, to 
compare it with a case in which we have 
some assistance from past experience. 

For instance, would it not have been 
natural to believe, that the persecutions 
which the converts to Christianity under- 
went during the three first centuries, were 
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a needless trial of tbeir sincerity and con- 
Btancy ? God, it miglit be argued, knew 
their hearts and saw their faith. Attach- 
ment to an earthly ruler can only be shown 
by open risk; but the Searcher of hearts 
does not require the same actual displays 
of fidelity, since 1^ knows beforehand who. 
will and who will not abide the fiery ordeal. 
To what purpose then did he suffer such 
refinements of cruelty to be exercised on 
one side and undei^one on the other, as 
might appear to the contemporaries a 
plausible proof that he did not approve or 
support the cause*? , Such reasoning, I 
can imagine, taught have, occurred in the 
days of Decius or Dioclesian. But to us, 
now, there appears an evident and intelli- 
gible design in the permission of those 
very martyrdoms. The zeal with which 
they were incurred, and the constancy with 
which they were endiu^d, form the 
strongest links in that chain of arguments 
by which the certainty of the facts on 
which the Christian revelation rests, is 

oroXi) XiyowEj* vS q Oioj auT«», xoci t/ avT«j Symny n fiftjinef /», w nscl 

vfi rHi lavlm uXovlo ^v^rf^ Euseb. de Martyribus Lugdu-^ 
i^ensibus, Hist y» c. 1. 



mtpj^h^ Had the trial hi&H im^iM t# 
a fe4 ib^tdduftfe, ihsy Aiigbe have b^elf 
dftsiyaiioed ad ehthifiddiltf; haft )t l^^n i@^ 

t^med dbsthiae^; li^ it Ireeiai lei9 6ij!^< 
versal or ^ndtttii^, they n^ght Haf d hse«# 
m^y^ed tt^Masa : jbid iir afiy c^ ilife^ 

present enjoy of the' tfifth «f efirftfttoSj^ 
would be takefi' atvky : fyfi itte<^ dT fl^ 
imemal tesiMiciny sastst^d^ it, h i^ tedf^ 
<fpm to disptite, and co&lesr less ho^W 
sSSt Qfida^tamllri^^ ^t thi^, ho^e^#^< 
uroifld aot appear to the eye^witheStfiS' 6f 
tiie martyrdoms : nor does it a^tfyir ^ 
pear to us wto afe fiuhiliar r^lt th¥e^9^ 
resulting from Human depravity,^ wH^ tHair 
CDmq>tion i» allotred to disUirfcr t\m (jatalR 
of the mc^al woiM; and deform the \lteismf 
of virtue. 

n. It niay posfsibly be aa^ed) thatiV* 
was inconsistent" ^th divine j«i<ace' to* 
]^ce intelligent beings, withotit a^y cdii'^ 
sent of their own, in «t situation of such 
hazard ; in w^ich there was a moral cer* 
taJMyundioubtedfy foreseen, that hs^liffity- 
to err would end in tran^essHloS^r llhiflK 
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Wic^edmflss WOTild ultimately pretaU iit the 
TTOfld ta a great e^ctdnt; that mtoiy Would 
^bsuge ibemselvesi into finad ruift, B^m 
whose &lly tooy the heaviest dangerir ami 
templati<mi mwlt necessirEy fflisue to th* 
whole race of ntanhmd^ 

This ol^^^io»^ if vaUdy renders it mn 
consistent with the justice of God to create 
any being with the power of acting well or 
31, tod to xoBk6^ hhiv acoount&l^ for his 
tue of such peM^er. Tbi^relbre^ it would 
<^pdse an insiiperable hax to the ereaftioit 
of maA in his^ present preparatory state» oa 
m sooty state aC all shsmbtf to the preseutw* 
Fte it is e^e&t, eved* if we were not told 
sDi that' the rewards and punishmenM 
aiviaitiiig manldiMi iii a stete of existenoet 
where their feeulties^will be altogether ren* 
newed ^d chang^^ and their mode andv 
placd of existence incondeivably diffenenti 
coidd' not possibly he oompifdiended by; 
the human undfeitltaiiding, as it is^ ii&w\ 
<!onatittited ; and therefore ccmld' not bd 
rxtace clearly piiesented to it. N^tibep 
could the circumstances of the lisk^ e^iren' 
if. int^AigiUe, be possiUy proposed to nmA 
at 14s prance into life, or at any period;^ 
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of it that we can assign^ so as to enable 
fami to act according to a regular cdntract^ 
rath^ than according to a positive com-* 
mand. Therefore we are at once driven to 
the regions of fancy: the Deity might 
have created other imaginable natures ; but 
it was not conformable to his goodness to 
create such a b^ing as man^ and to render 
him responsible* 

This obliges us to inquiry whether there 
is no fallacy in the reasoning which leaidi» 
to such an absolute conclusion. If we 
trace to their origm the notions of justice 
on which it is founded, they appear to 
spring from the acknowledged impossi- 
bility of one man's deciding with respect 
to a fellow-creature, by what motive he- 
may, under any ^given circumstance, be 
most forcibly swayed, and to which of op- 
posite interests he may be inclined to 
yield. In addition to tins undeniable ob- 
jection against any individual, unautho- 
rized, placing another in a situation of 
hazard, it is also impossible that hiunan 
faculties should so appreciate the dangers 
of such a risk, varying in nature and de- 
gree with every dififerent temper and cir- 
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CHmstftnce^ as to apportion the reiirard in 
any tolerable exactiiess. The conclusion, 
therefore, must be admitted, as £Eir &s re- 
gards the dealings of man with his fellow* 
men. 

it cannot hbwevet, on due considera- 
tion, be pretended that the analogy is 
just, which applies this mode <^ argument 
to any dispensation of the Deity. For, in 
the first place, he is able, though c^-eatures 
of limited fitculties are unabl^, to compre- 
hend in one view all the circumstances of 
the risk and of the reward, and to make 
the latter so h^vy in the scale, as to 
overpay, to an infinite extent, the dangers 
incurred^ And ne^^ he is abl^ to judge 
intuitively and infallibly of the motives by 
which every individual would suffer him- 
Belf to be determined ; and to know of a 
certainty beforehand, whether, if the dif- 
ficulties of the course to be pursued and 
the penalties of failure, were proposed to 
th^ understanding, the reward rfmst appear 
so to preponderatfB as to preclude all hesi- 
tation, and sway every man's choice invin- 
cibly. Now, that the reward is of such a 
nature, religion teaches us to believe; and 

^ VOL. II. R 
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not revealed only, but natural reli^cwft, 
that genuine natural religion which poiitts^ 
to another world to correct the inequalities 
of this. For, to be placed in the enjoy-*^ 
ment of every pleasurable faculty, and at 
the same time to be removed from the 
possibihty of any pain and suffering, any 
drawback to our hi^piness from fear cm* 
danger; woidd be a state of very enviable, 
and desirable existence, even if it were 
6nly awarded us here for a limited time, 
and with our present imperfections. But 
to possess such perfect enjoyment with 
our faculties enlai^d, and improved, and 
purified, and accompamed at the saMe 
time with a conscious certainty of its il-> 
limitable duration, holds out a prospeci 
which may be truly affirmed to pass man's 
understanding. We surely may conceive 
It known to an omniscient God, that, if 
this prospect were actually or could pos-* 
sibly be made intelligible to the human 
l^ce, all would instantly and joyfully em* 
bitice it, notwithstanding the difficulties 
that might oppose the attainment, and'the 
dreadful evils awaiting a &ilure, of which 
a view no less clear and distinct is of 
course siipposed to be given. But, if it 
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tibiiid be known Mdth certainty what thq 
^dioice would be,, iif the liberty of Ghoosm^ 
Were actually presented to mankind, the 
case becotnes virtually, though not for*^ 
mally, the same,, as if the alternative of 
accepting or refusing existence were abso«* 
lutely proposed. The objection, as was 
before allowed, applies conclusively to 
inan, who can never be positively assured 
what alternative will appear preferable, 
"what motive strongest, to the mind of ano*» 
th^ : but no analogous ai^ument can hokl 
with respect to the Deity, who compre* 
hends in one View the motives which would 
actuate the decision of man in every pos** 
sible contingency. His attributes con*, 
tinue unimpeached, as long as his dealings 
with his creatui-es conform to the eternal 
principles of justice: we- cannot without 
presumption require that he should submit 
his actions to its forms, to the definite 
contracts which the fraalty, as well as the 
equality, of mankind obliges them to sign 
and seal. And on the principle upon 
which this argument is raised, no objec- 
tion can he consistently made against the 
l)eity's thus acting from his foreknowledge. 
For^ if it is urged on one side against the 

R 2 
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justice of God, that he exposed mankind 
to a moral danger, into which he foresaw 
they would fSftil, and bring consequent tuid 
upcm themselves ; it must be admitted on 
the other side, that he might place them 
iti a situation which he foresaw they would 
ehooscy if left to the free e^rcise of their 
will. 

It IS every way probable, from our ex- 
perience of man's nature, that, undismay- 
ed by the lamentable consequences of fai- 
lure, he would actually make the choice 
here supposed, and place himself volunta- 
rily in the same responsible situation in 
which, as things are constituted, God has 
placed hhn, if the great and unbounded 
prospect sudi as we conceive heaven to 
offer, were laid before him. Granting it 
for a moment to be possible, that the 
pumidmients and rewards of the eternal 
world should be proposed to his view and 
understanding, with all the contmgent cir- 
cumstances of the risk ; there is every 
reason to believe that he would be swayed 
by hope rather than deterred by danger, 
even if the reward and punishment are 
supposed equal in degree. And if God 
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liad no other attribute than justice, it were 
sufficient to believe them equal: but as he 
is also benevolent towards mankind, it is 
probable that the reward of virtue is so 
vastly superior in proportion to the punish- 
ment of vice, dreadful as we believe the 
latter to be, as would irresistibly incline, 
the will to embrace the offer of existence, 
under the terms proposed. 

Xt^ then, the Peity must have foreseen 
by his prescience the certainty of that 
election, as clearly as he foresaw that 
numbers of the human race would ulti- 
mately incur the eyjls to which their state 
of hazard e^cposes them, there is an en4 
to all objection against the justice of God, 
and the question is shifted to his goodness* 
But no ai^iiient against the goodness of 
God can be maintained from the circum* 
stances of danger in which mankind are 
placed, unless it were clearly proved that 
the presrent situation of^ the human race is. 
ultimately productive of more misery than 
happiness. If the sum of hap^nes^, pror 
duced to mankind collectively be.^ greater 
than the sum of misery, then it was bene?, 
volent in the Peity to ^ve them existence^ 
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thougli atfended With daiiiger to aU, $m^ 
w]3:h idtim^te misery to some. To iuiTip 
placed mail i^ a ^tuatioii which he hmisetf 
woidd have cbosien, though the suin t0t«| 
0f rmk was ^ore than ^piipnieivsiursvt^ with 
the sum- total of gain, w6uld have been 
just, but not faenevoleiit; hut to call inftq 
existence a larger proportion of happiness 
than miseiy, is at jpiice l:ten^olettt ki4 
Just. 

Now, alth&^h we ^ajsliot hoid fha 
scales which o9fx halance so imm^euse m 
account, it is contwwy tq ev^ry probfabi^ity 
that happiness would o^qtbe found tp pre^ 
ponderate, if "^e could: ftwr, those who 
«u»sert the opposite axgument, are boundl 
to pomt ch& Some motive which could 
Induce an omnipotent Being to create A 
world for any other ptuippse than that 
of producing a preponderating suin of fina^ 
happiness, when he has in all the parts^ of 
that creation given evidence, by a vaiit 
plurality pf instances, that he desired the 
physical happiness of man, ^t the sam6 
time that he reqyired his moral obedience: 
in other words, that benevolence was a 
fjonstituent part of his divine perfections. 
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as well as power and justice. And that 
this evidence is actually ^ven by the 
general appearance of the world, must be 
considered as a fact which haf been already 
Bhown by numerous writers beyond possi- 
bi^ty of refuta^oui or ev^n of 4^|iiai 

These considerations, I think, furnish 
jR si^qient amwey to those objectors who 
ip^uf^te t^t, it cannot ])e reconciled t^ 
Qx^ potions of justice or goodness in the, 
j^n^tpr, that he has placed sentient and 
i^ttsUigpnt beings^ without any consent of 
their own, in a state of moh m^ rcf- 
sponsibility* 

In these circumstances, therefore, the 
first parents of mankind were placed ; sub- 
ject tp oommand, and responsible to their 
Maker; with power over the impulse of 
the will sufficient to enable them to obey, 
but not so irresistibly dfetermined to good, 
B8 to render it impeseible for them to 
iwerve ijnto difeobedienee^ 



* 4 
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CHAPTER Eff. ' 

Oh the Goodness of God^ displayed in tha 
Christian Dispensaiim^ 

It is an employmeiit not unsuitable to the 
human faculties, and, we may trust, not 
displeasing to their divine Author, to fol- 
low the chie of reason throtigh thfe intrir 
cate paths into which the moral stkte t)f 
manldnd leads us; and, as far as we are 
enabled by that feeble help, 

——to assert eternal pTOvidence, 
And justify the ways of God to mfm. 

But any such inquiry cannot feil to termi- 
nate in a feding of just gratitude, that we» 
who have fallen within reach of light fipom 
the Gospel, are not left to such an uncer- 
tain road through perplexity and error; 
but possess a stronger evidence than any 
. arguments could furnish, that benevolence 
was actually preponderant in the mind of 
the Creator in determining the i^ituation of 
mankind. This evidence i§ derived from 
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the dispeniSation unfolded in the Gospel, I 
will not appeal to the disposition which 
it authoritatively declares, but to that 
which it practically testifies. Whatever 
doubts the permission of evil might excite, 
whatever clouds . it might appear to cast 
over the plan of God^s moral government, 
are dispersed by the view which the Scrip- 
tures present of the mission and sacrifice of 
Christ: a pledge incoiitrovertible, that love 
and good-will towards man did preside at 
the creation. When the freedom of the 
human will had led to transgression j and 
the penal causes of that transgression had 
placfed mankind in a very cBflicult and 
laborious condition ; when the principle of 
hoHness had been corrupted, and human 
nature despoiled of its primitive integrity 
and perfection ; when the admission of sin 
Jiad been followed by its increase, and the 
Crural i^bility to resist it, lost; herfsi, 
wheire it might appear for a moment doubt-? 
ful whether benevolence had been the ob-r 
ject of the Deity in creating man, and, if 
so, whether it had not been defeated, the 
(Christian revelation stejps in to confirm our 
confidence, and restore us to a just view 
of the divine attributes. It acquaints us 
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ndtii a part o^ God's providential govern'' 
jnent# which exalts, in the highest degree, 
our sexuse of his goodness, and immediately 
ineets the difficulty arising from the te9ipt^ 
jiitionst to which mankind are exposed* A 
fioheme is there unfolded to us, mercifully 
devised to meliorate man's condition, and 
x>bviate the £Eital ^ects of sin ; by which, 
yibBa the event had proved that th^ human 
race were unequal to their trials, the eyU 
pOBsequ^ces of their first transgression 
w»e, to a {certain degree^ averted) and it 
fwa9 $^)p(»nted that repentance should be 
accepted instead of innocence, and fiius^ 
puoishment be awarded only to the ipip^* 
Wt^it and obdurate offender. 

it appears, therefore, that the Creator^ 
whilst he foresaw^ that liability to sint 

• |t may be thought that i overlook an objection, in 
which some Christians as well as sceptics coincide, wbbi, 
deny the freedom of the humap will, or afguey that Id 
permit and to decree are tl^ sapie thing wi^ absolute^ 
pow^/ But after the repeated es^amin^ns ^hich th^ 
difficult subject has undergone, the ided seems ^raduaUy 
to be prevwling more and more, that it is, xpithifk the^ 
power of the Ahnighty to create a free agent V anft the^ 
paralogisms of Edwards, the latest theological chas^jcMis 
c^ n^cessi^, are be^^nning to be se^ and adgg^wledged. 

A di^-^ 
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wc«ild be follow^ hy tte comHiigdoni pro-? 
vkfe4 At the same time a ireaiedy fw tl» 
evil tbus impending over his fair creation, 
^Fhii5f he did, flrsrt, by appointing iar tfca* 
nous atonement for sins repented of^ an4 
for thosi^ ipaperfection^ which the qdmis^^ 
sion of moral e^nil has intr^diiped) ^v^a 
into mafias best pbedienee ; and, seccmcHy^ 
by the regular dispensn-tion of such gra^ 
pibu^ assistance as should correct apd sup- 
port the weakness of mankind, and ipn^le 
^hem to fulfil those epnniPLi^ida whi^h, as 
|be descendants of guilty par^Rtts, and the 
lieirs' of a t^dftfdl nature, they would other- 
wise be disqualified from obejdri^. tthat 
ihis power is bestpwed, aad, co-operating 
with thqir own mofsl facultkn, ^naldos 
the sincere disctp}^ of Christ to perforasL 
the obedience required of them, is dis- 
tinctly declared in Scriptiu-6, and evidently 
seen in the cpnduct pf those who listen tp 
its dictiates P. 

A dkcu9sioB of the scriptural authorities invdved ia liiis 
i^tgiect would min to a length rather suited to a treatise 
fpB ^ivini^ than to the present npte. 

* Th<e existence of this power, and its dispensation in 
various degrees, according to the exigencies and merits rf 
the inditidual, is perfectly intelligible. That-aiSi^rior 
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To those, therefore, who recdve the 
myst^es declared in the Gospel, as a dis* 

Inflvenoe dipuld asnst the mind of man, is no .move ex^ 
^raordinary tlumthat the power of motion should be ooqk 
mipiicated tq him, ft power evideptly derived firoan 1109 
thing oh earth, and only referable to the Si^reme Mind, 
ar Cre«U>r: nor is ihe mode of ils operttticm more inexr 
pBcable, than the operatioii of eiUernal objects upon ouv' 
minda in the excitement of ideas; or than the oommuni*i 
cation to the limbs of the d^nmnation of the will. 

For escample : the relinqi^ishment of « present desire^ 
in c onform ity with the command of « superior, and foF 
the fftke of a cBstant otgeci,' requires a douUe mental exr 
frtion of cansideraUe difficuky ; vis. to oivetcome die 
preset^ inclination, and for that purpose to bring the fiir 
lure object nearer. Now, it is evident that l^e humai^ 
mind, while viewing any immediate object of attainment^ 
may be endued with a greater or less d^;ree of power 
bo^ to see that object in a just light, and to advance 
pto closer vipw the future object, whether of hope er fear* 
TbH these are ntvt of imy fixed dimemons, but vary i^ 
thof importance ^uxxnrding to the: medium thi^ough which 
the mind ^rveys them, is ^apifest from the different de;- 
gree of relative importance they assume, before or after 
attainment. Crimes are pigmies before eommisrion ; thej> 
bepome giants afterwards. Motives whi^h are trivial whil^ 
the ju<%pnent is overbalanced by desire, beooine ofpa^ 
ramount influence when it is restored t» its eqi^ibrium. 
Our first parents, who were bold undw the pressure kjS 
temptadon, hid their &ces when they had become. ^n» 
sdous of disobedience* 

It is in that witvering ^tat^ of the judgment which 
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closiure of the counsels of Grod relating to 
mankind, as £ar as it concerns^ piankind 
that they should be di&rclosed^ is opened a 

precedes the determinadon ot the will, that the divine in" 
fluence may be presumed to act, in assisting the mind td 
reduce eonflictii^ objects to their just siae, to af^aredattf 
'lightly the f(»ibiddai object^ and to apjwoKimate the im 
tant reoompensf. This requires an exertion of intellect^ 
winch it is easy to suppose man may be enabled to make 
with more or Jiess success, according to the power bestow* 
ed upon him. For instance :. bur ablest metaphysicians 
are of ofHinon that man cannot, with his present int«ilec* 
|ual fiuulties, embrace two objects at the same time, or 
reason without the intervention of words : but we' can 
eaaly imagine this posdble to higher intellectual faculties, 
or that the faculties of man might be so enlarged as to 
enable him to reason upon any object without the repre- 
sentative sign, or to compare tn^o objects tU pnce^ without 
requiring the aid of memory. In the same mamier, Ipt 
it be supposed that he cafmot, naturally, so forego things 
present, or so clearly apprehend things future, as to obey 
the latter rather than the former. But such a power mq^ 
be bestowed upon him by the same Being who gave him 
mind. And it may be bestowed upon him in greater or 
less degree, in the way of reward for the right exerdse 
of the power he does possess nalurally. Aikl, conse^ 
quently, as a punishment for the wrcmg exerdse of that 
power, it may be diminished, withdrawn in various de» 
grees, or totally denied. 

There is nothing in thk supposition unintelli^ble, no- 
Idiing, lis it appears to me, inoonsist^at with Scripture of 
3vith.pI^osophy. 

■ 4 
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fiibst conMstent scheme of moral govern-^ 
inent^ in which the umon of justice imd 
goodness in the divine nature is coussten^ 
mated. They learn as certain, what rea- 
son before showed them to be probable, 
tiiat Uiis earthly state of existence is prepa- 
ratory to a superior state for which they 
are destined after its close: God having 
chosen, for reasons which he does not re- 
veal, that mankind should display their 
characters in a previous state before they 
reached their final destination, and should 
attain the enjoyment of a future and mwe. 
glorious existence by labour, exertion, and 
obedience. But, if this life is preparatory, 
mid if that preparation is to consist in the 
trial of virtue, vice becomes the touch- 
stone by which virtue is proved, and the 
possibility of falling is necessary to show 
the strength of those who stand. In the 
very notion of a state of trial, evil must be 
included. If there were no moral evil, 
i. e. no temptation to vice and wickedness 
in the world, the world would certainly be 
infinitely happier, but it would no longer 
be a situation of moral trial. Or if, while 
evil still existed, man had been irresistibly 
determiAed to choose the good, a cai^ 



which, as was before allowed, it is Very 
possible to conceive ; the moral chai*aoter 
Woidd have remained undisciplined, un- 
tried, and unimproved ; moral Uberty being 
essential to a system of which moral trial 
k the object, and retributive justice the 
consummatioh. 

God, however, confessedly foresaw, 
not only that the possibility of erring 
Would lead into actual error, but that the 
moral evil thus let into the system, would 
diffuse an universal moral weakness. Would 
introduce a general imperfection, and, in 
addition to the large account of total fai-^ 
lures, cause many partial falls, which 
might, in the course of years, be repen^ted , 
of and recovered. To reconcile, therefore, 
his own holiness with his plan for the 
probation of mankind, instead of human 
weakness, he accepts the perfection of 
Christ. This does not alter the nature of 
life, as a state of trial, but by the opportu-^ 
nity of repentance thus allowed it renders 
the trial less perilous. At the same time 
that the various scenes and changes expe- 
rienced in the world, are well adapted to 
j^ove the character and discipline the 
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mind, a merciful and idse provisiori di* 
minishes the extent of the risk, and lightens 
the difficulty to which man is subjected by 
those temptations. He is at best frail and 
imperfect, and, it might seem, unwbrthy of 
a superior state; instead^ then, of that 
frailty and imperfection, God declares his 
acceptance of Christ's perfect righteous- 
ness, as haldng by his voluntary siacrifice 
redeemed mankind from the consequences 
g( their guilt, and opened to them a way 
of -eternal happiness. How far retrospec- 
tive this benefit may be towards those who^ 
Hved antecedently to the death of Christ,, 
or how far it may improve the condition o£ 
those who have not yet received the mer- 
cies and obligations of the Gospel, we can 
only conjecture by analogy from the good- 
ness shown in the whole dispensation. 
The true believer, however, is not only set 
free from the consequences of those frail- 
ties of which he is conscious, and with 
which the existence of moral evil has 
stained every character; but the relation 
to the divine Being, which the Gfospel 
opens to his view, proposes to him purer 
and higher duties than any with which 
natural reason could have acquainted him. 
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and exslts the nature ot his virtues in pro- 
portion to the brighter lustre of the object 
towards which they are directed. 

With respect jbo the.atcHiemeot, shouldl 
it be further demanded, why, if not th0 
occasional admission of guilt, but the irre- 
claunaUe character of wickedness were 
destined to final punishment : why, under 
this, which is declared to be the real pur- 
pose of the Deity, he could not have par- 
doned sin, upon the repentance of the 
offender, without requiring an atonement 
incomprehensible to us in its nature and 
eflOica^y : the answer has been repeatedly 
given, and we might believe, satisfactorily 
^ven, by various excellent writers,, in just 
and profound reflections on the nature of 
sin, and of the divine perfections. The? 
question, indeed, seems to assume that 
goodness, or benevolence, is the single at- 
tribute of the Deity. But benevolence, 
•v^ in man, forms an amiable, but not a 
peifect, character. To complete the divine 
perfection^, justice and holiness must be 
indispensably and inseparably united to 
beaevolence : . and justice, it would appear, 
required the vicarious atcmement which 
VOL. n, s 
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goodness devised ; and which opens to 
those vfhOj having mred, repent of their 
errors, and reform them, a way to the in* 
dulgence of that Being whose purity would 
revolt from the presence of unexpi&ted 
guilt. 

To show that this idea of the i^cessity 
of vicarious atonement is anal^ogous td 
many circumstances which the course of 
human life, and conduct, and opinion, 
presents to our view, would be only to de« 
tail again alignments wMdi have been re- 
peatedly urged with all the fince of which 
they are capable *. Repentance, I would 
briefly observe, may fit a person for the 
acceptance of reward, bat cannot, in itself^ 
deserve reward; it cannot expiate an 
offence, thou^ it may rendw the offender 
worthy of expiation ; it may excite com* 
passion, but it cannot efface a crime. Thisi 
holds true in all our intercourse with one 
another, and in the common concisms of 
man with man. Though we excuse onct 
who has injured us, on his regret and cdn- 

^ Of late writers, see pardculmrly I^. Magee, Disc. I. 
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tiition, our foigiveness of his offence does 
not restore him to the place he held in our 
esteem, when innocent. The commission 
of a flagrant crime we never entirely par* 
don. llie reformation of the criminal does: 
not expiate his giiilt in the eyes of society; 
his modest dqK>rtment and evident con^* 
trition may ei^age our {Mty, and incline us 
towards lenity and favour; but, in spite of 
this feeling, his offence has raised a kind of 
barrier between him and the rank from 
which he fell, and he is still viewed as a 
person to whom a stain is attached, which 
it is im|)08sible to efface, either froin hisi 
charactier or our recoUectidn. If this ifl^ 
the effect of a crime once committed^ 
Yq>on the opinion of man, in the case of 
the Supreme Being it will, appear a neees* 
sary consequence oi the excellence of his 
nature and perfections. With man, the 
lapse of time and succession of events 
weakens^ if it <toes not > obliterate, the 
memory of the past j but to the view of 
God thi3 past is ever present; >and the 
guilt once contracted remains in his sight 
tmeffaced, and in all its ori^al heinous-^ 

MX 
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Those writers, among whom some of* 
considerable learning and piety might be 
enumerated, who have held that repentance 
mid reformation are in themselves a neces- 
sary restoration to the dirine favour; have 
been misled, by the abundant evidences of 
the benevolence of God; to transfer that 
inclination towards the happiness of his' 
creatures which is uniformly displayed in 
things indifferent, to circumstances in 
which it could not be consulted withoiit a' 
violation of the other attributes, which are 
equally essential to the chai^cter of an all- 
perfect Being. In things morally indiffer- 
ent, and bearing no connexion with the 
cliaracter of man as a moral agent, it is 
decisively proved that the Deity has showrf 
an exclusive regard to the happiness of the 
' human race. But in the different effects of 
different sorts of moral conduct upon the 
well-being of individuals, and of mankind 
at large, he has taken occasion to display 
his justice too ; and has given us reason 
to coflchide, by an analogy drawn from the 
pij^nt to a future dispensation, that* the 
punishment incurred by giiilt is hot neces- 
sarily averted by repentance. This apr 
pears, not only in the instances already 

3 
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mentioiied, of the loss of character and 
reputation, which might be referred to the 
fallible judgment of man ; but in the cc»ise- 
quences which follow vice, by the natural 
eonstitution of things, and are^ therefore^ 
to be argued upon as actual testimonies of 
the divine counsels. And these conse- 
quences, we find, usually continue, long 
after the moral character which caused 
them has be^n changed; and the loss of 
fortune and health is not repaired by re- 
pentance of that ill conduct which origi- 
nally forfeited them. 

The analogy, therefore, which we Can 
derive from the course of things here, gives 
us no reason to imagine that God either 
has, or would have, forgiven the viola- 
tion of his moral laws, by any departure 
from the holiness which belongs to his per- 
fectipqs. *^ Some other intercession, some 
other sacrifice, some other atonement, it 
.appears, must be inade for sin, beyond 
' what man himself is capable of makings 
before the purity of the divine justice can 
be reconciled to his manifold oflfences. The 
^doctrines of Revelation coincide then, in 
every respect,' with the original anticipa- 

8 3 
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tions of nature*/' when they assiure us, 
that God m appointmg an atonement as 
an instramental mean for the genetal re-^ 
storation of repentant and^refcmned ti'ans*^ 
gressors to his favour, has satisfied hit . 
holiness at the same time that he has c6n^ 
suited his benevolence : and irh^K?ev» this 
revelation of his counsels has been Mther-^ 
to explained, he has also given the strtmg* 
est discouragement to vicfe, by declaring 
its repugnance to his nature; and the 
highest inducement to virtue, by showing 
the perfect purity, either inherent or. im- 
puted, which his presence demands. 

iTiis view of the situation of man, and 
of the attributes of the Creator, which the 
Christian revelation unfolds, is complete 
and consistent ; and, while it accounts for 
all the phdenomena of our state, contains 
but two points that are beyond bur reason^ 

^ Smithes Moral Sentiments, fix«t edition, p. 806i 
WliojwiU D<H regret that the judidous.atid Ba^iral seiiti?- 
inetlts Thich a^compmijr the sfi^eace here; quoted, wtfv 
emitted in the subsegnent editions f Jt is well known to 
the friends of tiiat great philosopherji that he himself l^r 
tnented, when it was too late, many samUar alteratioilB 
which he a4niitted into his work^ v 
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iuid none that are contrary to it. It is 
fkiave oar reason, why we should be »ub^ 
jected to so much hazard ; it is also 'above ^ 
our reason, how the sacrifice of Christ 
iihould exjnale human transgressions. But 
It is not, thei*ef<Mre, contrary to reas(»» 
that God should have chos^i to create 
a being who should form and display his 
character in a probationary state, before 
he was admitted to the scene of his ulte^ 
tior destination : or that he shoidd merci^ 
fidly have appointed a mean, by which, 
consistently with his own justice, the risk 
ihcurred by that being should be diminish^ 
id. Admit this ; and the moral world, 
wMch is sometimes treated as a scene ^ 
confusion, in whidi an unequal contest 
between reascm and passion, between duty 
laid transgression, is constantly carried on^ 
will appear a comprehensive plan of har> 
mony laid intelligible design. ^ 

F6r relksonst of >fehioh we are rccoifes&t 
^dly ignorant, Qod placed us in. a aftate; 
not of ultimate per^ction^ but of jirepa- 
jratory probation. To the fomlalion and 
developement of human character^ whidi 
wa* the object cf this probation, the ex^ 

s 4 
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istence of moral evU, and the possibility of 
felling into it, became necessaty. The 
degree of criminality in which some part 
of the human race is consequently invcdv- 
ed, places the whole race in a situation of 
so much difficulty, that a total escape 
from the general contagion is remtoed im-* 
possible. It follows, therefore, that where 
the inducements to offend were so power* 
fid, if -^ no provisional remedy had been 
applied to cases of inferior or repentant 
offenders, the system might have appeared 
80 far defective, as to be irrec6ncileai>le 
with the belief of the goodness of God, 
which we derive from other sources, though 
not contrary to the rules of strict justice. 
Revelation, however, sets aside this diffi-^ 
^ultyj and acquaints, us, that the appoint- 
ment of this provisional remiedy was coeval 
with the foundation of the system itself ; 
and that the disorders consequent upon 
the introduction of moral evil, have been 
all along accompanied and palliated by a 
vicarious atonement, which recondles the 
forgiveness of man to the perfection of the 
divine attributes, and renders the final 
happiness of those whose moral character 
has ultiuijately home the test requiri^d^of 
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them^ no l^s consiert^it with the justice, 
than it is a^^eeaUe to the benevoleni^e 
Of God 

Agaiiffit this uniform, and comprehen- 
sive scheme nothipg can be advanced, ex- 
cept the presumptuous . inquiry, why we 
were not created h^irs^ to an immortality of 
gratuitous happiness. This would doubt- 
less have been an act of pure benevolence, 
:Iiighly^}»'eferable, as for as we can imagine* 
4o the majority of mankind : but surely it 
is iK>t pretended that man can justly claim 
4Buch an existence ^fr(^» his Creator* It 
t would be equally reasonable to arraign the 
goodness of God, that we are not bpm 
possessed of all the strength <^ manhood, 
: without the delay and dangers erf a tedious 
infancy: or that our intellectual fiiculties 
are not bestowed upon us perfect, instead 
of requiring so long a course of industrious 
wlture, 

' It is remarkable indeed, that the argu- 
ments which arraign the divine goodness 

-with the difficulties which embarrass virtue 
on earth, go in direct contradiction to all 

: that we see ai^ound us of the divine ceco- 
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Bomy . According to that plaei, nothiiig, if 
I may so speak, is done immediately : all is 
brought about by the instrumentality of 
means. The world is not peopled by im- 
mediate creation. The food by which 
mankind are supported, is produced by a 
series of laborious exertions, which consti- 
tute no small shar^ of their employment. 
The human mind itself is possessed of no 
stores by nature, but acquires whatever it 
iias the capacity of acquiring, by pains 
and cultivation. AU these dispi^isations 
are akin to the discipline wiiich the human 
character undergoes, in its {srogress through 
the world. Why is not man created in 
perfect vigour, and able to peiform without 
the waste of a tedious interval, the pur- 
pose to which 1^ is destined ? Why does 
his strength require to be continually re- 
cruited ? Why is he not gifked from his 
birth, or by inspiration, with the knowledge 
requisite to his condition ? Why do 4Sp many 
actually leave the world, without having 
ever attained any considerable degree of 
that knowledge? These are questions, 
which, when we Vfenture to inquire re- 
specting divine ordinances, we might ask 
with the same justice, as when we ask 
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why the human chormctor is formed £(»* a 
foture state by previous discipline in tins. 

Again: shouldit be alleged, that if tli^ 
ol]^t of man^s i^s^ence on earth is to 
fcmn and prove the.chai:aeter, in ][H:epara«* 
tion for another slate, this world, so full of 
confu$ion and wickedness, is ill adapted to- 
serve for such a preparation ; the objectiOA 
must be related by an ^appeal to our owii 
practical experience, in a case remarkably 
simihur. Dor who would not believe, pre- 
vious to experience, that the same argu* 
ment was applicable to the early stages ot 
the earthly existence of mankind P In tint 
outset of life, the helplessness of infancy 
is succeeded by the perverse waywardneto 
of childhood; childhood is succeeded by 
the headstrong passions and follies of 
youth ; and the process of edu<»ttion ex* 
hibits a continual conflict of indolence 
against exertion, of licentiousness against 
disdpline, and extravagance against rea« 
son. Yet in the midst of tliis apparent 
lawlessness and confusion, the character i^ 
'formed, and the individual is matured, and 
enters upon the duties of a more advanced 
peiiod of his existence; which he dis- 



chaiig^ weU or ill, and with good or bad 
CQHsequences to hiimelf, according to the 
use he has made of his early life and edu- 
etftion. To this^ordct of things th^ whole 
of man's preparatory state bears a striking 
analogy. He is prone to ffncar; he is as- 
saulted by temptation ; he is hindered by 
his own weakness, aind in^ded by ob- 
jSitacles thrown in his way by others ; he is 
urged and agitated by contrary passions, 
. conflicting wishes, fears, and desires. And 
it is in this tumultuous scene that the mo- 
ral character expands, and is decided to 
good or evil ; and ultimately takes its pla^e 
lonong the innumeraUe sedations which 
form the connecting ditdn between the best 
and the wor^t of th^ hwniui race* 

In fact, the vety viciousness oi Uie 
world renders it a state oi virtuous disci- 
pline, in the degree it is, to good men; 
said so highly exalts the dignity of those 
who subject their rebellious nature to the 
guidance .of reason or superior obligation, 
and look beyond the business or concerns 
of the 4)resent state toward) that final des- 
tination, of which this world is only the 
entrance, ^or, in proportion as the dross 
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is impure^ the metal is refined ; and if the> 
aikaission of evil into the sysfiem siUks a' 
vast multitude to a very low state of de- 
gradation, it raises the character of virti^ 
to an elevation, which a state affording no 
tem{$tatjion or opportunity of failure could 
never have slttalned A being, bdSwe 
whom the vi6ws of his real interest had 
been always so clearly displayed, as to 
render it morally impossible that he should 
swerve from them, would not appear so fit 
a subject of reward, as one conscious of 
his free agency, sensible of opposite de- 
sires, swayed by alternate interests, with 
passion to impel and reason to direct him. 
A man thus struggling against the vicious 
habits with which he is surrounded, is 
worthier of celestial spectators, than the 
great admiration of former ages, the tnan 
struggUng against misfortunes. It is a 
sufficient justification of the phsenomena 
of the moral world, that the established 
system of things exhibits such spectacles, 
and raises man to so sublime a height, 
superior to the su^estions of the depraved 
part of his nature, and to the tyranny of 
bad example. And it must not be omit- 
ted, in conclusion, that the obvious effect 
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oi such ft State as Reveladon represents 
the life of man to be, is. to introduce, ifi, 
the person vrho acts up to the faith and 
precepts of Revelation, that sort of con- 
nexion between man and his Creator, of 
dependaice and obedience on the side of 
man, and of regard and assistance on the 
part of God, which we conceive will be re- 
newed and perfected in the life to come. 
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CHAFTER IV. 

Oi» the Mwistence of natural Evib^ and (hase^ 
of civil Life. 

If we turn from the moral to the natural 
state of man, we find on that side also a 
body of evil, which is seized upon as a 
strong hold by the opponents of the good- 
ness of the Deity. The extent, indeed, of 
these evils is differently estimated, accord- 
ing, it would seem, to the natural temper- 
ament of the person who contemplates 
them. While Dr. Paley, whose writings 
bear strong testimony to his sanguine and 
cheerful mind, maintains that they hold no 
proportion to the mass of human enjoy- 
ment*; another eye sees through another 
medium, and at once the picture is revers- 
ed. " There is no day nor hour,'* it is 

* Paley*8 Nat. Theol. p. 499. ** It is a happy wcarld, 
.after all. The air, the earth, the water, teem with de- 
lighted existence. In a spring noon, or a sununer even* 
ing, on whichever ade I turn my eyes, myriads of hi^py 
beings crowd upon my tiew.^ 
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said, " ill which, in some regions of the 
many-peopled globe, thousands of men, 
and millions of animals, are not tortured 
to the utmost extent that organized life 
will afford. Let us turn our attention to 
our own species. Let us survey thd poor> 
oppressed,, hungry, naked, denied all 4he 
gi'atifications of Ufe, and all that nourishes, 
the mind. Let us view man, writing 
under the pangs of disease, or the fiercer 
tortures that are stored up for him by his 
brethren*.'^ A less prejudiced writer ex- 
presses his belief, " that even among those 
whose state is beheld with envy, there are 
many who, if at the end of their course, 
they were put to their option, whether^ 
without any respect to a future state, they 
would repeat all the pleasm-es they have 
had in life, upon condition to go over again 
also all the same disappointments, the 
same vexations, and unkind treatment from 
4he world, the same secret pangs and te- 
dious hours, the same labours of body and 
mind, the same pains and sicknesses; 
would be far from accepting them at tha^ 

^ Crodwiti, p. 455. 
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price ^. •* Dr. Johnson has even declared, 
that the evils of life preponderate in so 
great a degree, as to render the subject 
incomprehensible to human faculties f . 

The difficulty, however, great as these 
authors represent it, Hes not so much in the 
evils theniselves, as in their partial distri- 
bution. In this point of view, the natural 
no less than the moral appearance of the 
world is unaccountable, unless taken in 
connezibn with another. The existence of 

♦ WoUaston, Relig. of Nature delin. p. 390. His 
arguments are well turned aside by Balguy, Div. Benev. 
asserted, p. 3. Cicero makes Cato affirm the same of 
himself: ^' Si quis deus mihi largiatur, ut e% hac setate 
repuerascam, et in cupis vagiam, valde recus^m : nee 
ver6 velim, quasi deeurso spatio, a calce ad carceres revo- 
cari.'*^ Seneca argues, *^ hanc vit^m, si scientibus da* 
retur, neminem accepturum.^ These observations may 
be true, but do not prove the point. Whatever plea- 
sures we may hdve enjoyed in our past lives, we expect 
Uttle from their repetition, which would want the zest 
of novelty and variety. I do not think it fear to allege 
the unwillingness of mankind to part with life, as a proof 
of the actual value of it; because this may as often 
arise from the fear of dying, as the delight of living. 
Law however, Hutcheson, Balguy, and Paley, all use 
diat argument a^ satisfactory. 

•f" Review of Soame Jenyns. 

VOL. 11. T 
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my partial evil, whieb can nelthc^r lie 
(avoided by pnidence nor mitigiit^d by 
wtiK^ is kieonaistenf with the per&edb 
gooidqess we attfibiite U> the Deity, iia<)er 
the notio^ of this world being a fibaal state. 
Jn that case it ought dther to be made up 
to the sufferer by compensation, wh^^ mt 
4o not always find ; <»: to be apporticmed 
.exactly to the d^iee of yice^ which is 
equally irreooRcileabie with experiencft. 

The usual answer to this ol^gecdakm, 
drawn fi*om the course of general laws, 
rendering *^ partial evil universal good/' 
does not sufl&ciently obviate the difficulty to 
which it is applied. For why, it nwiy be 
asked, should t\m Deity have appohite4 
Hiuch general laws as must <;onfine him to 
imperfection? General kws are necessary 
to the moral government of the world, in 
connexion with a future state, because 
moral government could not copasist witiii 
free agency, lind^ the plan of peculiar im-* 
terposition. But if a future state is ahea^, 
by the supposition, removed from the ar- 
gument, there ceases to be any objection tp 
a particular providence; or rather, it is the 
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©d^ made by which the world can be im» 

lather id it satisfactory t^ say of these 
fmla^ that they ate oidy evils of inpiperfecs 
iicm. It is true^ that *^ no anatomist ever 
discoYeried a isystem oi organization calctt* 
liiited to produce pam aad disease ; or, in 
explamihg :the parts of tbe human body; 
ever said^ This is tci irritate, this to in^ 
flaibef /' But it is equally true, that no 
mquiry has ever yet shown to conunon 
reason, i^hy the wdwml state of man i$ 
bettered by being subject to disorder and 
pain, or why such imperfections are neces- 
aasy to tl^ existence of our system, or .tO 
the happiness of any other. We are re- 
duced to the altemalive of referring all to 
cmr igncMrance 5 or to the more reasonable 
method iOf turning our view from the pre- 
sent spectpde of labour and suffering, to 
its idiBtant and moral effect upon the mind 
and conduct. Then only, when this light 
isahed iipon the s^^stem, are we enabled 
ta\ contemplate it with satisfaction and 
complacency. 

* Paley's Theol.p. 508. 
T 2 
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No errors are more repulsive to liotiest 
inquirers^ than a tendency to admit too 
little, or an attempt to prove too much. If 
ive espouse the favourite propositions of 
Dr. Paley, and allow, without limitation, 
the conclusion which he draws, that God 
wished the happiness of mankind in create 
ing the world* ; an opponent may fairly al- 
lege the irreconcUeableness of such a wish 
with the existing appearaaces, and we may 
find the goodness of the Deity supported 
at the expense of Ins wisdom. It is as 
impossible to account for natural as for 
moral evil, without considering this state 
as a state of discipline and preparation. 
Arguments without this basis may perplex, 
but will never convince the understanding. 
The more moderate proposition, that the 
Deity wished the happiness of mankind in 
this world, as far as it might contribute to 
their final happiness in another, is a pro- 
position confirmed by the innumerable be- 
nevolent provisions by which the goodness 
of the Deity is maintained, and at the 
same time is consistent with the many in- 



* The basis of his argument in his Moral Philosoph j 
mad Natural Theology. 
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Stances of pain, privation, v and sorrow, 
Which abound on eyery side. 

The machinery of hniAan life is com* 
plkated and intricate. The course of 
things, ordaHied by its divine Governor, is 
(^stained by the operation of naturally im- 
planted mclinations, as the desire of en- 
joyment, the liove of ease, and the hope of 
dlistmction. The part which these inclina- 
tions perform has been declared already. 
Birt, that springs so powerful, when once 
set in motion, may do no more than is re-* 
quired, Aor overthrow the farther and more 
important destination of rnani, a coutiter- 
tik>veme&t becomes necessary to regulate 
theii^ aberrations and rest^rain the inequaH^ 
ties of their action r aiad the natural evils 
at present under consideration, the 4brup« 
tio^ of iK^es by the separation of Mends, 
the destruction of promised pleasures by 
the interference of sickness and suffering, 
find the various loads which age and infir- 
mity lay on nature, perform tins purpose, 
and keep things in order. Such pains^ 
anxieties, and privations, as are incident 
t6 the human race collectively, are evi- 
dently the means which the Deity has ap> 

T 3 • 



poiitibed 16 detach' majikind Icomithfcpie*^ 
sures, and occupations* aad conceamti M^fihr 
relate to this world only, and are ill fitted 
to pcepare their minds foe that superior 
state of which this is the foreru^n^r :; ^HBil 
even strong* m] the corrective tmdenialiljn^ 
appears, experience shows m that it !»< noti 
more seveire. than the n0itiire of the case;ve^ 
quires. Nothing to. a theonstical ioquiceir 
jROuld appear more disproportionate .Idia;^ 
the punisluneotts wj/kh- M^hich, vt weUfOwni-^ 
ised communities, oif(»u;e8 against priyatfii 
property and tjie pujtdic peace are i^itoifi 
y«t all the disgrace and misery which ia 
heaped upon) the head of convicted gvotti 
IS unahle to overcome, or do more thanto 
Testram, th,e.sjtream of crimiQality; So, if 
we merely saw the pain, and :«TetcheielRessi 
whidi; is not the consequence of int^iqse* 
rate courses or guilty luxury alone, but to 
which all men ace Uable,. and which-for tho 
most i^rt they actually Suffer in the oouzsq 
of theur lives^ we might, naturally wpposQ 
that the measure- exceeded the oecasidn* 
But if we turn, our eyes upon the world* 
we soon perceive that all thits: dise5pliiie'Ui 
scarcely sufficient to make men look beyond 
the present day and tlie pnesent state: of 
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tjlm^t Ili«t ihe i^asur^ of life are ear'* 
nea^y sought, i]:otwHbAtandiDg thfe disa|»^ 
faoKgaie^ with whidi the' seaeob is oftem 
tffgmdi aai that itDnMfdiate..et^ymeiit isr 
the main uptmg of most posons? conduety 
oeftrnthAtaiidiBg the. acekieat»t» which itr 
is<«:qJo^, and tib& adoMmtei^ed shorts 
]Mfls ftf, its dwtUiaQ, 

L: To apply tiiese remariss to ao) erdt 
w^bfidi^iB inherent in the ^j^stem, and ifflitl? 
berode^sasM^y'inliesreBt in any system that 
^nas mA inttolded Xe he final,^ a&d tl^re* 
fare p^sE^et: No mayitable ei^ si(rikes a^ 
draper hiovt agamsrt±umai»liapip^inea3,^th^ 
Ale .isve^ttmlficKii i)£ fiieadi^ \fy deMb. But 
iilcaiipe^oili piiiik of vierw^fHt Advantage* 
oasL eomeqoeneisi fe»pdtiii^/d«m ^is^^difif*^ 
j^attkluiH. ave a snatiasr is^ daily ^(^e^ 
rienbe. It is^ aii dvil* useftil Inr its a^fSR 
hsusion,. fts/approaek, and it^^ ci^asummli;-' 
ticm. A GGEKektiim of the ]^i««diioua te^ 
B9iie:% wbiQ& Immm^Bt^M^l^mf^^ax^ beldi. 
togetbsn cannot pctrliape^ ht tnily i^ald to^ 
modarate^ tbdu^^vialteEiee^.it; is^:niiire iHSa^*:^ 
naixl to DbsQvnmtioxi to^ a^ow, tdiat* sudb{ 
a conviction increases, tbeir tendemesif,? 
whilst it diminishes thefe transports But it 

T 4 
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preserves in miitds imbued With tliat piety 
wliieh it is the nature of tender attach-^ 
menfaB to cherish, a constant dependei^oe 
upon the superior Power, to whose fevoinr 
the vahied possession is owing, and on 
whose counsels its continuance depends. 
Thus far the apprehension of death is bsl^ 
lutarjr. And when it actually arrives, ^the 
mind is not only alienated from the sur« 
founding sceae^ and disposed by the pres- 
mre of immediate sortow to place iteifaap-' 
piness on a more perman^t foundation; 
but the survivors are admonished of thdr 
own mortality m a way so powerfully im-: 
pressive, that no causes have be^n found 
to contribute in a nearly equal degree to 
e^eet thai, difficult, diaaige of conduct^ 
which it iA often impossible not to deske^ 
but vain to «q)eet, while the course of 
prosperity is limooth and even; Concdder*'* ( 
edwith reference to. this world only, the 
separation of friends, whose innocent en-- 
jpyjAentB defpeud on one another, is simply 
andgratuitously evil; but conudered with 
re&arence to a fritare state of existence, na 
pftrt of our preparation is more salutary or 
effectaaJL 
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n. The other evil generally adSfectfa^ 
ftnd pervading our system, is pain. ' Now 
jpain, to a certain extent, is the instrument 
of our preservation; an agency by whidk 
it is probable that more good is attained 
with less violence or disorganization to Qie 
system at large, than any other plan would 
have afforded. As, however, it is juAtiy 
argued, that the Deity had the happiness 
of the human species in view, because, he 
made the desire of pleasure' thdr exciting 
object more \30mmonly than the dread of 
pain : so it must be allowed,' that if he ha^ 
placed us bere in the best possible state, 
he would have made pleasure rather thsoi 
pain the instrument of oiw preservation. 
Ndtfaer can it be denied, that more pain is 
mixed up in the system, that can be justty^ 
referred to this salutary precaution ; inas* 
much as many disctfd^ are incident to, the 
human frame, agmnst which no precau« 
tion is able to guard. Here, as in bwf 
{^mer case, we account for the dispensa- 
tion, when we see it in a moral view. 
Long and painfol illnesses are among the 
means by which a continued sense of im- 
perfection and dependence is preserved, as 
a ipiecessary check upon the freedom of omr 
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«hMce «nd aotimMi ;; by ^Mieh ^m atUtch- 
■ent tO'fhb world b wef^ned^asdliajbito 
«l piety are sdnDetimes gen^r^te^ flM 
grsiuBftimeb coi^rmed., A peraoa^ eMWi^ 
bane seen imich of tbe world, withcwtre^ 
edledting instanees (^ Strang mwal im* 
fitesfliona, and lasting allerations of <Am^ 
iHtfler, which' may b^ referred to tfais^ ori*^ 
gHiaL. 13ie bouse of mcrammg and tbet 
bed of sickness is at onee the tibeatre" ai|d 
the 8(diool of virtue. The vartue, too^ 
Hrfaiohk there displayed and learnt is of a 
4tf&rent. species from thai wha^ch is de«r 
](BSnded and exbifoited in t&e active seenea 
«f £fe : and as it is not eompensabed by 
tlie MBooe reward, and cannot be exdtedr 
byitiwr same hope of htundn a^^prefaatioii 
erf ^plauM, it berames nesessary tfaajb 
there sbould be a- provision fbc its ^cer« 
eiaf ,1 if it is determined Ihafc maorshoiijd be 
placed in< a state of . trial. : Those sajstlmie 
and dfiffienlt virtues whidi consist in miffer*' 
k^ tho^b they addom fail of admiration; 
v^ir obsarved and known, ai^ in thdiir 
nature- silent and unobtmsive ; and so £bif 
are purer and of a less; dubiousi source 
tima those social virtues of 5i^<^ matt ia 
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hotii tba ebfeet mid the judge, fHaiiofte^[ 
tbe rewcKder. 

Whilst in these eonsldeFationa W6.fi«4[ 
a reason which can no where else be satis* 
factorily supplied foir Ae existent of po- 
si^tive evils at adl in the creation of a Bdbog^ 
c^ perfect goodness ; it must npt \^ &^. 
gotten, that, even in the most affliiptive viw) 
sitAiions,, th^ benevolence of the D&Mjr 
does, not leave itself without witnesus^ i: 
Oihide [to those alleviations of iUnets^ ^and; 
ooi^soLatory mitigations of su&ring. and^ 
even^ of death, whidi have been su^utd.^: 
obs^rvM and stated by many e:K^i9lleBt>, 
wrijberv *, If tibe natural, worlds ei^ammedl 
as a system perfect in itself, must p^fpl^ 
the reaspner and disappoint thf philoso^ 
pher; still it is far from displaying the: 
chaotic coQfusion which, scnne ymVerBhaim 
4el|gl|ted in describing. Uke thc( fftee' of 
the country in spring, it shows somedeso- 
r •, ^ ■ ' ^ • • • 

^ See in particular Paley, TheoL p. 498. It.addf^ 
VoHjsiderably to the force as well as to the interest of what 
he there observes concerning the alleviations of pain, 
lliat the chapter was actually written during the inter- 
missions of aq acute disorder, as appears from MeadleyV 
Ifanpirs, , » 
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late spots among many promises of ve^« 
tation ; and contains within itself the seeds 
of perfection active and growing, which a 
less fickle season will mature. 

In addition to these natural evils, , hi* 
therto considered, and to which the whole 
species are equally liable, there remain 
others, as poverty, dependence, servitude, , 
which it has been usual to designate gene- 
rally as the evils of civil life. They con- 
sist of two classes — those which in opulent 
states of society press heaviest upon the 
inferiOT stations ; and those which in rude* 
and unsettled countries press more uni- 
formly upon the whole population. • Of the 
former class, it would be uncancfid. to ai^e 
that they arise fix)m arbitrary and human 
distinctions ; since it has been affirmed al- 
iready that these distinctions spring up in- 
evitably from the nature of man, and that 
the poverty and inferiority complidned of 
as consequent upon them, has its origin ii^ 
a principle interwoven with the humioa^ 
constitution, and invariably tending to tha 
same result. These evils, then, must be 
^owed their real force, and we must ac- 
quiesce in a belief which is warranted by 
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ntany proofs, tliat they are the consequence 
of such general laws as are more beneficial to 
the worjd at lai^e, that is, contribute more 
to the happiness and improvement of man 
collectively, than more partial enactments 
could have been contrived to do, consist- 
ently with the general design of the J)eity, 
which must always be kept in view, re- 
specting the inhabitants of our globe. 
Tbus, though it may be objected, that po- 
verty or subordination of classes are not 
necessary, hke the positive evils of pain or 
death, to our trial or moral amendment ; 
yet are they beneficial in another point of 
view, as being the essential consequence of 
that system of things which best qontri? 
butes to man's improvement on the whole; 
Many proofs comprehensible to iis why 
this supposition seems to agree mth the 
actual fact, have been already adduced in 
treating of the wisdom of the Deity. 

The inquiry principally connected with 
,the present consideration of his goodness, 
relates to the extent of the evils now allud* 
ed to, and of their mitigations. And into 
this inquiry I am more particularly bound 
to enter, from the line of argument I em- 
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fcraoed tlotmgfaout t1ie fi^rmer Book. ^1^ 
first view of 4liat prmcq>l6 of population; 
tbe «ffi3Gits of which braiich out so widefyy 
UppeaiB to maey, as was before remaiked^ 
Mice «& atiomaiy in tb6 syst^A of divine ad^ 
mimstration ; a provision for entmling upon 
mankind much laborious poverty, and 
some palnfol indigence. Bift in a systeni 
not pretending to be final or perfect, evA 
muiit be expected : it is sufficient for ^e 
wisdom of the Deity, that the evil is over-^ 
balanced by the advantage upon the whole: 
and it is suffici^it for his goodness, that il 
Is limited in extent, and moderate in de- 
gree. FVom a prosecution of the subject I 
think it will appear in fact, that the extent 
of the evils of civil life is much more cir- 
cumscribed, and that their alleviations are 
much more effectual, than a partial survey 
imght incline us to imagine. 

I. It must have been already evident 
that I am far from espousing the opinion 
that happiness is diminished by civilization, 
or from denying that it is the general tend* 
eney of education to increase both ita 
qijiantity and its purity. Nor have I any^ 
doubt, that, upon the whole, the fai^|iiest» 



asweU as the most pevfeoe lnvmn ^Miiagtb 
aiie to be faimd amoBg tlie Irest edocaied 
men in the most .oivilbffid sofiietyi. Tbm 
esLpudUsy of ImppioesBi is larger^ lie^ng iot 
^"eased by bU their poirers. g£ intetteetalii 
^i^yment; and the nature of that happSr 
0je8S is piarer^ because H dep^uls is^ooot 
Cfbjects k^st InMe to diaige^ and Jdus^ 
injuKd ^by the admiicture of alloy. But 
the eapabiijfty, is npt the ; pbfisession, s£ 
eoloymeait And ooukl the iBdiyidttal iriie 
is the best ledocated in the latest refined 
imiumnMy he diseoirered apd, painted out^ 
it need mA he said hov ipfn^ly ihe 
dbanees am ^i^sinst thd being the hapt 
pietft man, to irhem 1^ most mult^died 
souroiss «if ibapfMviesa are op&i. 

iFlrom what causes it adsi^ ill»i tbejaot 
t^alimj&jpomit ^ .happiness is much j^amte 
c«q«RUy distofbutad, Hmk the po^iwr of Jitr 
teitiing itin^oald at &sit jsigfat appemr to aii« 
thorke, mH be ^obi^ouous to aU who ^have 
pursued what has been emphatically called 
^ the proper istudy of manTmid/' I'his 
Study acquaints us, that affluence, arid 
|uyil distinctions, the desire of which is^^ 
paluraias tobe the.cl^^f ,8QU|'ijevOfJij^^ 
industry and prosperity, are contingent 
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.drcumstances bo more necessary to happi« 
ness than they are ess^itial to virtue. The 
vulgar, indeed, imagine, and with some 
reason, when they are so earnestly sought, 
that these are the very constituents of hap- 
piness; but the philosopher knows that 
they contribute little towards it; and the 
possessor often feels too sensibly that they 
cannot confer it. That elastic adaptation 
of the mind to its permanent situation, 
which we call the power of habit, equalizes 
the apparent inequalities oi fortune ; and 
blunts the edge of imagined hardships, 
whilst it depreciates the value of what we 
are used to consider luxurious indulgences. 
Hiose who commiserate the condition of 
the industrious poor, are for the most part 
persons, who, bom in a different sphere, 
s(nd accustomed to a different manner of 
livings have learnt to consider the super- 
fluities of their station no less important 
to human nature generally, than use has 
rendered them to their own enjoyment*. 

^ *^ To estimate the real ntuation and feelinga of an* 
Other, we must divest our minds, if possible, of every 
idea they have imbibed; and undertake the still moaee 
difficult task of infusing into them the ideas of th^ 
person, of whose situation we pretend to judge. For» 
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They proceed, too, upon an assumed uni- 
fonnity of dispositions and tastes, which 
observation immediately confutes : and 
which, if it did exist, must give a death- 
blow to the business of the world- It 
would be scarcely more unreasonable for 
the members of one profession to pity those 
devoted to another, th^n to suppose that 
the degrees of satisfaction of which life ad- 
mits, were confined to tlie well-educated or 
afOluent. Every one perceives that the se- 
dentary pursuits of literature and learned 
occupations, in which one man places his 
pride and pleasure, would be unsatisfactory 
to another, though bom in an equal station, 
«nd gifted with equal talents, but employ- 
ing them on other objects. Yet there is not 
a greater diflFerence, in external appearance", 
between the comforts of the peasant and 

happiness or misery in this world seems to depend chiefly 
upon tlie relative proportion of what is usually called 
good or evil, which befals us, compared with what we 
have been in the habit of partaking. A poor chimniey- 
sweeper will eat, drink, and be merry, will feel the ex- 
cess of jpy and happiness, ip situations where .a. man of 
4elicacy and refinement would (lie of horror, venation, 
and disgust^ Weyland's Observations on Mr. WWt- 
: Wtad's « Poor Bill,'' p. 23. 
VOL. JI, U 
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the affluent, than betwe^i the accommoda- 
tion of the studious recluse, and of those 
trho follow the professsion of arms. Habit, 
which reccmcUes the soldier to his tent and 
the sailor to his deck/ reconciles the pea- 
sant to his cabin*. The want Of those 
superflilities which are supplied byaffluence, 
is as Httle distressing to the poor, as the 
nlere possession of them can be.sati9fiactor|r 
to Uie rich; and a probable assurance that 
the necessaries of life will not be Wanting, 
Is the only thing which can be just)y con- 
sidered an indispensable condition of com^ 
fortable existence. , ; 

Thb force of habit is spontaneously re* 
isognised by the common feelings of manl- 
kind. Ev^ a beggar is the object of their 
. oeeafidonal relief, but seldom of their har 
bitual commiseration. No one doubts that 
he has satisfactions of his own j that his 
lot is made easy, perhaps endeared^ to him 
by custom; aiid that /cheerfulness may 

* '*^ NQril toisennn est, qutid iHm in naturam cohsue- 
iodb ^itluxit.'' Sehtoi ad ^dv. ** Paulatim etiiia 
ViiFltit)tat^ stdit, (pm tvbd^tsitb coepefimt.'^ He ekem- 
plifiat dus in a manner mtn^ to ithe present purpose 
fiom the customs of the Germans. 
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dweH under tattered garments and a squalid 
mien. The object of our pity is not the 
common soldier, but Belisarins reduced to 
beggary; the man who begins to laboujr 
towards the close of a life of ease; or who 
is fallen into indigence; after having been 
jwmperfedby superabundance. This man 
"we visit with kindness and compassion^ * 
€ven though his fall is probably the punish* 
ment of imprudence, and he is still pro- 
vided with conveniences which would be 
superfluous to one who had been bom and 
educated in a humblar station. But it is 
not with his 'condition, but with his change 
1^ coBidHion, that we sympathise. 

'HiOTe is, indeed^ a description of the 
inferior; ralnks, which, if it were just, would 
forbid any man to sit easy under the ad- 
Vantage ' erf fortune . and education. It 
Speaks of the '^peasant or artisan, as ris^ 
mg early to Ms labour^ and leaving off 
evfafy id^t weary and exhausted. He 
ne^^r repines, but when he witnesses lux* 
mies he cannot partake, and that sensation 
is transient; and be knows no dkeases but 
those %hich rise from perpetual labour. 
Die ran^ of Ms ideas ]& scaMy } and the 

u 2 
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general train of his sensations comes as 
near as the nature of human existence 
will admit, to the region of indifference. 
This man is in a certain sense happy. He 
is haj^ier than a stone *.*' . 

If this were an impartial description <tf 
the labouring ranks among the civilized 
states of Europe, human life would ceasfe 
to be what we profess that it is, a state of 
discipline. But it is the description ctf d^ 
variety, not of a genus. It may be pos* 
sible, no doubt, among our native pea* 
santry to meet with those who have scarcely 
extended their ideas beyond the field they 
have cultivated or the spot where they were 
bom. But as poverty is a thing sepal^ate 
from indigence, so is this sort of stupidity 
from poverty. It is not . its general cha- 
racter, but either the result of individual 
ill fortune, or neglected opportunities. 
Among the inferior ranks, there is no want 
of intelligence upon the subject with which 
they have to do; no indifference about 
affairs within the range of their observation 
and interest. In conversation with their 

C :. . .. ; ; * poBtipal Jysticp, p. 444, ypl. ji. 
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equals they show a mind active, though 
uninformed, generally intent upon some 
subject of common concern, and often less 
trifling than that of a station far above 
them. Whether or not it can be true of a 
negro slave, that " he slides through life 
with something of the contemptible insen- 
sibility of an oyster*,'' need not be here 
inquired; it certainly is not true of the in- 
habitants of any country where Christian- 
ity is preached and understood. Other re- 
ligions, encouraging the ignorance by which 
they flourish, contract the human mind: 
but it is the peculiar nature of Christianity, 
to awaken energy, to inform and to en- 
lighten ; to raisie, in short, the standard of 
human intellTOt. It effects this not only 
by the advantages of public worship and 
instruction, which is in itself a species of 
education ; but by turning the mind to- 
wards its own operations, and teaching it 
to reflect, to compare, to combine, and to 
reason. The man who has attained just 
views upon a few important subjects, is 
elevated considerably above dull indiffer- 
ence: and that this is the case in general 

♦ Godwin, p. 446, vol. ii, 
V 3 
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with the labouring classes in a Christian 
country, may be doubted by the philoso- 
pher, but is familiarly known by those who 
have entered into the habits and fi^Ungs of 
the poor. 

I^ then, it be undeniably true, that 
comparative happiness cannot be weighed 
or measured accordmg to any definite rule, 
we must judge of it by the indei of the 
countenance and the expression of the 
tongue. A reference to this test gives uS 
a very different result respecting the equa- 
lity of enjoyment, fipom that produced by 
a survey of external drcmnstances*. The 
countenances of the labouring xK>or are not 
d^ressed by care;, their language is not 
that of repining or discont^t. In their 
daily intercourse with each other there is as 
much cheerfiiluBss, in their occa8i<mal con-? 
viviality as much mirth, as can be found 
among their richer neighbours. The man 
of refined taste may find fault 'with this 
mirth, and call it turbulent and noisy : but 

* " Asjnce quanto major dt paw paupemm, quos 
nihilo notabis trisdores solicitioresque dividbus : imo 
nesdo an fid Isetiores sint quo aoimua eorum in pauciora 
digtrin^tur.'* SenuadHdy/ 
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80 will a cii^e of polished Frenchmen ap- 
piMur to a well-bred Englishman j and so to 
a Turk will that English circle which the 
Frenchman eonsiders dull and phlegmatic. 
A party of rustic^ labom-ers, taking their 
customary meal under the slieltei^ cS a tree, 
may seem an object of wretchedn^. to 
those who make their own fedin^ the only 
standard of comparison ; but' will be Jess 
pitied by thos6 who have compared the hi- 
larity which aecompanies their meal, and 
the activity which succeeds it, with the 
€nnui, formality, and lassitude which so 
frequently attend the banquets of the rich 
and great. As:to luxurious living, few can 
isal to know by their own experience how 
entirely, such a taste is formed by habit, 
:and how; habit blimts the sensibility to such 
gratifications. It might be truly affirmed, 
that the peai^mt has usually mbre actual 
enjoyment.froin the ^tisfacticm of his hun- 
(ger bythe most frugal fare, with an appe- 
itite sharpened by air and labour, than 
those receive whose table is regulafiy 
^read with sttmptuous Variety. There are^ 
indeed, evident proofs of 41hs; for we 
deem it a proof of great sensuality, if the 
rich man reckons the appeasing his appe- 

V 4 
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tite among his serious pleasnresi, whibli the 
poor man seldom fails to do: atid the OC" 
casional gratification which he enjoys from 
a meal more elaborate than his usual fare, 
is a clear accession of gain to his advan- 
tage. He may not perhaps think this. He 
sees the value which is commonly set upon 
the luxuries of life, and can only conceive 
it founded in reality; and what he has 
tasted of them have come to him recom- 
mended by the adventitious charm of no- 
velty. The truth is only known to those 
who have studied in theory, and observed 
in practice, the effect of these things upo^ 
the mind. It often ii^deed happens, that 
the rich, for the sake of recoveiing healtii 
or avoiding pain, confine themselves to as 
little variety, and live as sparingly, as the 
poorest peasant; and this, after having 
been bred to different habits, and without 
the same incentives to appetite. Yet how 
little do these persons seem to lose of the 
enjoyment of life! and how-Uttle should 
we sympathize with their lamentations 
over a vegetable meal, and eonipulsory ab* 
irtinence from wine ! Here is surely a ge- 
neral conviction that we must look to 
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Other sources for the presence as weH tjt 
the privation of happmess. 

What has been here argued more par- 
ticularly with respect to the sustenance of 
man, may be extended to all his ordinary 
relaxations. Habit is the equalizer of 
them all. The poet did not consiilt his 
own imagination, but human tiatitfe, when 
he complained that sleep is not to be pur- 
chased by the canopies of state, or soundi 
of sweetest mdody. The ship-boy's hain- 
•mock, the peasant's hut, the mechanic's 
truckle-bed, disgusting as different babks 
render them to the rich and luxurious, re- 
ceive their owners as comfortably," and 
send them forth as much refreshed, as the 
best furnished apartment and the softest 
down. 

It is not, therefore, so just a subject of 
complaint as it has been often thought, 
and may at first appear to be, that, iii 
the most civilized states of Europe, ^ vast' 
numbers of their inhabitants are deprived 
of almost ^every accomtnodation that can 
render life tolerable or secure *•*' It iBndt 

" ♦ Pol. Just; p. XV. vol I 
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a fiubject of oomjdaint, if these acoommo- 
dations contribute no more than exper 
rience shows they do contribute to the hap- 
piness of the habitual pdssessor. The 
poorer of habit mitigates such privations ; 
and sudi privations only are the peculiar 
evil of poverty* Pain presses upon the 
poor men oolyiil/common with his richer 
pupoicm, or rather it might be said, if it 
vFeate not unnecessary to push the argu- 
mait too &r, that pain presses upon him 
less sciverely, fixvm the hardiness of his 
frame» and his exemption fix>m the scourges 
of luxury, 

II. 1$ it, then, to be concluded, . that 
^mppiness is altogether imaginary, or uni- 
fcmnly equal ? By no means : but the es- 
sentials of it have not been hitherto 
brought into view. They do not consist of 
the gifts oi fortune. By the common prin- 
ciples of our nature, one of the first of 
these is occupation* Provided only that it 
be tolerably a^eefd)le to the physical or 
mental powers, ocfeupatidu is happinei^. 
Nothing, indeed, is more usually heard 
than complaints of the fatigue of labour, 
and wearisomeness of business j but if a 
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comparison could be instittrteij between the 
satMactiob of a man who rises with a c«r* 
tain portion of busiftess to be perfonned, 
and of him who looks forward to no defi^ 
nUe and fixed empJoymfent of. the 4p,y, it 
woidd be clearly understood how favour- 
able to happiness is a ri^ular occup<ation^ 
Nor is Hiis assertkm incotimstent with^ that 
love cf eas^ and relaxation, which is the 
great incentive to industry. Relaxation is 
certainly advai^^geoufi, and probably even 
necessary, to the bodily, and mental powers. 
Every age has foimd^ it so : the ancients 
sought it in their games and spectacles : 
the warlike exertions of savages are fol- 
lowed by feasts and carousals : the man of 
business aiid the man of literature alike 
indulge in their season of rest ; the pea- 
sant and the artisran relax on the sabbath* 
5n their oo^asional festivals, at wakes, and 
fairs, and harvest-home. But relaxation 
is not enjoyed by the habitually idle. Ease 
is their labour, want of occupation their 
fiatigue ; a fatigue far more oppressive, and 
less susceptible of alleviation, than any 
which the necessities of the poor can im- 
pose upon them*. 

* So Cotta, in Cic.de Nat. Deor. argues . against 
Epicurus, ^^ nihil cessatione melius existimantem. At 
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The truth of this and of the preeedmg 
observations is evident from the various 
inventions by which the ingenuity of man 
contrives to divert the hours of idleness, 
and to find a point for the mind to fix 
upon. The chief allurement to gaming 
seiems to be the hold it takes on the atten- 
tion ; and the persons most addicted to it 
are undeniably those who seek a refuge 
from ennui, and an employment of vacant 
time*. The more rational amusement of 
field sports affords a mixed satisfaction, 
arising, in part, from the animating glow 

ipsi tamen pueri, etiam cum onsent, exercitatione aliquir 
ludicri delectantur.'' Axi4 Plutardi, on the same 

ground : TiWo? im, ro «v0v/xir» Ttfj p^ iroXXa Tgotcrtrbvlaf. 

Contr. Epic. A remarkable confirmation of this may be 
drawn from the early life of the Italian poet, Alfieri, 
whose account of the misery he experienced from liaWess* 
ness would be incredible if it did not proceed from 
himsdf. 

♦ Robertson, Amer. ii. 218. ** The same causes 
which so often prompt persons in dvilized life, who are 
at their ease, to have recoiurse to this pastime, render it 
the ddight of the savage. The former are independent 
of labour, the latter do not feel the necessity of it ; and 
as both are unemployed, they run with transport to 
whatever is interesting enough to stir and to a^tate their 
minds.'' See to the same purpose, Paley, Mor. Phil, vol* 
i. p. 82. 
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of health which is produced by active ex* 
ercise and air ; but receiving its completion 
from the einergy with which the mind i& in^ 
spired, intent upon the pursuit of it$ 
object. If bodily labour were, in itself, an 
evil, or a pain without compensation, it 
would, not be thus voluntaiily undertaken. 

We hear, however, frequent complaint^ 
of the severity and constant recurrence of 
manual exertion. But the irksome routine 
of sedentary business, from which a very 
small portion of mankind is exempted, calls 
forth complaints as loud, and probably as 
xeasonable. That both are founded on a 
miscalculation of the nature of happiness 
appears from the disappointment which 
commonly accompanies a change of life : 
a circumstance to which most persons look 
foi-ward, when pressed with temporary bur- 
dens: hut which is never attended with the 
expected ^jatisfaction,^ unless the activity of 
the^mind finds new resources for itself, in 
occupations no less busy and constant than 
it had pursued before. 

_ The poorer ranks of society, therefore^ 
fiye.jaot depjdved of happin^s; because, thajf 

3 
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are t^ndemned to labour, unless that h.^ 
hour is oppressive to their bodily strength 
§aid faculties. Tliat this is not the case 
may be ascertamed, not only from what 
we know of human strength, and its gra^ 
dual adaptation to the burden imposed 
upon it, but from what we isee of the re-- 
creations of the poor, which are, in fa- 
vourable seasons and climates, invariably 
athletic and active. In those countries of 
Europe which enjoy a dry atmosphere and 
mild temperature, the peasant's evening is 
regularly concluded with dancing. The 
ex^x^ises are all athletic with which the 
labouring poor of our own country divert 
the close of the day, and relax from its se- 
rious fatigues. - 

To these general views of the effect of 
labour upon happiness, manufactures, at 
first sight, appear to afford a solitary ex^ 
ception. The mechanical exercise of the 
manufacturer bears tio con^arison .with 
the manual labour of the peasant, whose 
horizon is expanded, and wbose employ* 
ments are various ; while the manufacturer 
breathes an lur which custom may render 
tollable, but nothing can render salutary; 
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and his gregarious mode of living is too 
often productive of dissoluteness and vi<» 
We find, however, by experience, that the 
extension of manu£Eicturing industry ii^ not. 
necessarily followed by injury, either to the 
mind or the bpdily frame. Care and at* 
tention on the part of the employer, in 
well-regulated concerns, diflPiise the com- 
forts of improved manufactures, without 
the drawback of individual distress K 



♦ There are inanufactories which, by the care and 
judgment of their superintendents, have become ev^ 
ecbools of moral discipline : nop is there any existing teair 
son why they should not commonly exhibit such an ap' 
pearance, if the excellent practice of which the suocessN 
has been experimentally proved were general As to the 
unhealthiness of manufactories. Dr. JarroUTs observa- 
tions are of importance, because they are the result of 
local experience. He speaks of the cotton-works, in the 
neighbourhood of Stockport. " As children are admit* 
ted to work at the age of -eight or ten years, it might be 
expected that the injurious influence of their occupation 
would,- at that tender age^ be most apparent ; <m this ac« 
count I have attended much to them, a^id I do not 
scruple tb declare, that children so empbyed f^re as 
healthy as those of the poor brougl^t up in great tpWQS 
usually are, and more so than such as are apprenticed to 
tailors, shoeDiakBr8,,or basket-maker&: it is true, their 
counteniEmces 9ix^ pale axul delicate;^ so are all children 
kept wit^iin doors I th^ <ilQttes,;,pq>vei!^ Y^ith cottoD, 
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Happily, too, in proportion as the division 
of labour has narrowed the circle of the 
mind's activity, it has diminished the ne* 
cessity of labourers in crowded rooms by 
the introduction of machinery. 

It must by no means be supposed, 
though it is frequently affirmed, that the 
^alls which confine the manufacturer, are 
the limits to the expansion of his mind, 
which runs the same dull round to which 
his hands are habituated. Let it be con- 
sidered, how few are the avocations of life, 
either among the educated or illiterate 
classes, in which the mere prosecution of 
their daily employments furnishes any ma- 
terial improvement to the hitellect. This 
is left to the hours of recreation or leisure. 
In point of fact, the manufacturer derives 
a superiority over the peasant, from his 

give theni a forlorn appearance, but their health is not 

injured by their worL VV^hat has been said of children 

' applies Kith equal force to adults.^ Dissertations on 

' Man, p. 60. It has been even asserted, that out of 

' n^ SOOO children employed in the mills at Lanerk, th«i 

in the occupation of Mr. Dale, " during a period of 

twelve 3rears, from 1785 to 1797, only fourteen died, 

* ind not one "became the object of judicial punishment^ 

^ **Sbtiety for the Poor •Rq)orts,^ vol. ii. •• : ;::* 
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constant intercourse with society, and the 
collision of various minds to which he has 
been accustomed irom his youth. And as 
for the mechanic, whose labour daes not 
confine him to a single spot, whose work 
demands the frequent resources of his in- 
genuity, and who is constantly interested 
in the pursuit of some new employment or 
operation, none of the evils of manufac- 
tures must be considered as applying to 
him; his iactive mind might be an object 
of envy to many who profit by, and re- 
ward his toil; and is often found of a su- 
perior rate, as to quickness of talent and 
reasoning powers. 

III. Next in importance, as a consti- 
tuent of happiness, is health. It is, per- 
haps, less essential than occupation; be- 
cause we may often observe much tranquil- 
lity exist in a very uncertain state of 
health, but never without an engagement 
of the nrind. Health, however, is not 
only requisite to the proper enjoyment of 
circumstances the most favourable to hap- 
piness, but it gives enjoyment to circum- 
stances the most common, or the least 
promising. It was justly remarked by a 

VOL, II. X 
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profound observer ctf human nature, that 
<' little can be added to the happiness of a 
man who is in health, out of di^t, and has 
a clear conscience : ye this/' he continues, 
^* is the state of the greater part of man^ 
kind*." There is, in feet, a pleasure at-^ 
tached to the ma*e feeling of existence^ 
when adlivened by the activity, and nerved 
by the vigour, of health. 

Whatever be the value of these feel- 
ings, which, indeed, less than any other, 
derive their importance from custom or 
eomparison ; they are at least in an equal 
proportion dispensed to the labouring part 
of the community. Hie diseases of the 
popr are few and simplie, compared with 
those of the rich and luxurious. Indeed, so 
favourable are regular hours, and meals» 
and exercise, to health, that their good 
effect ^counteracts the tendency of the most 
unwholesome avocations. You may am-r 
verse with persons who have passed their 
lives from an early age, among founderies 
and forges, whose health has been never 
ioteiinipted by the furnaces and suddea 

^ faiitb. Theory of Mor. Suit vol L 
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transitions to which 
long exposed, which have had no other 
eflfecA than to harden their fieatures and en-^ 
crust their limbs *. It is common, also, 
to find persons who, even in our variable 
and humid climate, have lived in the open 
air^ and encamped from place to place 
under tents ; and to learn thsit their mode 
of life has not only been favom-able to ge* 
neratfon, as Smith observes ot poverty in 
general f, but even to the rearing large 
families of healthy children. 

Tins must be ascribed to the facility 
^th which the human constitution adapts 
itself to the habits and circumstances 
under which it is placed; a facility which 
w^e mus^ suppose designed, because it pe- 
<juliarly belongs to that one of created 

* " In the Mexican mines, from five tg six thousand 
persons are employed in the amalgamation, of the mine- 
^i^ls, or the preparatory labour. A great number of 
. these individuals pass their lived in walMng bai^efooted 
over heaps of brazed mquih^ moistened and mixed with 
muriate of soda, sulphat of iron, and oxid of mercury, 
by the contact of the atmo^heric air $i;id the oolitr rays. 
It is a remarkable phsenomenon to see these men enjcp 
the vwst perfect health,'" Humb. i. l^T- 

t Wealth of Nations, vol* i. , 

X 2 V 
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beings, to whose welfare such a projxcrty 
is requiisite. Even those cUmates which 
prove iSatal to adult strangers, are seldom 
tmsalutary to native constitutions, or to 
children transplanted into them at an early 
age. The climate of Norway, and the 
rude cabin of a Norway peasant, would 
not readily be ccmceived favourable to 
health or longevity. Yet the average 
duration of life is considerably longer 
in that country than in any of the more 
civilized and genial parts pf Europe*; 
and affords a sufl&cient proof, that tho$e 
conveniendies are little necessary to health, 
of which the poor of all countries are in 
a great measiu-e deprived. A change from 
the comforts and luxurious indulgences 
possessed by the rich, would probably 
be accompanied with disease, and cexr 
tainly with wretchedness. The conscious- 
ness of this has made it appear, that 
the situations wliich want those comforts, 
are positively, not relatively, evil. But 
" when Providence divided the earth among 

^ The same observation may be extended to Iceland. 
** A comparison of facts would probably pit>ve, that the 
longevity of the Icelanders rather exceeds than falls short 
of the average obtuned from the continental nations of 
Europe.'' Sir G. Mackenzie, p. 416. 
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a few lordly masters, it neither forgot nor 
abandcmed those who seemed to have 
been left out in the partition. In what 
constitutes the real happiness of human 
life, these last are in no respect inferior 
to those who would seem so much above 
them. In ease of body and peace of mind, 
the different ranks of life arp nearly upon a 
bvel*/' 

It appears from the precedmg remarks, 
that for those evils to which the division of 
Fanks, and tendency to increase among 
mankind, expose the inferior classes of so- 
ciety, a mitigation is prtwided by the nature 
of happiness itself, which is more inde*^ 
pendent of those advantages to which they 

* Smithes Mor. Sent p. 4, 1. 1. We are assured by 
llumboldt, that ^^ the mortality among the miners of 
Mexico is not much grea^ than what is obserred among 
the other classes. We may easily be convinced of this by 
examining the bills of moFtaUty in the diffea^nt parishes.^ 
Vol. i. 124. 

^^ Avant que le Christianisme eut aboli en £urope la 
servitude civile, on r^jgardoit les travaux des mines comme 
si penibles, qu'on croyoit qii'^ils nc poiwpient etre faitii 
ique par des esclaves ou par des criminels. Mais on S9ait 
qu^aujourd^hui les hommes qui y sont employes, vivenV 
Ji^wreuxt'^ Montesquieu, 1 16, 68^ 

X 3 
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are strangers, thab might be imaguied 
upon a cursory observation. It is inde^^ 
pendent of luxurious sup^uities, because 
those superfluities which hixury renders 
habitual, habit renders nnimportaht. 1% 
is not diminished by laborious occupation, 
because occupation is one of the necessary 
ingredients to happiness, which every one 
either invents for himself, or regrets the 
want of : and it is only from the turn bf 
mind acquired by education or custom, 
that one occupation differs materially from 
another. Health too, which in itself af<* 
fords a certain portion of enjoyment, and 
is indispensably necessary to the enjoys 
ment of any situation, is bestowed in at 
least an equal d^^e upon the rich and 
poor. 

It is, therefore, an additional testimony 
to the goodness of the Deity, that where 
the scheme which his wisdom devised for 
the furtherance of his plans in exercising 
tod improving the faculties of mankind, 
might interfere with individual happiness, 
he has contrived such mitigations of the in-r 
convenience, as not only to diminish its 
force, but almost lo render its e^dstencQ 
questiojiablet 
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CHAPTER V. 

On the Capabilities of Improvement in H 
State of advanced Civilization. 

XT may be plausibly argued, that specula- 
tions on the nature of hapj^iness, however 
satisfactory in the closet, are often deci- 
sively contradicted by the reahties of life ; 
and that the appearance of our own society, 
which meets every eye, is a standing argu- 
ment against my conclusions. It furnishes 
us with an example of great public prospe- 
lity; of all th6 mechanical improvements 
and refinements of art, which the combina- 
tion of skill and capital, and an industrious 
population, can produce: yet what is the 
result? Indigence and pauperism ; and in 
the very heart of opulence, and industry, 
and intelligence, (X)nsiderably more than a 
tenth part of the populatjoij relieved by 
public charity *• 

♦ I bftve stated the fact mucb. as iyt ^^ipears on the 
fitoe g£ the returns. But it is liaht to great wisappre- 
hensioQ with tbos^ who do not remember,, tbatbj tjit 

X 4 
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It is very soothing to our indolence and 
self-satisfaction, to charge upon the consti- 
tution of the world, that is, upon the ordi< 
nances of the Deity, the yarious evils of 
poverty and ignorance which confront us 
on every side. But it would be more rea- 
sonable, as well as more decorous, to in- 
quire in the first place, how far such evils 
arise necessarily from the law of nature, 
and how far, on the other hand, they ad- 
mit of easy mitigation, and only need that 
care and attention which the Christian re- 
system of poor laws, inadequate wages are made up to 
labourers with large families by the parish ; they derive, 
therefore, no more than a fourth, fifth, or axth part of 
their sup)x>rt from this source; and that in most cases 
only in severe seasons, dear years, or during temporary, 
loss of work. This circumstance requires the more obser,- 
vation, because it appears on the face of one of Mr. Col- 
quhoun^s abstracts, that among the unprodvctive labourers 
in Great Britain and Ireland, whose exertions do not create 
gny new property, are to be classed 1,548,400 paupers,- 
Now, a large proportion of those here denominated pau^ 
pers and unproductive, are in fact the most hard-working 
members of the community. Those relieved in work- 
houses may be reckoned really as unproductive, and 
amounted, in 1803, to 83,46^. Mr. Colquhoun himself, 
in a subsequent calculation, considers the paupers as 
gaining two fifths of their support Compare pages 109 
and 154, 
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ligton ^njbins every man to bestow upon his 
neighbour, ^ When a South American In-^ 
dian is seized with an infectious disorder, 
he is $hut up in a solitary hovel, and aban- 
doned to his fate. In our improved state 
of SQcietyt the suffisrer under a similar ca- 
laipity experiences the benefit of skill and 
care, and is probably recovered. But we 
must not be Europi^ans in our treatment of 
bodily maladies, and Americans as' to the 
minds and morals of our fellow-creatures. 
The Author of our existence, when he did 
not exempt us from the civil or physical' 
disorders of an imperfect state, ordained 
also that each should have their allevia* 
tions ; without which mankind would live 
miserably or perish prematurely. Those al- 
leviations, indeed, are not definitely point- 
ed Qut or prescribed. Neither was it pos- 
sible they should be ; inasmuch as they de- 
pend . on circumstances varying at every 
point of civilization, varying in everj^ cli- 
mate and country^ and even in the same 
countiy according to its progiess towards 
opulence. The hiunan race, whose facul- 
ties are infinitely improved by a state of 
advanced civilization, is bound to employ 
theiQ in ^iscoveriiig and applying ^the re- 
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jliedies oi those evQs whk^ peculiaiiy \mi- 
Ixthg to each condition of CK>ciety/ 

It is a part of the system by wlUch the 
Deity acts universally, to render man a free 
and spontaneous, but not a necessary in-» 
itrument of his own welfiEU^. 

•M.»)Ptlet ipse odendi 
Hand Ufoiem esse viam Voluk, primiuque per artem 
Movit agros, curis acuens mortaUa oorda: 
Nee iorpere gravi passus sua regna vettrno, . 

This is as true of the moral as of the na« 
tural world. Neither soil can dispense 
with cultivation, although both are so con« 
Stituted as to be capable of excellent pro- 
duce^ Let that only be undertaken, which 
m our advanced stage of civilization is 
within the reach of practicable accomplish* 
ment, and the general state of society^ 
like the country it cultivates, would on 
every side be foil of " beauty to the ey« 
and music to the ear/* 

I. The fondamental cause of the ^at*» 
est evils of the poor is ignorance. Igno-^ 
ranee, however, is not only the mere inca-^ 
J)acity to write or read : expertence oftea 



teackes us, that these acquireiflehtgi, hoKr* 
ever defsirable, are by no means iiidispens* 
able ; aiid that though they &te trantiftg, 
there may be tiiuch intellect, a quick sense 
of the ways and means of indiiddual Ad- 
vantage, and an accurate knowledge oif 
moral good and evil. The ignorance aris- 
ing from the want of intercourse with minds 
superior to their own, possessed of wider 
information, and having therelPore different 
views of interest and duty ; this, together 
with the scantiness of reli^ous knowledge, 
is the ignorance which most generally and 
most hurtftiUy besets th^ lower class^ii. 

It cannot be argued, that either of these 
»orts of ignorance is unavoidable^ They 
Were not, even in former days ; but in our 
<>wn, the improvements so happily intro^ 
duced into education, have brought the 
first rudiments of learning witliin redch of 
the poorest nuik. Arid they have done 
more : for it is one of the principal advan-^ 
tages of the Madras system, that it sharp- 
ens the faculties and ejcercises the minds 
of those subject to it so successfully, as 
to render them, comparatively, different 
t>ejngs from the scholars of a foiiner age : 
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fio that the drilled and practised soldier 
does not show a greater change from the 
slovenly and awkward follower of the 
plough, than the <^hild tlius educated from 
the tenant of some remote hamlet or neg*^ 
lected waste, which population has found 
out, but none of its advantage hay$ 
reached, 

An indefinite capability of improvement 
opens before us, when the human mind is 
thus put in motion. But, that the soil may 
give all its produce, the skill of the agri* 
culturist must be superadded to the labour 
of the peasant. A right direction, as well 
as a stimulus, must be applied to the mind, 
by the superintendence and occasiqual inr 
tercoiu-se of the superior ranks. Where 
this intercourse is not wanting, to obviate 
any mischief which the system of cpmpe-r 
tition might introduce, and counteract 
wrong impressions; when the good seed 
of religion is sown upon th^ soil prepare4 
by education, to remind the growing gene-i 
ration that the object of the care bestowed 
upon them is not to raise them above their 
allotted condition, but to fit tliem for per^ 
forming more adequately their duties botlj 
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to God and man ; then we have a prospect 
of general improvement, not chimerical 
and visionary, but approved by judgment 
and realized by experience. 

It is now unnecessary to combat the 
idea, that these privileges of civilization, if 
granted universally, would throw down the 
ladder by which the eminence was reached, 
and parialyze the industry which is required 
to maintain it. Few will any longer venture 
to assert that ignorance makes a necessary 
ingredient in industry, or that stupidity is 
essential to subordination. Which will be 
the best servant or the best subject? He 
who returns unwillingly, or at best mecha- 
nically, like the patient animal he drives^ 
to his daily routine of employment ; or he 
who has learnt in his youth, that the object 
of his life is the performance of appointed 
duties, and who, in his man's estate, keeps,, 
constantly in view his responsibility for 
their right performance ? He who sees no 
farther than the necessities of his statioA 
^nd his daily stipend; or he whose mind 
'*' of larger discourse,'' more capable " to 
look before and after," brings a principle 
to Ms work higher than that of immediate 
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iaterest9 fmd makes bi$ habitual etoploy-^ 
ment an exercise of practical religion? 

We have now reached that stage in the 
progress of improvement, where, with a few 
exertions, the culture requisite to implant 
these principles and extend these views, is 
generally and amply provided* Elementary 
schools either are, or may be, universal 
Children do not leave them, till they are 
both initiated and practised in the primary 
duties* of religion ; nor, if all parties dis-^ 
chaige their ofl&ce, tiU they have been 
made intimately acquainted with the im* 
portant purpose of thdr lives. In the 
Bible, which they may both possess and 
read, they have a perpetual and infallible 
instructor. Public and private prayer, to 
which they have been habituated at school, 
public and private instruction from their 
minister, which their awakened faculties 
enable them to comprehend, supply them 
with the knowledge of their duty and the 
power of performing it. The bounty of 
their Creator, and the love of their Re*- 
deemer, in placing an immortal eidstenc^ 
within their reach, are disclosed to th^ 
view, as a solace and a guide in the trmibles 
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and difficiiltie&( of their progress throi^h 
life. 

Now, let any one consider liow iiii|i;h is 
thus removed from the pressu^ of labo^ 
rious poverty ; md what a step it is toward/; 
human happiness, to have an object of in-* 
finite price in continual prospect^ and to 
feel the inward consciousness of a constant 
advance towards it *. If labour is heavyi 
or distress severe, how greatly is the load 
lightei^d by the conviction that man is not 
the sport of chance, or accidental circum^ 
stances, or human enactments, but the 
work of a wise and benevolent Creator, and 
the object of his paternal care ! In short, 
what a cloud of ignorance is dispersed, 
what a mine of information is opened^ 
whwever the great principles of Christian- 
ity are understood : as comprehending our 

* ^^ A man who is in earnest in his endeavours after 
the hii(qpiu0S0 of a future state has, in this respect, an 
advantage over all the world. For he has constantly 
Before his eyes an object of supreme importance, produc- 
^Ve of perpetual engagement and activity, and of which 
. the pursmt (which can be said of no other) lasts to the 
ficmchuiea of biA life."" Paley'» Mar. Phil. i. 19. 
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duty both personal and relative, to God 
and to our neighbour ! 

Bat* in this country^ if these are not 
practically learnt, the imputation must not 
be cast upon the Deity, nor even upon the 
state. Excepting where population has 
outgrown the original establishment, and a 
fresh l^islative provision is demanded, ig^ 
norance must originate in the omission of 
a positive duty, either on the part of him 
who neglects to teach, or of hiip who re- 
fuses to learn. The Bible, the power of 
reading it, of hewing comments on it (I 
speak collectively), are within every one's 
reach ; and where these advantages are at- 
tainable, shall the goodness of God be im- 
peached? He has performed his part to- 
wards man, and it is for man to see that 
he performs his part in return to his Crea- 
ton 

Ignorance, therefore, is not the inevi- 
table lot of the majority of our community; 
and with ignorance a host of evils disap- 
pear. Of all obstacles to improvement, 
ignorance is the most formidable, because 
the only true secret of assisting the poor 
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is to make them agents in bettering their- 
own condition, and to supply them, not 
with a temporary stimulus, but with a per- 
manent energy. As fast as the standard of 
intelligence is raised, the poor become 
more and more able to co-operate in any 
plan proposed for their advantage, more 
likely to listen to. any reasonable. sugges- 
tion, more able to understand, and there* 
fore more willing to pursue it,. H^ice it 
foUows, that when gross ignorance is once 
removed, arid right principles are uitro- 
duced^ a ^eat advantage has been already 
gained against squalid poverty. ^ Many 
avenues to an improved condition are open- 
ed to one whose faculties ai-e enlarged and 
exercised j he sees his own interqst m^ore 
cl6j«4y, he pursues it more steadily, to 
does not study immediate gratification at 
the expense of bitter and late repentanc^c, 
or mortgage the labour of his future life 
without an adequate return. Indigence, 
therefore,- will rarely be found in compffliy 
with good education. 

IL In the case, however,^ of its un- 
avoidable occurrence, a remedy is alreacjy 
provided by the state. IIiq poor la^S pos* 
VQL. n. T 
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i&ess this advantage among many objections, 
that. we are not haunted with the idea of 
-mialleviated distresses: if nature is worn 
xkvwn with age or sickness, if labour yields 
luysiifiport, pud family assistance fails, the 
indigent mamber of society has at l^tst a 
Hbelter to which he may retire, and either 
take t^efi^ from the pelting of the storm, 
-or be enabled td weather it by temporary 
assistance. 

This prowslon, like oiheit human insti- 
tulions, eoatalns 9/ mixture of good and 
evil. Unquesiw)nably, local charity, well 
4u«0ted, ixi^tsiq>ply small and particular 
; dwtri^ts much morie comfortably and much 
ksir expensively than the opers^tion of any 
l&w4;:.biit it would be vain to look for so 
much sense, or lekure, or bei»&volence uni- 
versally, a» is requisite to perform this busi- 
B*8s in an impartial manner. It may be 
JQStly doubted whether kremediable po- 
verty, and the helplessness of sickness, in- 
fiancy, and old age, can ever be safely lejEfc, 
in a large and fully peopled conununity, to 
;the c&re of that 9p<mtaneous charity on 
^ whlcl^ they must devdhre in the absence of 
-{dljlf^slative provisi(»i. It is surely some' 

3 
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satisfaction to reflect that an infant family, 
deserted by profligate ps^ents, or left or- 
phans by the visitation of God, are not 
abandoned as if human life was of no value; 
and that the disabled or decrepit labourer 
has a sure resource, and is not condemned 
to elicit casual sustenance from door to 
door. But the system, though professing 
to remedy the evils of human nature, would 
be in fact more innocent if human nature 
were more perfect ; so that none should re- . 
ceive its aid except the objects really de- 
aervmg such interference, nor aiiy depend 
upon its support eicept in failure of all 
.other feacaarces. The injury does not fall 
upon the contributor to the rates, as is 
comtinDnly supposed, who, if he did not 
pay these, would pay much more in the 
enhanced price of every article from the 
augmented wages of labour: the principal 
mischief is done to the moral character of 
the receiver, who is extravagant, in confi- 
<denoe of a sure support ; or, if he is not 
positively tai^ht improvidence, at least 
does not learn prudence. 

The Friendly Societies^ which include 
neaiiy a million of labouring- members of 

y 2 " 
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our own community, in some measure di- 
minish the evils resulting from the system 
of poor laws : and the eagerness with which 
they have been incorporated, is an evidence 
that the lower classes are not unwilling to 
avail themselves of any intelligible plan for 
the improvement of their condition, or to 
fortify themselves against the uncertainties 
of life by forethought and frugality. But 
friendly societies, though good, are not the 
best possible provision; because they assist 
only old age and personal sickness; where-^ 
as a labourer, through the afflictions of hi» 
femily or temporary loss of employ, may 
be seriously distressed without positive ill- 
ness : and the evil at last requires a cure, 
which seasonable relief might have pre-* 
vented from existing *. 

♦ " In considering the innocent causes of indigence, 
it will be seen that the irremediable cases, requiring con- 
stant and permanent support, are few in number, com- 
pared with those useful labourers broken down for the 
moment, but who, by the judicious application of well- 
timed props, might be restored to society, and their in- 
dustry rendered again productive.'' Colq. p. 112. Much 
has been done in this way in many large towns by asso- 
ciations on the principle of the V Stranger's Friend 
Society" in London, by assisting the poor with temporary 
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The present state of our civilization 
suggests a more unexceptionable plan for 
the melioration of the condition of the 
poor; which it is the more necessary to 
point put, because it shows that the pecu- 
liar evils and their appropriate remedies lie 
near together, in every stage of siotQiety, 
An advanced state of pubhc opulence does 
not seem at first sight the most desirable 
air for a poor man to breathe. Of neces- 
sity, its population is dense, and the re- 
ward of labour scanty; and every, road to 
preferment so choked with rival adven- 
turers, that he has little prospect of sur- 
passing or even overtaking them in the 
race. But, on the other hand, the same 
circumstances of society afford opportuni- 
ties, which no other can, of deriving the 
greatest possible advantage from every far- 
thing which labour can obtain. The de- 
jnand for capital, occasioned by universal 
industry, the ease of communication, the 
general intelligence to foresee, and public 
/credit to eijsure every profitable pppqrtu- 
iirty,. are ^ set-off, if .3, proper u§e ^iji^eg^ 

loans or gifts ; which $hows tlie benefit that might be ^xi. 
|)ected from a plan enabling them to lend or give^H;^ 
jihemsdves, • . » 

y 3 
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made of them, against the evils of low 
wages and contending labourers. An Ame* 
rican peasant with four shillings a day is 
not richer, if comfort is riches, than an 
English peasant with two, and has little 
other superiority than the questionable one 
of being more independent of his em- 
ployer. 

The security of capital in this country, 
the ease with which it is turned to the best 
use, the quick and ready communication of 
labour and the produce of labour through- 
out the whole kingdom, afford inestimable 
facilities to what ought to be the first con* 
sideration of public and private men, the 
improvement of the state of the mass of the 
community. I do not mean to insinuate that 
this subject has been neglected in Great 
Britain. The eminence which our country 
has reached by her charities is no less re- 
markable, than that to which she has be«i 
raised by the superiority of her arms and 
opulence. But something still remains to 
fee done. The poor man requires to be 
tfyaght ppjU^Bce, by seeing its advantage 
Qlea4y befiate him. There are few situa- 
tions in which the labouring classes might 
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not save, in the season of their strength^ a' 
pi;o\d6ion for the season df infirtnky; tiilt^ 
as thinj^ are, ther6 are still fewer \^ep^ 
they can place out their Saviiigis aJ-allj' -6^,^ 
if at all; with sfecnrfty % A gi^at ^com- 
mercial establishment canhot st<^ ^Ife'^Ho^- 
chinery to receive -wfeeldy shillihgs^tpoM -a' 
hundred or a thousanc^ individuals.-' Mk 
could, or would, the melancholy ihstabi- 
lity of country banks^ often built upon no 
other foundation than the credulity of the 
neighbourhood, is a powerful objection to 
their becoming, wilhotit an especial gua- 
rantee^ the depositaries of petty savings. 
No ban1alipt<iyaiiiong these establishfiie^ts^ 
tiakes place, which does^ not heap' ruin on 
tlie heads of hundreds of the most deserv- 
ing members of the community; those who 
by laborious industry and long self-denial 
have laid up th6iy Hwenty, or My, orhuri- 
A^pouiids, as a support to a future fa- 
sl%dlr fhei^owndeelidingyea^ andnovi^ 
fiad^^enlselves^ bf il sudden* blbw deprived 
<*if the hard^eaMfed prodiice of a lif(fr of la-' 

. ' *^|Iap|rily this observation is fast loskig its ori^nal 
justni^ss, insomuch that it becomes necessary to remind 
the reader that the first e<Ution of this work was pubUsh- 
cd early in the year 181& - 
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bour. Neither does the evil stop with the 
immediate sufferers. The bursting of a 
MBgle dam inundates a widely-extended 
level. Is this the fruit of frugality ? Why 
should we hoard up, that others may 
squander our savings ? This reasoning is 
too obvious, not to be unanswerable in the 
view of youth, and irresistible when back-- 
ed by inclination^ 

The difl&culty admits of easy remedy, 
though it is really the greatest of which oiu" 
labouring poor can complain. If some of 
the more intelligent inhabitants of a district, 
or the principjil landholders of a county, 
^Qu^d bestow their attention upon this 
sut^iect, as they have with great advantage 
upb?i Insurance Sppieties and other general 
interests^ they would deserve the gratitude 
of the age, and receive the. most ^atisfac- 
toty applause, tlje improvement of public 
wetfare. . In ^a sm^ (^strict, or a single 
village, andndividuftl might effect .spnie- 
thing,> by vestijig ai. ce^ip sum i^ th^ hands 
of trustees as a security to his poorer neigh- 
bours; and by devoting a few hours in 
every week or paonth to reqeiying their 
small savings, he might, render theni mqst 
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cflfeclual service, without the least risk ta 
himself, by allowing thCToi 4 per cent, for 
their little Capital** But the system, to he 
useful, ought to be general; and, if general, 
could not be well managed without the re- 
gulmty of habits of business and skill in 
the employment of capital. The esta- 
bhshment of county banks, with such se- 
curity as should be satisfttctory to the su- 
peiintendents of the scheme, would be 
both desirable, and easUy practicable ; and 
might soon be made so far advantageous .as 
at least to defray the expenses of manage- [ 
ment, since the customer would have just* 
reason to be satisfied, if he Qopld qbjtoi^. 

* This seefiis to have fai^^ first done at TqUeaalma,^ 
^[x>ut tirdve years ago. The establishment was guaraB-.*' 
teed by six trustees, between whom the money collected 
w^ eqimlly divided; and. for every additional <fl60' 
a" new trustee chosen ; so that none couldrisk niot'e than 
Ms propcflrtioh of ,f 100; The bopks #ere kept by: 
a- lady^ |md neifer op(^ned)bajb on the* i^rst^Mpn^aj- 
ip eyery month, • either. jfi)r,,p^eipts or payments. Any 
sum I'eceived above 1^. ; and 6 per cent, giv^n fcr every 
20i. that lies 'twelve calenaar months; every person so 
aeposidng' money 'being aft ^ISberty to recal it' tthy day* 
tfie' bock's ar^ op^ned.--^9ed Reports) of Society for the 
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irithout risk even 4 per cent, for his money. 
The security of the cajntal is of much 
more consequence than the rate of ^ rnter* 
est; and its insecurity, according to any 
mode abready within reach of the poor ci 
employing their savings, is one great rea-* 
son why so little is at present sieved. 

It is a benevolent appointment of F^*o* 
vidence, that judicious charity is twice^ 
blessed, and redounds to the advantage of 
t^e giver, sometimes not to his moral only, 
but temporal advantage. If a system of 
this kind should ever be universally esta- 
blished, its promot^^ will find th6 pow- 
rates dimimshed, which now o^^ress landed 
property so heavily, flot only by the itmbunt 
6i the sum thus annually s^ved from dissi- 
pation, but by all the habits which the con- 
stant custom of frugality and thoughtfiil* 
ness would generate; and parish. sui^it 
will only be what Itou^t to^be^ there-^ 
source of irremediable misfortune, of or- 
phan infancy or Meodless age. .Su6h a, 
system seems alone to be wanting, in order, 
to r^der this country. the.ha{^«i^ as .w«U 
as the most mtelligent of the worid; it 
would fohn a natural^ union with the ge«* 
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neral education now diffused among the' 
poor; it derives an evident facility froria 
the state of pubKc debt ; and is peculiarly 
demanded by the sudden variations of 
prices which our present condition seems 
Hkely to entail upon us, as well as to cor- 
rect the improvident habits which the ex- 
, istence of a poor-law has introduced among 
our peasantry. 

it certainly cannot be -pretended that 
these and similar advantages of an opulent 
state, spring up ispontaneously, like the 
produce of \he golden age : intel%ence 
must be exerted to descry/ and philan- 
thropy to direct them. But it miglht form 
a serious objection agidnst the* divine good- 
ness, if it were supposed that the condition 
of the majority of the community must 
always be deteriorated, as the community ' 
itself advanced in opulence. That this 
. highest point of civilization is still' capable 
of such a measure 6f general happiness, as 
belongs to an imperfect and preparatory 
state, is all that I undertake to prove. 
Should any one think the universal esta- 
lilishment or application of such beneficial 
plans impracticable, It wHl' be easy to show 
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that the impossibility does not lie in the 
nature of things. There can foe no harqi 
in building an Utopia on a Christian found- 
ation. There is positive good, when the 
question r^ards the benevolence of the 
Creator; who, when he placed within the 
reach of man the means of general happi- 
ness, Christian doctrines, Christian pre- 
.cepts, and Christian intelligence, justly de- 
mands on man's part that he should stretch 
put his hand to obtain them. 

In reducing the plan to detail, we will 
.suppose, for .convenience sake, a parish of 
.1000 souls ; which is larger than the ave- 
xage of country parishes in England, and 
smaller than that of towns. The prin- 
ciple is universal; the practical detail 
admits of considerable enlai'gement or con- 
.traction. The first thing necessary to the 
general welfare, is the education of the 
Rowing population. The number within 
the age of education may be roughly stated 
at two fifths of the whoje. Of these 400, 
100 may be supposed in a situation above 
the parochial school, for which 300 remain 
•after that deduction. According to tlie 
Madras system, one person can effectually 
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superintend the education of 160 children 
of all ages. One school, divided into two 
apartments, one master and one mistress, 
will suffice to conduct the education, each 
having under their care 160 of their own 
sex: should the number appear large^ 
(it is, in fact, very mjich smaller than 
many schools under the new system)^ it 
must bte remembered, that all on the list 
are never present at Once; but, either 
from illness, distance in bad weather, or 
occasional employment at home or abroad^ 
the absence of one fourth may be reckoned 
upon as a certainty. The annual expelise, 
after the building of the school-room, will 
be covered by ^100, or at most ^126; 
being no more than two shillings or two 
shillings and sioopence a head on the whole 
commutiity of 1 000 individuals. 

I consider the clergyman of the parish 
as the naturaland legal superintendent of 
the ^establishment ; and his presence for 
two hours in the week, after the machine 
is once in operation, will suffice to preserve 
a check on the immediate directors, arid to 
fill that department which requires supe-^ 
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nor intelligence or authority * ; and to in-^ 
t^rweave with all the information acquired 
by the children, the most valuable of all 
information, a sense of their situation in 
Ijife, and its practical duties of subordina- 
tion, content, and industry. 

The advantages of little savings, the 
importance which the smallest swm ac? 
quire by accumulation, may be not only 

♦ I would not appear to expect of my clerical bre- 
tfaren more than is required of them by their ordinadon 
TOW : the religious education of the poor, and the vi»ta- 
tion of the sick hereafter alluded to, are among their pre^ 
scribed duties. I am still more certain that I do not 4^ 
mand from them more than is readily bestowed by the 
majority of our parochial clergy. They have indeed an 
awftil and responable situation, when it ia coniddered how 
much both of the temporal and eternal interest of their 
fiock depends upon the faithful and comjdete discharge of 
their ministerial duties. But they have thdr reward, 
Mufh is said of the increasing zeal of sectaries ; and 
it may be necessary for us to keep a prudent guard 
against possible as well as evident dangers. But the pa- 
rochial clergy are drawing round themselves, and the ex- 
eeUent establishment to which they belong, a rampart 
stronger than exdudve privileges or stito prote(qt]0n; 
they are fortifying themselves in the hearts of the people, 
who are never insensible to what is contributed towfu^ 
iheir best and dearest interests by the attention of a la- 
iK)rious and conscientious minister. 
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Inculcated, but practically taught, by a 
trifling weekly contribution^ either to be^ 
employed at the end of ^he year in clothing 
or in Bibles, or ajtiy other desirable ob- 
ject *• If the child saves pence, the man 
will save shillings, supposing only that the 
same pains are taken to make him under* 
stand the advantages of so doing, and the 
same facilities placed in his way. In a pa?- 
rish of 1 000 souls, it is not too much to 
assume that some individual may have suf- 
ficient leisure, philanthropy, and general 
acquaintance with business, to be the 
banker of his poorer neighbours; a gua- 
rantee being given that the deposits should 
. be laid out in real or government securities. 
It is proved by experience in Edinburgh; 
that, on the opening of such a coneem, 
one hour in the week will in gcfneral be 

* I have been often astonished at hearing these pennj 
' contributions objected to, as coming eventually from th* 
parish rates. Ghraoting the Snet^ whieh is certainly too 
^ fare to be meiie^ a sweeping, assertion ; suppose the family 
to receive their whole^ support, or IS^. a wedc frwqA 
the parish ; what evil can arise from the deduction of m 
hundred and Jbrty^fburth part of that sum for any per- 
manent object, at all equal to the advtotage derived from 
" ibe habit of forethought and selfHdenial ? 
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sufficient for a single persoh to receive and 
piay the money, and to enter the transac- 
tions in the books ; the expense is so trifling, 
that it would be repaid, etenif the concern 
were on a v6ry small scale, by the fractions 
of interest *. 

These simple improvements do not seetfv 
to liie to presuppose either a degree of un* 
derstanding in the poor, or of humanity in 
the rich, which it is unreasonable to require^ 
But it may be argued, look at the weekly 
wages of the peasant or manufacturer, 
look at the pittance which the density of 
population compels him to accept as the 
meed of continued exertion; and then art- 
swer, what can be reserved from immediate 
and daily wants for the support of friture 
infirmity? > 

The nature of happiness requires thus 
much ; the prospect of a ^competency in the 
situation to which every individual is born. 
I ask np one to be satisfied with a lower 
rate of welfare than this • but I assert, that^ 

♦ See ** A short Account of the Edinburgh Sayuigs 
Bank ;'' or an abstract of it in the Ed. Rev, voL xxv. 
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on a general view of the chances of life, 
this prospect is within the reach of every 
individual, even on the present average 
rate of wages, if he had the prudence to 
look forward and save, and the fecility of 
securing his savings. As things are now, 
indeed, the common practice is, for the 
young labourer or mechanic to marry as 
soon as he begins to work for himself, with- 
out a farthing beforehand, with weekly 
employment perhaps for the summer, but 
no certainty of the same constant occupa- 
tion in winter, with wages only sufficient for 
^ very small family, and consequently with- 
out resource in case of illness or occasional 
difficulty, except in casual charity or parish 
pay. The immediate feeling on his mind 
is, that his wages will support a wife as well 
as himself; and if he had not that demand 
upon them, they would all disappear before 
the end of the week : he has neither the 
idea nor the means of saving any portion 
of them. But since he claims the jtdvan^ 
tage peculiar to kn infant society, early 
mam^e, while he is living in fact in an 
old and fully peopled community, the con- 
sequence, is, severe poverty for the rest of 
his life. 

VOL. II. 
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It Qi^iDOt be qai4 bpwev^, that thi3 
improvidence is a necessary evil, thereftKce 
its consequences are not necessary. Si^- 
posing the prudential system on}y 90 f^r 
established;^ that the average period of 
marriage should be twenty-five;, it. migli^t 
be easily within the power of the lowest 
classes to secure a p]|:ovisional support tor 
their family more ind^penclent than the pa- 
rish allowaAce, and more regular than th^ 
operation of private charity. 

The wages of husl^dry, including the 
additions of harvest-time, may be averaged 
at 12^. per week, fi-omthe age of eighteeiv 
Half that sum is amply sufficient for th^ 
support of a single man. This would 
leave an overplus of 6*. per week for seven 
years : but, to avoid any appearance of 
overstating the fact, and to allow for lost 
time, we will only take 4^. or 5^10 per ann* 
which if regularly laid up, would, with in* 
terest, make ^80 by the age of twenty- 
five. Allow the mechanic to work for 
himself at twenty-one, .his higher ra^^ of 
wages will enable him to save 10*. weekly^ 
or ^21 per ann. The careful applicatioi^ 
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of this surplus win also Diake hiiii worth 
the saiiie sum at twenty-five*. 

Allow this to be the period of marriage, 
which is much eariier than the average pe- 
riod of those who are brought up to the 
learned professions* It is probable, that 
by similar habits the wife may contribute 
such a shar6 of Capital as will supply the 
cottage ^th its humble furniture. At dl 
events, they Uve without diflSculty, everi 
If without f&rther savmg, for four or five 
years; the interest of former savings pay-^ 
ihg the rfeftt, and thus removing theneces^ 
sityof those extraordinary exertions, which 
in the way of taskw6rk sometimes under- 
mine the constitutions of the industrious 
poor* If the family increases after this 
time, difficulties will increase. This is the 
period of a labom'er's life which it is hard- 

* The exertions which the lower classes make, when 
^^y see the benefit cle^Iy bef6re them» would surprise 
the mere calculator of the money which passes through 
their hands. See Mr. Whitbread^'s speech on the Poor 
Laws, and the case of Joseph Austin (Reports on the 
Poor, vol. iii.), with many others which occur im that 
collection; 

z 2 
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^t to encounter, from, his thirtieth to hm 
fortieth year : it is the inclement season^ 
which he ought to expect and to which he 
should look forward. Before that period, he 
has only occ^ion to be frugal : after it, his 
children will begin to support themselves ; 
but at present, an mfantfiumlywiU prevent 
the wife from contributing much towards 
the weekly outgoings; and the children 
themselves can gain nothing towards them. 
Former savings, therefore, the harvest of 
the productive season, must now be drawn 
upon : but they were laid up for this very 
purpose, and we can afford it. Let 5^. a 
week be taken from the four dead monthg 
of the year; those who are conversant with 
the labourer's cottage, will know that 5^. 
in addition to his usual wages wiU place him 
in comparative opulence; and suppose this 
draft to be continued during ten years, the 
capital has only lost ^40. From that 
time the children contribute their share ; 
the fSamily ceases to be a growing burden i 
and there remains a stock towards setting 
forward the children in life, or to supply 
some of the numerous wants of increasing 
years. 
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W^re these habits general, how little 
comparative distress would the appearance 
of society exhibit ! Marriage, by being a 
short time delayed, would be more prudent 
and happier; population would more 
equally adapt itself to the demand for la- 
bour; labour, therefore, would be paid m. 
more exact proportion to the real value of 
money; fewer would be necessarily idle; 
-and that great embitterer of domestic Kfe, 
irremediable poverty, or indigence, would 
be seldom known. Only those distresses 
would riieet our view, which are the com- 
mon lot of all ranks and conditions; and 
there are many, no doubt, which neither 
prudence can prevent nor fortune cure. 
Neither education nor frugality can make 
our earthly state again a paradise : the 
angel still guards the frontiers of Eden, 
and shuts its entrance against the descend- 
ants of the first transgressors. But the 
unavoidable evils of life have beien already 
eonsi(fered : and how much mitigation they 
admit in a civilized state, may be not only 
demonstrated, but seen and felt: indeed, 
in our country, much more attention has 
been paid to the means of alleviatioji thagi 
of pevention. 

z d 
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T^ /Hleojit and ]P^e^ gnefe pf ^^ury 
and desertion belong ftjji^at exdusiyi^ly to 
large and crowded cities *. In a p8i;isli of 
the aize we have contemplated, the minister 
will be well acquainted with the aituaticm of 
all its inhabitants, ^it^er by personal in-f 
spection, or by nieaps of a committee of 
liis active neighbours, who can aflfprd a por^ 
tion of their time to this jnosX useftil sp^? 
des of charity. In proportion as the si;^ 
of the parish increases, the chance will Idu: 
(crease of finding such assistance; and cqm? 
mittees thus a^ciated will be able to rejjpvjp 
the severest suflFerings of indigence ^en in 
those populous nianufacturing towns whic^ 
certainly were not foreseen, when the diyi- 
pion of p^r cpipitry intp parishes \Qpy, pjacp, 

S^all I be asked, whether I look fiprr 
ward i^ eamesit to any siicl^ ^elic^tioj^ qi 

» If Sooieti^ Uke thos^ establi^ea at Bath, Bnstol, 
Ox&rd, and daewbere, for inquiring ^nto the case of a^ 
travellers, vagrants, paupers, and b^gars, a^d rejifvin^ 
real distress, were general in large towns, they would al- 
leviate much misery, and restrain much vice, by render- 
ing mendicity an unprofitable trade. At present the 
good is partial ; and the stream is only diverted into aiir. 
pther channel, wherever its usual course is 8to]qped» 
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f&eiety, or that it should genei^y present 
this asped: to the observer ? I can only 
answer, that there is nothing in the nature 
of things to make it impossible : th^re is 
wealth enough, and intelhgenoe enou^j 
the difficulty arises not from the inability, 
but the unwillingness of mankind. We 
have no right to reject an obvious remedy, 
and then complain that the disease is in-* 
curablet lict every one in his station 
do his duty, and there will be little room 
for murmuring against the condition of the 
liuilian race. This is all, I repeat, with 
which the vindicator of the divine goodness 
Is concerned : the right performance of 
these duties is the trial of man's virtue j 
and if they are faithfully perfoitned, {mblic 
wel&reis his immediate reward *• There 

♦ The late Mr, Whitbread, in a speech which wi^ 
foufer lasting honour upon his m^nory, gave a publiq 
dedaration of what might be effected even bjr the means 
lit present in operation ; ^^ I have had the igopd fortune^^ 
with the asidtstancQ of able hands, to produce,, by the 
operation of (he poor laws alone, in ,the psffish where 
I reside, a situation of things than which nop^ can 
\)e presented more i^greeable ^ whe^e there is not one^ 
wretehed being, nor one well-founded cause of com-, 
plaint I mi wh^je the workhouse exh&its regularity^ ior- 

» 4 
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are at this moment miemy digtriots wliiefa 
furnish examples of the practicability of 
such improvement ; where a large majority 
of the population display in thdr conduct 
the excellence of the religion they profess ; 
where the rising generation is so educated 
as to be useful in their respective stations ; 
where r^^ar contributions provide Bibles 
and clothing, and other articles of use and 
comfort ; where the elder tnembers of the 
society are associated for the purpose of 
visiting the sick, instructing the ignorant, 
comforting the afflicted, and reporting 
cases of distress * If there are any such 
parishes now, there is no reason Tvhy there 
should not be more ; nay, there is no ne** 
cessary obstacle to their becoming md^ 
versal. .The prevalence of rieligioiis know-* 

dustiy, economy, cleanliness, and health, testified by the 
countenances of aU who inhabit it^ 

♦ See Reports of the Sodety for bettering the Condi- 
Am of the Poor, passim. Among these every charitable 
person may find useful hints to direct his own bene- 
volence. It has now, perhaps, become desirable to re- 
publish in a inngle volume, a collection of those plans 
which have best stood the test of eocperience. A more 
valuable present could scarcely be made to society than 
such a volume, arranged and drawn up by the masterly 
band to which the prefaces are due. 
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ledge, .education, and frugality, does not 
defeat its own object, or tend, like inde^ 
terminate or indiscreet charities, to encou- 
rage a redundant population *. 

• It is worthy of remark, that every intelligent per- 
son who has turned his attention to the improvement 
ef the poor, concurs in the recommendation of banks for 
email savings^in some form or other; viz. Mr. Mahhusi 
Mr. Whitbread, Mr. Weyland, Mr. Cdquboun, Sic 
Thomas Bernard (JReports, vol. iv.), and t/lr. Rose still 
more effectually by co-operating in two institutions of 
the kind. Upon the whole, there is satisfaction in re* 
fleeting, that more has been done towards permanentljT 
bettering the condition (^ the lower classes, within the 
last twelve years, than in the whole preceding century \ 
imd Mr. Whitbread^s pleadiQg anticipation bids fair to be 
realized ;. " In the adoption of the system of education, 
I foresee an enlightened peasantry, frugal, industrious, 
sober, orderly, and contented, because they are acquaint- 
ed with the true value of frugality, sobriety, industry, 
and order; crimes diminishing, because the enlightened 
underst^ndii^ abhors crime ; the practice of Christianity 
prevailing, because the mass of your population can 
read, comprehend and feel its divine origin, and the 
beauty of the doctrines which it inculcates; your king- 
dom safe from the insult of the enemy, because every 
n^ knoW^ the worth of that which he is called upon to 
de^nd. In the provision for the security of the savings 
of the poor, I see encouragement to frugality, security to 
property, and the large mass of the people connected 
with the state, and indissolubly bound to its preser- 
v^tiop.'' Speech; &e. p. 95, 
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There are iinistaket onthis head, wbidi 
deimuid correetion. It has been m^fbd^ 
thaf( our improcved knowledge on the snb-r 
jeet of population is un&vouraUe to cha^ 
ijty; and ^ven inconsistent with Christi-< 
iwity, which i^njoins it. This may be an 
easy shdter to the selfish and extravaganW 
who lull their consciences with the bdfief, 
that, in spending sumptuously instead of 
giving prudently, they are practising poli^ 
tical economy, But the most rigorous 
precept of Scripture might be followed in 
the most literal exactness, without any 
danger of ir\jurfng the community, or any 
violation of general rules : " Turn not youi* 
♦^ fkce from any poor manj'^ but inquire 
into the circumstances of his distress, and 
point o\it to him the mode in which the 
prudent regulations of society hare direetn 
ed that it should be relieved, fhe subdiv 
vision of labour, which is peculiar to a large 
and intelligent community, isi appUeable tQ 
charity, as well as to literature an4 the 
arts, and renders it very possible to bestow 
attention on the wants and dis^r^sses pf 
every individual ♦. 

* This may be s^n reduced to practice in the cpert 
rations of the Bath, OxAnrd, or Bffastoi Mendicant So- 
ioieties. 
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pfjpidl^pxje »ud coimexipsi of tbp (diff^^l 
m^i^li^FI of pojeiiBty on pi3(# ^ot^feeF, vfewM 
|§ l?oth j)i^si»g in contemplation^ an^ emir 
^ptjiy qfuite4 to Jthe sitwation of ^ manl(iQ4 
fis tl^ children pf pfl€ pommon Pao^^t, apfl 
th^ j^eiFS of ,^5pe common itnjnprtftUty, A 
ptatepf ^pivi)i^gfti9B, whicfe sjippps^p ppue 
Jeiie^, PQmpetenqy, and poverty, in sU 
tfeieij? y wws degir^s^ ja f««? i»prii m4tftW«. 
ifh«n thus improyedf %Q tlie p^jrposeg of 
m^n's Ning, tliftp wy p«ndittp« f^mi^rm 
^ft^ty poijld beiporoe, eyen if f© depai* 
^rasi Q^fi^eope in frapiing it, ^nd iodnlge 
t^p im^^q^on with ^Q idsftl pictwe, That 
there i^hpuM be room for the exercise of 
Ibenevplence, a disposition of the mind, 
which, in ^ct, contains within itself many 
virtues, ^ag; undoubtedly in the contempla^ 
tion of the Creatpr. The cpntrast of con- 
fiitipn which arises from the unequal dis- 
tribution of wealth, is well fitted to ex- 
pite this ; and a crow4 of Christian graces 
follow in its train : the humility which 
visits the cottager, encourages his industry 
pr cheers his distress ; the denial of selfish 
gratification, for the purpose of raising 
i[abpripus poverty; the prudence- which 
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witliholds relief from the clamorous, to 
^ve it, though at the expense of time and 
trouble, to unobtrusive merit; the reci- 
procal emotions of gratitude and good- 
will ; and " all the charities" of neigh- 
bour, friend, and patron, have their origm 
in the just exercise of benevolence. When 
man is in a more perfect state, he will 
stand in no need of these opportunities^ 
which are, in effect, trials : but no prepm- 
rotary dispensation could be more con- 
sistent with the divine goodness, than that 
which makes the general well-being of the 
members of society depend upon their 
right performance of their respective duties 
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CHAPTER VI. 

On the JEvils of an uncivilized State. 

The circumstances of those countries which 
have either never reached a state of tole- 
rable civilization, or, having reached it^ 
have fallen back to the different degrees of 
rudeness in which we find them now, re- 
main stiU to be examined. But first, it is 
i^ight to observe, that the nature of these 
evils is widely different fi'om the case of 
partial poverty, arising fi-om the inequality 
of ranks. That has appeared to be, in a 
great measure, the certain result of gene- 
sal improvement. On the other hand, the 
evils of barbarous countries are the off- 
spring of no such necessity, but of moral 
degradation : they militate against the 
apparent design of Providence, since 
it has been largely shown that the natur^ 
instincts and reason of mankind tend to 
their union, improvement, and civilization. 
In as far, therefore, as they originate in a 
departure from those principles of reason. 
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b( which the Deity hds left no man natu-^ 
i*ally destitute, they are not chcu'geable 
tipon God, but upon man^ 

But it will be argued, that these wide 
and e3Cten8ive deviations from the divind 
plan must have come within the prescience 
of the Deity; and it would have beett mord 
consonant with the character of his good- 
ness to have prevented them by the ori- 
ginal constitution of things. Here it is 
just and reasonable to answer, that such an 
objection, in order to be valid, ought to 
proceed upon a knowledge far more com- 
plete than we possess, either from conjec- 
ture or revelation, of the extent and na- 
ture of the divine counsels ; and in par- 
ticular with respect to the prescribed dura- 
tion of the world, and the continuance of 
thii^ inferior and preparatory state. A 
chain of mountains, of which the height 
is immense, when seen within the confined 
horizon which our visual powers can em* 
brace, makes but a trifling inequality upon 
the surface of the whole globe. So the 
evils of barbarism, which seem a formi- 
dable aggregate when brought together, 
and drawn up in array against the divme 
4 
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gdodriea*, would probably appear of trivisd 
weight and force, when viewed as part df 
the compreheni^ve scheme of Providence ; 
and espedally if the number actually rafS- 
fering under them could be ascertained, 
and the sufif^ of evil divided by the series of 
«ges to which it belongs. 

By the principle which regulates popu^ 
lation, civilLzatioA, throughout the uni^ 
verse^ is constantly tending to an equ2i^ 
briuuL But the radiation both takes place 
filowly, having a vast space and a dense 
medium to pass through ; and is subject to 
a diminution of force from the otetades by 
which it is opposed; such as barren soils; 
and the climate of extreme latitudes : diffit 
culties inherent in the nature of the sys- 
tem, and only |x) have been prevented by a 
constitution altogether unlike ours. Under 
these circumsta^nces it was to be expected, 
that, notwithstanding the tendency to um* 
versal refinement, refinement would never 
be universal, though it might be much 
more equally diffused than at present, but 
would always exhibit an appearance like 
that we see, of v^y different stages and 
degrees. This is a part of the mor^ and 
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natural evil confessedly exislii^ in the 
world. The question with, which weare now 
concerned is, hpw &r the evils inseparably 
attendant upon rude states of society can 
detract frcmi the evidence derived from 
other sources, and attesting the divine be- 
nevolence ? And. to this question a satis- 
factory reply will be given, if it can be 
«hown, both that the number of the indi- 
vidual tribes bears no proportion to the 
whole, and that there aji^e considerable 
mitigations ,of the actual discomfort of that 
inferior state ; or also, lastly, that there is 
a tendency in the laws which regulate the 
world to diminish the number, and meUo- 
jrate the condition, of the less improved 
communities. 

I. The people whose unsettled mode of 
life, and rude govermnent, and genaral 
want of intellectual culture, include them 
in the present inquiry, are the native In- 
dians of North and South America, the in- 
habitants of some part of Africa, of Ana* 
tralasia and Polynesia, and the numerous 
tribes which extend along the north of 
Asia, from the £u^e to the North Pacific 
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Ocean*. Now, in the first place, it is 
a material remark, that we must not esti- 
mate the number of persons living in a 
barbarous state by the surfeee over which 
they are spread. It is the nature of that 
very barbarism to lessen the number of 
those who suffer under it, in exact propor- 
tion to its degree. The hunting state is' 
more rude than the pastoral; and it fur- 
nishes support to a smaller comparative 
population. The pastoral state, again, is 
far less conducive to civilization than the 
agricultural; and, from its very nature, a 
comparatively small number of inhabkants 
13 spread over a vast extent of ground. 

The hunting tribes in North America 
are so few and so widely scattered, that 
they cannot properly be said to occijpy the 
country of which they are natives. Now 

^ 1 would be understood to speak generally, as taking 
a general line of arguments No doubt, tribes might be 
found in Europe and Asia^ existing on tl^confines, and 
far from the seat, oif regular government, which might 
itricdy be add^ to this n'limber: (especially in parts of 
Persia, Turkey, and Arabia. But it would be tediou» 
to spedfy each particular variety of rudeness ; and the 
arguments, if just, are of universal application. 
yOL. II. ' A A 
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and then a traveller, after penetrating for 
many days a vast extent of forest, encoun- 
iers an Indian tent, eontaining a single 
fknuly of five or six individuals. In the 
journey of discovery undertaken by order 
of the American government, under Cap- 
tains Lewis and Clarke, during the whole 
course of a route extending from the east to 
the western coast, from the mouth of the 
Missouri to that of the Columbia, the 
largest native tribe with which the pArty 
met consisted of five hundred souls^ 
though traversing countries till then undis- 
turbed, and probably never before trodden 
by the foot of civilized man. The Esqui- 
maux, unattached to a^y particular spot, 
wander over an immense tract of inhospi- 
table wilds, though their numbers, if col- 
lected, would scarcely people two or three 
villages *. The hunters of the southern re- 
gions are not more numerous. Forster, who 
is by no means inclined to reduce the num- 
bers which he estimates, reckons the Pesse- 
tais, who inhabit Terra del Fuego, the low- 
est of mankind : but ^^- though their coun- 
try is little inferior in size to one inoiety of 
Ireland, hardly two thousand inhabitants 

♦ Heriofs Canada, 21. 
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rfre found in this great extent of lands */' 
The Kamchadals, Koriaks, Ostiaks, and 
other tribes spread along the vast s^hore d£ 
the Arctic Ocean, -depend f6r -^^ribsistence^ 
almost entirely upon fish, of which the se6^ 
and rivers fiimish a plentiful supply during 
the summer, and the redundance of ^thaV 
season is dried and laid up for a winter 
store. Here the degree of population faMs 
so low, that the Russian government of 
Ii^kutsk has only three persons on every 
square gebgraphical mile f . ' Pferhaps it 
niay be safely stated, that the people who 
derive their subsistence from the chase 
Alone throughout the globe, do not exceed, 
do hot even equal, the number of the in- 
habitants of Scotland. Necessity presses 
them within these scanty limits. The un- 
certainty of the supply, whether of fish or^ 
of the wild animals of the forest ; the diffi- 
etilty of obtaining, the impossibUity of in- 
creasing it ; together with the waste at- 
tending their expeditions; all forbid their 
multiplication, as strongly as they prevent 
their civilization, and confine to a very 
small portion, perhaps to a four or five 
hundredth part of the whole, the, evils be- 

" * ,Obs^Vtftioh«^ p. 8l 7; t Toc&e's 'Btisi«a, i. SBSa 
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lon^ng to that lowest state of the human 
race, which is necessarily consequent upon 
the general law of increase. It might be 
added, also, as concurring in the same ef- 
fect, that the rigours of extreme latitudes, 
and the hardships Of savage life, have been 
observed by numerous travellers*, either 
to restrain the attention from the sexual 
passion, or to diminish the prolific power. 

II. Very far removed from these, but 
still in a state which admits of only a low 
degree of improvement, compared with a 
settled mode of living and regular govern- 
ment, are the pastoral nations of northern 
Asia; the Calmuk, the Mongol, and 
Mandshlir tribes, and the numerous smaller 
branches which, among various shades of 
difference, agree in the generic character of 
refusing agriculture, and despising a sta- 
tionary abode. Wliat has been stated of 
the hunting nations, is in a great measm'e 
also applicable to these ; their occupation, 
and the nature of their subsistence, though 
it does not render less strong the principle 
of population, which keeps their number 

* Fonler, of the Eaqidmaux, Greenlanders, New 
Zealanders, and Pesserais, 815 ; Bruce, of the 9itfigall» 
aatioos; La Vaillant, of the Hottentots. 
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ftilly up to the level of their support, yet 
reduces that level ^o low, that the popu- 
lation is not only thinly scattered, but in 
its total number very inconsiderable. Gib- 
bon has observed, that the inhabitants of 
the vast peninsula of Arabia might be out- 
numbered by the subjects of a fertile and 
industrious province. And the whole of 
the inhabitants of Asiatic Russia, compre- 
hending the principal of the Nomadic na- 
tions, whose number, by the inquiries and 
registers of the Empress Catherine, was 
ascertained with tolerable exactness, does 
not exceed five millions * ; so that a popit- 
lation amounting to little more than one 
fourth of that of the British isles, is spread 
along a hundred and sevpnty degrees of 
longitude. 

The laws which regulate this low po- 
pulation are permanent. No art or labour 
on the part of a pastoral nation can in- 
crease theit cattle faster than a certain 
ratio, or to a number beyond what can be 
supported by their average pasture. The 
ratio of increase is steadily fixed by nature, 
^e pasture is* limited by the extent of 

. ^ See Pinkerton, ii. 48, with his authorides. 
A A 3 



land ovet which the tribe i^irm rangiB ; l^ 
the degree of security with which they cai\ 
lay up, a winter proT^sion, or, lastly, by 
the natttfe of the G]imate, and the prpppr* 
tion of winter provision it requires. The 
accounts of pastcMral people exemplify to 
us all these several circumstances. Some 
wander from district to district,, till they 
are checked in their migrations by the ii^-? 
-cursions or vicinity of more powerful 
neighbours: with others, a great part ^f 
the summer labour consists i^ $t,apking 
forage fof a severer season: while oth^rsj 
f^ain expose their cattle to the inclemeQcy 
of the winter, and trust to their. j]^di^g a 
[Scanty, prQyisiQni^9Ui)|)g the lefivQs ai)4 
bnishwocdf^ Tbe^e 4iflftcultie§ and hard- 
ships, added to the epidemic diseases whid^ 
occasionally appear among the cattle, an4 
are the il^Ost fom^4a^ble eyik tp pastoral 
nations, reduce the average increase of tl^ 
herds and fioc^s so low as to make i^ im-? 
possible, for a large populatipii to find a(ubr 
sistence. 

in. But in iagiiculture the ease is; 
widely different. The increase of com va- 

♦ See the account of the Choriziens, a rich tribe of 
the Burettes, in the D&ouvertes Russes, liv. vi. 109, 
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ries, according to the climate and the cul" 
ture, from ten to sixty, or even an hundred 
fold. To the increase of population, there- 
fore, that maybe supported by agriculture, 
there would appear to be no limit excej* 
the extent of ground : and as long as land 
remained to be brought into cultivation, it 
.would seem impossible for men to increase 
in so great a proportion as their subsist- 
>€nce. It might accordingly at flrfet be ima- 
gined, that if a'' people could oTnly be. in- 
duced to qhange their pastoral for agricul- 
tural habits, a very rude and a very large 
population might exist together. Against 
thi§, however, there is a barrier whiclji 
cannot be overstepped. We may suppose 
the land to be so fertile, as to return, with 
very moderate cultivation, more subsist* 
ence than the family of the cultivator re* 
quires. But the cultivator will not give 
away his superfluity*. He will either in^^ 

♦ A striking illustration of this case may be foun4 
in the fertile island of Java. Rice is the principal food 
of the inhabitants, of which a labourer can earn in ordi* 
nary circumstances from four to five kdtis a day ; and a 
kdti being equivalent to one pound and a quarter avoir-- 
dupois, is reckoned a sufficient allowance for an adult 
in those regions. The consequence is^ that the soij 
•f f^even eighths of the island is either. Wtirely neglected, 
A A 4 
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dulge his indolence, and relax his exertions 
till the supply only equals his annual 
wants ; or he will turn his own attention 
to other pursuits, and employ the hands 
which require subsistence in labour — at 
which point the distinction of ranks and 
all its concomitant advantages begin — or 
he will stimulate the invention of the 
himgry claimant of his superfluous produce^^ 
to make him a compensation by some use- 
ful manufacture. In either of the latter 
cases we see the first germ of improve-' 
ment : and in those few countries where^ 
thei^ is a smaller actual population than 
the climate and soil could support with 
ease, it should be the grand object of more 
civilized nations to take advantage of the 
favourable moment, not by multiplying 
labourers, which will multiply of their own 
accord, at least as soon as they can be fed; 
but by assisting the struggles of natiure to 

or badly cultivated, and the whole of the nation is sup- 
ported by the produce of the remaining eighth. ** Whei^ 
nature does much for a country, its inhabitants are somei 
times contented to do little, and, satisfied with its com* 
mon gifts, neglect to improve them into the means of 
dignity or comfort. The peasantry of Java, easily pro-j 
curing the necessaries of life, seldom aim at improvemeji| 
their cppdition.^ lUffles^ Java, vol. i. p. 109. 
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emancipate herself from a low and servile * 
condition, and furnishing stimulants to the 
first weak efforts of industry. Unless this 
assistance is given, or industry is by some 
ineans or other encouraged, there may 
exist pne generation of these redundant 
labourers, but there will be jio more ; they 
will neither have inducement nor ability to 
marry, »nd propagate a race for which 
there is no demand. It has been remarked 
Tby VQ^rious travellers, that they have no 
where witnessed more distress and poverty, 
than where provisions were so cheap that a 
plentiful subsistence might be obtained at 
the rate of a penny a day*. 

Population, therefore, and civilization 
liave a relative effect upon each other. 
Where agriculture, either from want of in- 
dustrious example, or from peculiar soil 
apd cliioq^te, or from accidental discourage- 
ments and inveterate habits, has never been 
introduced so as to furnish the principal 
support, fis among all the pastoral and 
hunting nations, the population, that is, 
|he number of persons labouring imder the 

♦ Turner, of the frontiers of Bootan; Morier, Travelt 
in Perria, &e. ; P^Uas, of Sit)eria. 
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evUs of a rude state, must be inconsider- 
able, when compared with the inhabitants 
of the globe of which they form a part ; 
and agaiQ^ to take the converse of the pro- 
position^ wherever the population is con- 
siderable enough to be of weight in the 
scale, the comforts and civilization of agri- 
cultural life and fixed habitations must ex* 
ist, not according to arbitrary or contingeAt 
circumstances, but according to the neces- 
sity of things. From these causes is de- 
rived and accounted for the remarkable fact, 
that Ewopean Russia yields a population 
of four hundred and five, Asiatic Russia 
of only eleven persons to a square mile *. 
And yet European Russia holds a very sub- 
ordinate place, when compared in popu- 
lousness with the other kingdoms of Eu- 
rope, which have been longer in a state of 
improved civilization. 

Of the nations which have depended for 
subsistence on the culture of the earth, the 
inhabitants of Polynesia and those pauts of 
w;estem and southern Africa which have 
been chiefly visited by Europeans, are 
lowest in the rank of improvement. • Here, 

* Tooke, vol. i. p. S25. 



top, ^ e^e lial^le to be wucU d^p^v^d; in 
pur idea of mpftber*, Thp inhaWtants of 
tbe i^ands^ which otf their first dii^covery 
were estimated at a mUHon, have beeti 
since ascertained not to exceed thre? bnn- 
dred thousand, even including the vast 
poiHitffies of New, Holland and New Zea* 
^n^f equalling in extent the. whole of ^n^ 
ropCy With respect to the population of 
Africa there is more uncertainty. It is 
Jki^pwn, hof?;ev^r, to be thinly peopled, in 
jthose parts esfpecially, whiclj, from a con- 
currence of moral causes, have hitherto 
.f^nj^ined barbarous and rudef . For the 
injerior of Africa must be excluded from 
this part of the subject. There civiliza,tion 
Jias reached a considerable extent; cpm- 
jnerce is esjtablished ; a general distinction 
pf ranks is acknowledged j the inhabitants 

. f TPhe first discoy^rers wBre notpnomly so. CqqIc 
^estimated tl^e Qt9.heitans at 100,000; the Protestant uiisr 
i^onaries, at 4s9,000; Capt VVilson, 16,000; Mr. Turn- 
bull, 6000. 'However, there is no doubt tfiat the popti- 
lation has actually declined. 

f ** Tlte papulaticMj of Africa cannot exceed 30, pt 
' fBVt^ 20 njjUiqAs.^ Pi|ikerton. Of the extensive king- 
liom of Par Fur, Browne says, " It seems to me, from 
various considerations, that the number of souls within 
the empire cannot much exceed gOO^OOO." Pi:owne^s 
Travels, ^84. 
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are collected together in towns and Ullages ; 
and that system of things exists, and ap* 
pears to have long existed, which admits 
of n\oral improvement and constitutes mo- 
ral probation*. 

IV. After explaining the natural laws 
which aflfix these* impassable limits to the. 
number who lead a hfe admitting a low de- 
gree of intellectual attainment, it must be 
next observed, that the mode of life itself is 
not without its compensations. Independ- 
ence, and freedom from all restraint of ac- 
tion, are a compensation. To know no 
settled home; to fix the tent or the yotfrt 
where the cattle can find temporary sub- 
sistence, and to remove or leave it when 
the district is depastured, excites no idea 
but that of wretchedness to the European, 
who has learnt by his own habits, and those 
of his ancestors, to attach a value to his 
home, however meanj and whose heart, 
from whatever distance, fondly turns to 
the place of his nativity or bis education. 
The Tartar, on the contrary, can utter no 
severeir sentence against his enemy, thian 

♦ Browne, Horneman, Park, and Jackson concur in 
this afcount 
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that he may be condemned to reside iii one 
place, and to be nomished with the top of 
a weed. And for a still ruder race, even 
the pastoral life is too careful and station- 
iuy. It was a proverbial imprecation in 
use among the hunting nations on the con- 
fines of Siberia, t)iat their enemy might b^ 
obliged to live like a Tartar, and have the 
folly of troubling himself with the charge 
of cattle*. 

* Robertson's America, ii. 236. Fei-guson oti Civ. 
Society, from Abulgaze's Genealogy, Hist, of the Tar- 
tars. " It seems universally true with regard to a people 
habituated to the sweets of unbounded liberty, that they 
«re not easily tempted to resign the roving pleasures of 
that free condition, for thp quiet, ease, security, or even 
luxuries of rt^ular society. This observation may be 
justly applied to the true Bedouin. The Hottentot or 
Cherokee is not fonder of his native woods, than the 
wandering Arab of his sandy dommn. As his wants are 
few, for he knows only those pf nature, so his deares 
•re confined ; for he either subdues or affects to disclaim 
those he cannot gratify." Wood on Homer, p. 150. 
*• The rude tribes which have been described, are not 
envious of that dvilijsatioh of which we are so proud. 
We may -wonder at their ignorance and prejudice; but 
we must recollect that men are formed by habit, and 
that all their sufferings and enjoyments are comparative. 
How often do w« see them rejoicing under hardships and 
bondage, aild repining at their lot when courted by 
Jiberty and fortune ! The feelings w receive from living 
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Nothifig, indeed, can prove iAore e^vi- 
dently the charms which a ^n^ering fife, 
nitb its mised oectipstti<:ms ^f pasturage 
and the chase, and a perpetuoUy shifting 
scefte, presenting objects to occupy, md 
novelty to amuse the mind, possesses 4o 
those who have followed it from thdr i^- 
fancy ; than the difficulty with which those 
tribes can be brought to learn the practice, 
and seek the certain, but uninteresting re- 
turns of agriculture. Large districts, in 
many parts of the north of Asia, are well 
suited to produce various sorts of grain. 
The climate and soil, for instance, in the 
neighbourhood of the sea of Baikal, yield 
to few parts of Europe in fertility; and 
some of the poorer classes have here, as in 
other parts, united agriculture to pastur- 
age*. But it affords them a feeble re- 
source. They will not be at the pains to 
apply the necessary labour, and are too 

in one state of sodety, disqualify us ffcom jud^aig ef 
those of another ; but he who has traydled over the 
greatest space will be most struck with the equal dispen- 
sation of happiness and misery ; and his value for know- 
ledge will not be decreased by observing that those 
are not always the most happy who possess it.^ Malcolm^ 
Persia, ii. 619. 

♦ Bdl^ Travels.. Di^uv. Russes, K^iil . 

4 
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much attached to theur nomadic habits to 
leave them for any length of time. The 
example of the foreign settlers, and even 
the advantages offered by the Russian go- 
vernment, have as yet effected so little 
change, that the scientific travellers to 
whom we owe the account of this terra in- 
cognita never fail to mention any district 
with evident surprise, where tillage has 
been pursued with tolerable success*. 

Nor is there any want of enjoyment 
among these people. The chase itself is 
an enjoyment. Of this we have examples 
even in Europe. The Tyrolese, we know, 
in particular, were so addicted to it, that 
the tyrannical penalty of perpetual slavery 
could not deter them from hunting the 
chamois, not for its value, which was 
extremely trifling, but for the occupation it 
afforded. The Asiatic tribes have a similar 
passion ; but they possess a greater variety 
of game, and hunt it with no impediment 
except the tributary payment of a part of 
the fiirs. Even European travellers can 
^peak without disgust of a country, where^ 
as in the vast territory of Mongolia, thenp 

♦ Dec. Russes, b. iii. p. 298. 
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i$ not a single fixed habitation to be seen ; 
where " all the people, even the prince and 
high priest, live constantly in tents, and 
remove with their cattle from place to 
place as conveniency requires */^ 

Some satisfaction may be derived from 
the description of a very inferior people, 
even of some of the hunting nations. The 
Oreenlanders have habitations adapted to 
eAch season. In the winter they occupy 
warm and commodious houses, built of 
stone aiid covered with a roof of wood* 
The summer they pass in neat and conve- 
nient tents, regularly built of poles and 
cohered with skins. All theii* contrivances 
are probfs of their skill and ingenuity, and 
their enjoyment of the lowest degree of 
conveniencies f . These stand certainly at 
the head of the class. But the whole race, 
with the exception of a few, tribes at the 
very extremities of the globe, whether 

♦ Bell's Travels, i. 275. He continues: " Satisfied 
with necessaries, without aiming ^^t superfluities, they 
pursue the most ancient and simple manner of life; 
which I must confess I tliink very pleasant in wich % 
ttiild and dry climate.'" 

+ Forster's Obser^% p. 311, 



9txsm^ Qiteitsq^Uiy ihtii fkci^w |>riiitcipJteiaf 
%h^ ihvmiaiivuatdi: wloi^ ae^rcfa^ foir" it» pef, 

ikollSoAhAixiesmtOi^i^eifs^m iadi&&&at to 

meet iktt iuusnls 4<:« whidi tfafl&r life ^Sf- 

anditite J^uccbaeas. of :tbl>:4$^ U Pl^f, ^' ^ 
toiatQi cottage mq^ Itegetfaer at tlse^ ^anss 
timec ' 3ai& /prelude tp it M a dance of mi 
iioiif } Jtbe di»Dif«ar8> obiaDtiQg mogly tJb@ar 
ownies^iiitaj {^ jmdtly Uibaie .c^ th&if 
BBcestom^/il' "BiatJibele and mmilar hubitf 
ftbould afford a ^atifioJition Hajdk^onfiaHy 
vakiablfe to.fliose wbo -have been habltisttsd 
to tbem, oaimot be ooQ8id0red<woitdei^l) 
wheii evek Enropeaxiscbave been found whQ 
Karre -psefeared sueb independence, to Ibe 
«M>raints. cf civilized Me. "^ Boron 4» ' 
..'■ ■ .• . • r: ■ ■ ■ ■..■■\ 

^* A3he of Ae Shawafitise'y on (lie bcaiks (^ the-Qli^ 
sLTO. , 

YOL. II» B B 
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Castelns, ittt weU kiRmvii iittving be^ ut 
officer in a vegimeAt reduced in Cmda^ 
joined the Bavages, whose mannei* beloved^ 
and whose language he had aeqnited. ^ He 
WM made grand chief of the natkM of the 
Alhinaquis, and amassed, from presents j 
and other sources, afcMtune of aiihundied 
thousand crowns, which he ^^fided iA 
purchasing the manufactures of Europei 
Thou^ courted by the governess of New 
France and New England, he preferi'ed the 
wilds of Acadia^. The reverse has nK)re 
frequently taken place, when it has been 
leittempted to educate savages In a state of 
tdvilization. The experiment has been toied 
^th the Hottentots, whom we might rea-^ ^ 
«onably expect to be disgusted with thmi 
domestic misery, both by the East India 
Company and by individuals : but they have 
Xjevef been persuaded to buy comfort at the 
Expense of independence, which has en- 
deared to them the coarse manner of life to 
wliidi they have been accustomed. Within 
St few yeai-s too, wib have had the examph^ 
of an intdligent chief of a tribe in N(»th 
America, who conformed for a time to Eu- 
ropj^n habits, and Eyed in the best sodety 

* Heriot, from Voyage de la HontaDr 
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^ Bfij^aftd*; but with nc^ otiier ^dsh or 
itib^ibb, than to carry back to his colin-. 
te^en'those advantages of mvilizaetion by 
iHiich' he judged they might ''be most use-. 
ftiUy hnproVed. 

"WSiat, then^ is the result of this eTi- 
deiiee? l^ot that -all situations, natural and 
mdrd, are equal; not that there is no dis^ 
fiiietion ift the degree of happiiiidss between 
rode^nd dl^lized man; but, that no situa- 
iions ifl*VMeh mankind can be placed, are 
withdiit a peculiiur compensation and satis*- 
faction. It has even been remarked, thai 
the poorer the country is in which a native 
has fived, the miore wretched his habitual 
mahn^ cf liffe, the inore insupportable the 
l6ss of it has appeared f ; probably because 

* WeU rerofembeeed under ^the niupe of Norton; qj^ 
leader of the, Iiidian AfJ^es wl^g assisted Jn repelling the 
invasion of Caiiada in 1812. 

f Millar, Origin of Ranks, p. 148. " The savage, 
bM less than the citizen, can be made to quit that inan^ 
mar^^^jm.vhifih beidotrained; hi^lov^:that:freedom 
^qf mind, f^^^h will no)t;))^ bound to ail^^.^^k, imd i^hich 
ownsMio su|>erior; ai^d, h9j9£Ver tempted to mix with 
polished- nations, and to better his fortune,, the first mo- 
ment of liberty bring^ nim^ to his^ woods again. Fer- 
guson, part ii. s, S. 

B B 2 
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it0 gratificatibna, hfitig finri Imiehstmm 
on thmt aeoalmt more dear end ioiiuSiMSHh 
able. Butv hot^ver we may pity a. Iwste 
enslaved to liafoits ha^onsiatent witk tiMr 
improvement of the best f«iovi)^$» ttf . titft 
hmnan species, we must at least aHoTir that 
stich a2a e^tebce i&not painftd to thie pos-» 
sessor ; nay, that it has ^lyoymeHts c^ it& 
own. No one, I suppose^ haa ever bfSM 
so long habituated to pedtwe jnaifif as ti| 
regret its loss, or sd^oit^fs^ retwg, 1W^c5C)BEa-r 
plain of the. ease whicb he liaif^agqiiii^ 
by the relation <^:<»f»m tonneBtlpg dte^ 
order. . .; '\ 
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i V; It -is 1^ inevl^ble ^<^iseqi|^Eiq«$^c^ 
the connexion between the ho^S^ va^ 
mental faculties, ^hat i^y^ate shcni^ a£S^ 
the character of the human species. Nei- 
ihter cotdd MoiitesqMetf's^taattbk' theory 
have been supported by iS6 many a^ t6 
fact, unless it had possesseidi sqpie founda- 
tion in the genea-al^ .t^ougfe by mgr misaQ^ 
insuperable temlencyfof^eiiiualetc^muis^ 
tain pecuBarliabitd and^dtapissirioai.^ Tfite 
natives of tropical 'cotihtkes; and of/lM6Sfe 
which f hSye b^ei^jus^ now men|t«^nl^ 
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si^|H^ha|)6, l^eQ in ihe naeb^^iiji &bai^ 
ihe Biuaie <kgr^ of dTiMsa^^ lout, from 
ihedifl^retKieaf dlmatey thdroeeupations^ 
lus tr^ as their reeroatioii and pastimefi^ 
ittuftf W altogether d^^ent The com4 
|)«iSii^tidhs$ thcdrefol^, of their nlde state 
;^re equMly di^grent; but peculiarly suited 
to the l^limjate, and the ds^posltibn it gene* 
rates. Hiat activity which renders oceu-» 
pation amus^n^t ta the native of more 
l^mpefttte r^ons, is ^inknown^ and would 
fnrobalAy be destructive, near the line. 
There, inactivity is ^oym^tit: and ac-* 
fiordmgiy, to the countries of which w« 
Are speaking, the abundance of the neces-* 
saiies df life, and the ease with which they 
are commonly produced, afford a compen* 
nation lor the loss of those advantages 
which more civilized nations enjoy. 

How much intere»sit and admiratioti the 
first accounts of the South Sea islanders 
exdted, will be long remembered. The 
eAse enjoyed in a countoy >diere three or 
four fruit-trees furnished a provision sufl5- 
dent for the consumption of a grown perr 
SOB during eight months, and the ccmsef 

BB 3 
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<Ja^it plenty whicli appeared to abounds 
aBtoiiished those who hsA be^i aeciurtomed 
to the labour of leas bountiful and genml 
^dnnates. The exertion that was rei^uired 
to lodge^ to subsist or clothe a familyi 
seemed to be mere amtisement to those 
who had experienced the &tigue, bi^ could 
not a^^eciate the use and value, of droer 
and more ri^d ocei^timi. Longer ac- 
quaintance has shown, that ease and idl^*- 
ness engender vices, . more baneM in thdr 
effects to happiness than the opposite evils 
of civilized life : but still the free use of the 
• corporeal powers, the unrestrained liberty 
of actiofn, the absence of all care respect-^ 
.ing the support of a family, must be ad^ 
mitted as a set-^off against the cruelties of 
frequent hostility, iand the want of refined 
gratifications. These advantages of an in* 
dulgent climate are evident by comparison; 
for the natives who possess them, though 
with no other superiority or nearer ap- 
proach to civilization, have obtained, in a 
much higher de^ee, the convenietices of 
life than the savages in the neighbourhood 
of Cape Horn, or their brethren in the less 
' favoured islands of the Pacific. 
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r: Hiese, however, are at the vctjt bottonof 
of the scale. Forced, probably, from 
tUefr native continent by the overflow ol 
population, or driven by stress of weatha*,' 
^t^ey tori^boimy depended upon the natuiaA 
abnndoQce of thek adopted country, tHI alt 
7einejtnIn:!9QQe of f<)n»er arts was lost 
i^OOgrtb^m i and when a. new generation 
h^gm i^ Ub turn to be pressed by the diffi-^ 
eulties arising from multiplication, every 
thing was to be leamt anew and effected 
Jt^inyention, without any of the advantages 
resulting from comnnunication with more 
improved people. The African Negroes, 
therefore, ^ as in advantages, so in acquis!- 
tion^t are pn^ step above them. It may 
be thought also, that circumnavigators, to 
whom we owe the descriptions of the in- 
habitants 'of Polynesia, may be deceived 
into a report too favourable for truth, by 
the luxury of fresh provisions, and thdr 
pleasing associations with the sight; of 
land But even long residents in Africa 
have been struck with the happiness of the 
N^gro^s of the w;eStem coast, and their 
perfect' enjoyment of life, resulting fron^ 
ease, carelessness, and security. The inn 
^p^nsable artidea of life are reduced to a 

B B 4 
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rerf idanow ooibpass; the hegt of tlie 
duziate, whibfa render clothing m tnoum^ 
Ittaiiioe and lodging a loatler of indid(w« 
em^ enables the Negro to eidt^ on hi4 
tethre smi '^ m the most agreeaMe^iopathyi 
Irithotit feikher the feair 6{ wittftt thd 
ehagrhi of ppvation, the caresr Of ^hitiOn^ 
m the ardour of desu^e */' Twenty dliys^ 
labour in the year is sufficient for thfe cul^ 
tivstBon of all tl^ artieles of subsistencie 
he requires; his existence, therefore, is 
almost a gratuitous gift of nature : his 
wiimts are supplied without seveire e&er-r 
tion, hi6 desires are gratified Mlhtnit re- 
straint; and, with few liolicittides or ap-* 
prdi^sions, his life gUdes OQ in ei s(Mrt of 
tnEtn^[uilcaltiif, 

* Golberryi vol. ii. p. 808. Corry on the Wmh 
ward Coast, chap. 6. The reports collected by the be*, 
ilevoknt authors of the abolition of the slave-trade (see 
it!larksoit, &c.) may be comdcfered as somewhat ^xagge-f 
Mted; they kre, however, still more ikvou^dde; and 
fiifh afraud, if iny frauds m^ pkois^ m^y be excused hy 
1^ iztolive* I have sdeeted by chcScQ twoiffiiAlbr? who 
9ounten«nce that execrable, traffic^ as Qpolh&gcy i^ JFrance 
and Cocry in England, lest tlie account derived fn>m 
i^hem'of the happiness of the Africans i;i their nativtt 
09{Hitry, might be overchibrged. 

f Bo Mr. Jodcidn of Morocco: ^ living on frnfiA 
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t In northern climates^ tbe natives^ if not 
employed in those actiye exercises to which 
J alluded as forming their amusan^ as 
we}l as their occupation, must be confined 
inparrow apaitment^^ Where the want of 
circulating air would be as unsalutaiy m %h0 
inactivity of the body. In the southern 
latitudes, shelter from the sun's rays is 
alone required. Under tiie shade^ there^ 
fore, of a tree, or the roof of the palaver^ 
Jiouse which belongs to every principal idl-^ 
lage, and which the air is freely allowed to 
penetrate, the Negroes form an assembly at 
sunrise; and as they are ranged in a curclf 
eoiisisting of thirty or forty of all ages, 
pass the time in conversation. Their subr 
Jects are inexhaustible; and the amuse*, 
inent thus furnished is so attractive, that 
they separate with great reluctance, some*^ 
times passing the entke day in talking, 
Amoving, and diversion *, The evenings 

fbod, chiefly of the farinaceous kind^ their appetites are 
5few, their wants are easily satisfied, and their resotitce% 

V « <^ Mvm towards evening I often obserred Aesfe co, 
furies in th^ samp place, and conducted with the same 
guety and spirit ; the cmiversation being as t^nimated a< 
if it had just begun.*" Golberry. Cook observes the 
eametif the Friendly Islaildet'sj Third Voyage, vol. L 
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ate devoted to dandng : for, after the set* 
ting of the sun, every village resounds with 
songs and music; and '' I have often/' 
Sftys Mr. Cony, " listened to them with 
attention and pleasure, during the tranquil 
evenings of the dry season*/' 

Persons, whose judgment is swayed by 
no hypothesis, and who have had long opr 
portunities of observing the habits of a 
people, cannot easily be mistaken as to the 
mere &ct, whethw life is miserable or com- 
fortable. And this careless disposition, so 
diflfei^it from whsd we are accustomed to 
witness, may be accounted for by consider- 
ing, that in most European countries the 
climate introduces a thousand wants ; the 
varieties of season must be counteracted 
by a variety of e:q)edients ; desire is al- 
ways athirst for some new conveniency, 
and famishes, by the. very uneasiness it 
occasions, a stimulus to the industry by 
which arts and sciences, and all the embel- 
lishments of hmnanity, are improved. But; 
in these tropical countries, the indulgence 
of the climate at the same time diminishes 

»P. 163. 
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the number of wanta, and i*enders indis- 
pensable gratifications of easy acquire* 
ment *. The consequence is, that among 
civilized nations the inclinations are imder^ 
a constant restraint, either moral or phy-. 
ttcaL The restraint, no doubt, is useful, 
and conduces to render the European what 
ke is, the most improved of the human 
race. But it is also usually unpalatable,, 
and sometimes burdensome. The easy life, 
therefore, and the security as to the future 
resulting from it, which the African and 
other nations in similar circumstances en-^ 
joy, must be acknowledged as a mitigation 
of the evils to which in their turn they are 
subject, and a compensation for the inferior 
rank they* hold in the great aggregate of 
human society, 

^ ^^ According to the ideas of the common people in 
South America, all that is necessary to happiness, is 
bananas, salted fish, a hammock, and a guitar. The 
hope of gain is a weak stimulus, under a zone where be* 
neficent Nature provides to man a thousand means of 
procuring an easy and peaceful subsistence.'' Humboldt, 
vol. iii. p. 92. 

^^ During the whole time that I resided in Africa, 
and in all the countries which I visited, I never saw <i 
jingle poor beggar.'' Golberry^ 
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The indiflferenee with which all th^ 
nations regard their actual situatloti, and 
the slight exertions which any 6f theiri at* 
disposed to make for the ptfrpose bf bet- 
tmng their condition, must sttfely^be C3dn*' 
sldered as a proof that the po^itiVe pi««^ 
sure of misery is not seveire*. No 8t6cd>ukts^ 
Affirm, that they are indiflFerent to pain> sd 
as not to step aside when it may be avOid*!^ 
ed; or that, when urged' b^ hunger, tfe^ 
itefuse to appease it. Thp exer^oft bj* 
ifhich a better habitation^ A A^re SuJScieut 
clothing, more pleaijly, nutritious, or p^t^^ 

♦ f^ The nriserable a.nd fbrlom condition of flw pocrf 
^eiBderdis fippeared dix^ful to us, vbo were acdastomqcl 
lo die ocmyenienaes c^ iji dvilized iifb : but habit, tcge* 
dier mik indolence and stupidity, render these hardshipi 
Wpportable, and they have hardly an idea that their 
situatioi^t can be improved.*^ Forster, 313. " Such is 
^e disposition of the Indians, that |f their indifference 
jto temporal things did not extend itself also to the 
eternal, they might be said to equal the happiness of the 
golden age. They show so Jittle concern for the enjoyr 
ments of life, as nearly approaches to a total contempt of 
them.'^ Ullo^ i. 420. This a<ccords with the descrip* 
lion given by Giraldus of the Irish in the twelfth cen*? 
tury : *^ SoliUn otio dediti, solum deddi^e dati, sununas 
^utant delicias labore carere; summas reputant di^ 
vitift8 lihertiU^ gaudere.^ '\ 
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ln^le ffmod nu^ be lobtaiii^ i^ only one 
^Ikei^ beyond tfa^. naturaL instinct that 
prpmplg^ tho»e tp^mtaaeous actions; and 
t^ «niniIiiignMi^ touse that exerticni mint 
beikdmxtted as enridence th^t the evibin 
qye&tjion do not pi£»s upon! tiie mind, so aa 
to produce ^yctual mihappiness. For it isr 
tO;.be jr^nembered, that in the same state 
^:9ftvage life^j evils that do press, lead to 
^i€^ md toja/s6rt of foresight the very 
i^ve^ erf tibe jgenerdl eharsBueter. There is 
9fiai^\Mip&j^ tibis nature in the erodl 
koMdoass Qf j^Q i^memoan ivomen, who are 
said jbpi feel S9. a^isibly the miseries to 
yF>p(9[h.:^e|p e»j: jb; exposed under the do« 
^puQH oC M^rbaooijbs faui^bfttL^ as to de-^ 
9tr<^ ^h^ip f0]|it^e ^hildreii in^ th^ir inSasieff 
•* i^, or4^ to. dfift^s^ tkem&am that intOM 
ler?it^e bond^^ge ^ which they know they 
^ 4pomedV ; • r 

j; ^3ii^e€f all «yi]8 4^end upon conscious-^ 
l^y^ajjii^ suffering jwWch is not felt, is mi-» 
l^f^eUigibl^ ; sonpie rajithors have made the 
inaepsibility of an uncivilized peojde as to 
t^qiT; cp|i4it4an> ^ ground of an ai^me^ 

uce' ^;liftart«D^ America,: u^^ ^ 
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fox the equality of all coiKfiticnis* iMtr 
1 would by no means appear to ffb thttt^ 
length. There is a great diflference be- 
tween actual misery, aild a low capacity 
fm happiness; there is a great differenod^ 
between a mind satisfied with few enjoy-^ 
menta, and one alive and awakened t^ 
every species of refined gratification. As 
the native of an unenlightened countpf 
may act up to the moral views he ei^ys;^ 
and yet be very deficient in morality ; so 
may the native of an uncivilised coubtty 
possess a portion of enjoyment which will 
yet admit of much impfovcmenti both in 
degree and in purity. The consid^ations^ 
therefore, which have been urged, though 
sufficient toildndieate the divine goddness 
in these poinis, can never inteifare with 
Ae expediency,^ nay, I »iay add, the j^/^si- 
tive duty of meliorating the condition' and 
informing the understanding of these rude 
duldren of nature. That they are in a 
state of general inferiority; that their rea-^ 
eoning powa»lie dormant; that the natture 
of their gratifications bemg of a lower cin- 
der, their capacity of bappne^s isl dinii'- 
nished in proportion ; as it can never be 

denied, so* it y^ always 8«p^ly a reason 

2 
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fitt>:coimniiiiicating to them tl^ benefits of 
mpeiicxr cdvilusstion. . 

"I ' ■ . 

It has been already staled as probable, 
tb&t the thin and scattered tribes who have 
no other subsistence than the produce of 
the chase, together with the savage inha- 
bitants of Polynesia, that is, the lowest 
species of the hiiman ra<», do not exceed 
in number two or three millions in the 
whoJte* The wretchedness of this barba- 
risjoi, besides its beings £rom the apathy it 
superinduces, less appalhng in existence 
tiiftn in redtalj, loaimot be aUowed to have 
much weight in the scale, when compared 
xvith that immense community of which it 
forms so trifling a part. If to these nr& 
added the nations of Africa and northern 
Asia, who enjoy few, comparatively^ of 
those advantages, moraland intellectual^ 
ii^hich collisions of interest and opinion 
confer upon a state of civilization, the 
number will fairly be estimated at about 
twenty milUons; but cannot exceed; ac- 
cording to some calculations, a fortieth, 
according to others a fiftieth of the inhabit-^ 
ants of the globe. And it was suffibimti^ 
shown, that the inconsiderable relation 
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which this pairt bears to the ii>bdedoies>n0t 
depend upon accidental cirounutimced, b^ 
upon inviolable laws; which must be deem- 
ed an express provision fin* oori'e^hig the 
evils which there is a tendency in the ge-* 
neral system to produce. It wiH scweely 
be pretended, that so slight a flaw ooold 
detradt from the merits of a system, nipcA 
which the improyement of the facultifcpof 
the whole human race is. hio^od. Bot/^ea 
li this could be pretended» ithe dlvinfttbftf 
nevolence has .vmdicaited itself by oohIth^ 
ing that each p«culi^ €¥il should bi^ .^q-^ 
eompanied by it» pe^jdMor /toxtxpemsAloni 
The independtoce txf )kiddlene0 .^ a savage 
or aemibarbarous. states 4hoi^h feeWbeieJtfr 
tenuations with respect to the iknprov^nieiil 
or perfection of the species, f^*^ of gi:^ 
importance with regard to l[be. aetmd state 
pf the; individual $ inasmuch as positive 
pain and suffering ajr6 nwre immediate and 
pressmg evils than moral or mental defici- 
ency. A dispensation of the Gove^ipr c^ 
the universe may, in his future co^m^^ 
correct the one; but any futwe dispensa- 
tion^ though it may compenai^e^ can neyer 
alleviate the other. 
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VI^ But the point of principsd conse- 
quence, and in which the wisdom .and 
goodness of the Deity are equally concerat- 
ed, is this: that the same source from 
which the evil itself proceeds, also pi oduce^ 
its remedy. A rude community^ which a 
concurrence of circumstances may have 
precluded from s^icultural resources!, 
pushed itself to some inclement comer of 
the habitable world, and continues its ex- 
istence without increasing its numbers. 
Another p6dpte, more fortunate in the mO'* 
ral and natural causes which contribute to 
civilize the worlds extend tl^ir growing . 
population beyond the crowded limits ctf 
their own kingdom', and, with their popui- 
iation, convey the stock of improvement 
which has accumulated in a long period of 
years. The manner in which tliis effect 
takes place, and the beneficial change^ 
•which it is every where continually operate 
ing, have been shown under a former head 

Europe is now the centre, from which 
the rays of civilization are diverging in 
^very Erection; and there is no region of 
the world in which its influence is not an- 
nually diminishing both the degree and the 

VOL. II. c c 
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quantity of evili arising from the absdfnce of 

; cultivation.. It has indeed been sometime 

-suggested as i»robable, that: each quarter 

of the globe may be destined to take its 

.turn ii\ civilization; that Ai»a, having 

retched ite acme firsts has gradually de^ 

dinied^ and yielded its' precedence to £u^ 

.rope; that Europe may already s^e a foture 

:rival in the increasing importance of Ame^ 

rica; and that the comparative facility of 

intercourse froni that continent may at 

-some distant period ^ve to Africa an op* 

iportunity which cannot be at present fore- 

^seen, of asserting its sup^iority over na- 

>tions whom it has hitherto known chiefly 

.as oppressors. But this is neither a very 

pleasing theory, nor very agreeable to 

.philosophicai experience^ For, although 

it is true, that civilization was earliest 

attained in Asia, there may be reasonable 

doubts whether that civilization was ever 

higher in degree, than Asia, considered 

generally, enjoys at present. And although 

sin^e kingdoms are subject to decline and 

faU, and their maturity itself soqietimes 

contains the seeds of their dissolution ; 

yet there is no reason, from past history, 

to apprehend that civilization^ founded on 
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itgi^Sfk^ifife tti^^>dm««i£n«at try eefari^tnphr^ 
^ii>WeP^ '^6^fbi^'^^a6a^by ixilasniU 

VbW#f^«E my %Bk M't^elai^ hapartsadt 

VSH, te6^ a t;ou^»t^diD>es iic^tdkiiinishit& 
<it^»'liAyti*' by. • diffasfog light i to otiiteef, 
^5ifer'btt^'fti6^'^ofel«ai^,«t)btain8.'ia 'vkci^pbtA 
adyantage from. such communication, it is 

I)eiieiMei0y^ to indulge. t)^e hope, ij^^i ,^oflS^ 
•futUj^y^t^tiiweTep 'distatrt eera, mU:>fiadthe 
Vh^e W^Mhl atbinfi&l^iv^ly tequal state 
of ciyiBzatKin * ^ '^ 

Jlr. •....; ,.!-;.;'-!;,; f)'!.: (3. , , ' ■ v i, w • ■„: .,:i.^,, ...:: 

'u, , lath^mem twae, whUst.it is mstihctly 
%ekiibMedged that the xjlassei? iutpi whose 
^febMk&A'^lfi itii^^^ been mode, have 

•tfe'loTYeit '^p^ottliiiltSeS of exerdsihg their 

JF^?^^,^4;{Y^1^,?jr.^^!^/^^^t it is the evil 6f 
,a.:ay«tej«i itpi^ ^vincjj, eyjl cQ/ifess^dly i» 
*'«et e^doltde^^ /to. produ/ee spine ;;;cja;s^fis 
"^Witfi ItteSte ]«#* oppoi^nitie»; we .sjbeuid 
'"stiU eir'on'Hfee othei^;^*^^^^ bf Cdiite^ving 
*that their situation * is inconsistent with 

i-:t'h.: ,^ ,,*yS^ifai:t>{Plnl:Chap. iv. s.;a. :. 

c c 2 
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the purpoteB ot man's creation. Wherever 
there is a perception of right and wrongs 
there is a capacity of i»robation9 more or 
tess impofect. . But as^ in every country^ 
tfaegen«*al principl9$ of justice and huma* 
nity are to be traced, however obscured 
by error; there is a s<Mrt of moral pro- 
bation going on in every condition to 
which the human rai^e can be exposed*. 

* ^' There is no situatioii in which a rational being is 
{>Iaced, fromthat of the best instructed ChristiBn dowa 
to th^ condition of the rudest barbarian^ which affoids 
tiot rocnn for moral agencj ; for the aoquimtiony exerdse, 
Wid disfday of yoluntary qualities good and bad. Health 
and sickness, enjoyment and suffering, riches and po- 
verty, knowledge and ignorance, power and subjeetioiiy 
liberty and bondage, dvilization and barbarity, have all 
th^ offices and duties, all serve for the JbrmaHon of 
character; for, when we speak of a state jof trial, it 

.must be remembered, that characters are not only tried, 
or proved, or detected, but that they are generated also^ 

\9nd Jbrtned by circumstances. The best dispoationa 
may subsist under the most depressed, the most afflictive 
fortunes. A West Indian slave, who, with his wrongs, 
retmns his benevdenoe, I for my part look upon as 
amongst the foronost of human diaracters for tiie r^ 
wards of virtue. The kind master of such a slave, thai 
is, he who in the exerdse of an inordinate authority, 
postpones, in any degree, his own interest to his slave^a 
tbmfort, is likewise a meritorious character : but still he 
U inferior to his slave. All, however, which I oontenA 
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The prospect indeed of hardships and diffi- 
culties endured by uncivilized communitiefl|^ 
is often enlivened by the unexpected ap* 
pearance of some moral beauty, for which 
we could scarcely look in so inclement 
a situation. One of the early visitants 
of the South Sea islands could not refrain; 
he says, firom repeatedly ivishing that wur 
civilized Europeans nnght add to their 
many advantages, ^^ the same innocence 
of heart and genuine simplicity of man« 
tiers, the same spirit of benevolence,*' 
that he found among their rude inhabit* 
ants^. He mentions also having seen 
mothers punishing obstinacy and disobe^ 
dience, and, though extremely fond of their 
children, doing violence to their feelings, 
that the children might not acquire habits, 
of ingratitude, obstinacy, or immorality. 
A later resident, whose intercourse with 
the natives gave him every opportunity of 
judging, observes that their patri{M*chi^^ 

fcnr is, tliat thd^ destinies, opporite as they may be 
in every odie r view, aire both trials^ and equally siich« 
The observation may b6 appfied to every other oonditicni) 
ta the whole rang^ tSf the scale, not excepting ev'eif it^ 
West extremity.'' PaJey^ Nat Tfaeol. ^g8^ 
f forster, p* 849, 851, 

CC ^ 
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m0^0M life, » Milvifibo^ y9m9ffi ^ 

tbe frt^.pf Qne : Ja^; fjwaUy,)Uf^p^-; 

mental Iwcuities, and pojbji .th|dr4fti;ig^iag(9 
•nd,-b0^av)Qur*r : Ift U>^s^ i^)^|^^,,,jLh^ 
jffto«-Qf;^rflgrf^r gov€srrwiei)* ifs.j^jjf ,gj'p^4 

tribes,, a diSferept disposition smpdIJ^;!'^^ 
plaoe of iawf Whrai-th^ Spanij^fatJbijeBf 
in. MexifH) -explained to Bome aiihef^iye^ 
who adJb^fld to their ownhab^s, l^ <^^9H? 
rity which. .prevailed in.;^h^ C&ripti^n vuftj 
ftions, where an Ind^ip alcalde^ ;^iniiufiiterT 
ed jusiUcp, the chief r/epUed, ," Tlp^ ordef 
of things jjaay be n^^wary for you, 'S^^ 
ido not; steals and seldom disagree : wha); 
«ld have' we,, thea, fo?; ^ni alcalde ajo^oj^^ 
Jiat ?i*'"W* tffe told al^ :by.Goll3|erry,4lw^ 

. : T . ■ ; ,. ...... 

* Narralive of four Years' Residence ait'Tongatkboo, 

' f irtumbdldt, v<J. ii. 803. "In their iniei{»m%& 

vi^fa stranger; the Shoshonees aile f^rdok and ccfeamijiuGC^ 

tive, in their dealings perfectly fair ; nor have we had, 

during -our< stay with them, anj' refisc^, tp j^^pect tlmt 

thedi^]iu|r ciomr Dfew and yalu^J^le wfalth |^.t^pted 

them to A dngle act of dishonesty. While they hate 

geaefally shared with us the little the^ {>g;sses^ t)>ey \^a,v^ 

always abstained from beggtogmy from Hff,^ I<ev^ «O0 

Clarke's Travels. ; , j ,|., • , i . 
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in Africa there is commonly " very little 
disord^, so that the small nmnber of of- 
fences produqesa Bort of habitual tranquil* 
Hty*/' 

. .* ' ' ' 

TVaits of character not leas iateresting 
are to l)e found among the shepherds erf 
Asia. Poverty, we are assured, is in .no 
disgrace among them- When a family is 
unfortunate, the richer members of the 
^ribe unite to set them up again with cattle, 
as far as three separate times ; if their ill 
fate still pursues them, they become la- 
bourers, but no one ever upbraids them 
with thdr humiliation, wid'lhey arfe clothed 
and fed as well as those whom they 
serve f . Their attention to the rites ,of 
hosjp|tality is proverbial, and indisputably 
proves their acquaintance with the ^st 



; r 



* Vol. ii. p. 805. •* Charlevmx has observe, thai 
tile nations among whom he travelled in North America, 
never mentioned acts of generosity or kindness, undei* 
the notion of duty ; they acted from affection a^ they 
acted from appetite, without regard to its consequences. 
When they had d(Hie a kindness, they Had gratified 
a desire.** Ferguson, p. 11, s. S^ ' » 

+ D&ouv. Russes, of the Barattes^ vi, XZ4u 

c c 4 
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principles <tf morals. Of the Kalmuckft 
in particiilar, it is related, that, though 
of a warm and sanguine temperament, 
they live more peaceably among them- 
selves than would be expected of a people 
in such an independent state. They sel-% 
dimi come to Mows, even at thek drinking-> 
parties, and their quarrels are very rarely 
bloody. Though their anger is tinged 
with ferocity, murd^ is little known among 
them. In this respect it seems^ that their 
religion, idolatrous as it is, has been abl@ 
to modify their natural ten^per *^ 

* Omeliii, D&. Riuwcs, iii. 238, &€^ In physical $d^ 
vantages no country has s^ lower pliu^ than Icelioftd. ^^ Ye( 
here,"" says Sir G. Mackefizi^j^ ^^ th^ mori4 and re]^ou$ 
habits of the people at large may be spoken of in terms 
of the highest commendation. In his domestic d^Boiy^ 
the Icdancier performs all the duties which his atnatioB 
requires, or renders possible; and while by the severe 
labour of ^s hands he obta^ a provision of foocl for bis 
children, it is not less bis c^e to convey to their 9iind(i 
the inheritance of knowledge and virtue. In his inter- 
course. ^tb those furound him, hi^ character displays the 
^tamp of boiiour and integrity. (lis religious duties are 
performed witb ehe(erfulness and p^n^idity; and t)us. 
even among the numerous obstacles which |u*e presented 
by the nature of the country and climate under wbkb hp- 
Bves.'* P,882, 
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To come nearer home : tlie surveys .of 
!M>me counties in Ireland biring us aequidnt-' 
ed with a people scarcely more oulUvatedt 
and equally susceptible of tJie virtues be-^ 
longing to their condition. ^^ In more mi*> 
nutely examining the situation of this 
abandoned peasantry, we have an oj^por-^ 
tunity of seeing far into human nature, 
find behold the natives happy, and abun-' 
dantly possessed of those qualities whidi 
endeaif manldnd to each othcFt In acts of 
friiradship to their nei^^hours, tli^ are 
rarely deficient i their generous hospitality 
to strangers is proverbial; for educating 
then* children they are particularly anx^ 
kms, and a close attention to religion is 
universally prevalent; and though their 
idea c^ it may be strongly tinctured with 
superstition, it only ai^es that their 
minds have been totally neglected ; as they 
show a great wish and anxiety for instruct- 
tion even in religious concerns */' Another 
Inquirer assures us, that ^^ the he^rt of the 
poorer cotter IS no stra^er to generous 
feelings; his jug of milk, and plate of 
potatoes, are pharitably offered alijce to 

^ Mr. Tighe's Survey of the County of Kilkenny. 
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ibe «rrand<-boy, and<t6tiiemeiidioanl;)^ho 
appears before laA doot : in! aborU {^haritif 
^rotig^out llie ^i^hole ialand supplies tl» 
place of poor tetws ♦/* 

These instances .ma]^> it suffici^Dj^ 
clear, tiiat no. argument «an be rais^ 
against the gciodness of the Deity, ajs if 
he had placed a portionrof mflnkind m 
shuations inconsistent with- the object ^ 
their iCneation. It certainty could not b9 
held just, that a man should be^ th^. si)ibf«0| 
either oi punishment or reward, wh^ve^Ms 
con<£taiQ9i afforded him no oppcMrtjHHtles 4^ 
virtue. But it appeal's, tibat ^dtbioMgh the 
degrees of light diffused tbrou^out tbi 
Keorldare various, theore^is no where total 
darkness; and /that aithdug^ cirilisation, 
as originally forowd, » thel climate most 
favourable to virtue, there ;is xio sM*e 
where the sieeds of HioraHty anrenot plant* 
cd, or refuse to thrive. Before^ there- 
fore, any derogatkm can be made on this 
score, from the evidence by which thp 
divine goodness is supported, it must be 

* Sir Richard Hoare*s general remarks, at the clost 
rfWaT/aw in Ireland., 1806. ./ ,. 
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maintained, that the Deity is either unable 
or unwilling to make compensation or al« 
lowance, in his future disposal of mankind, 
for whatever moral deficiencies arise from 
tliat general scheme, by which he has 
seen it best upon the whole to regulate 
the world. 



CONCI.USION. 



In the first volume of this woik I eQ^^f^* 
voured to show, that the evidence in favour 
of tl^ c^xist^i^ of an independent, eternal, 
tmd omnipotent Creator, is such as to dei- 
niiuid the assent of mankind. 

In-the ci^os^erations, whkh follow$df 
of the attribntQs belonging to the CreaU^, 
i 9;t}$p(ipted to point out a remarkably 
prQo/ vOf the wisdom with which the Cr^- 
at0f has organized pur worlds and directed 
it* various parts in subservience to his ge* 
neral dei^gnjs. I also examined the ob-^ 
^Q^imd^ which have most commonly be^ii 
Urged against the goodness of the IMty; 
jand have proved, I imagine, at least thu9 
much : that neither the e2dstence, nor the 
: extent, of natural and moral evil, caH in- 
terfere with that belief of the benevolence 
of the Creator, which the preponderating 
tendency of his works inclines us to enters 
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It only remmns to consider the practical 
conclusions resulting irovsf. what has been 
proved ; wimotnf whith -tfee jutiicious per- 
son who proposed the subject, rightly fore- 
saw that any inqiltrjTIin) the existence and 
attributes of the Deity would be a needless 
5(ttti>ttni*ro6^bl^iipecul^i5tl;- "^ '>*^^ ^^- 

.i ::>!»; then) 'Cll4'^iEi^tenoe> dfftt^S^k^ietP- 
tldte^^wilbi tkiies6 dttribtsi^^|('ftn4 enabling 
us to discovW tk<^ 'reltttioii^i«ie"6^^<toi- 
wards him by the reasoning powers of 
tW(^(l^ 4)tti^a!de iiS'|JiM^likei%,^a^ikere 
<Miiei^^ {Aifl6jt)phitiftl dig^id£n<()iyfi/«lfcjp^ 
'^Mltt^ £lcf^ WMch \«(« tt^e'a^qffitt^ ^ 
-fifeierty' X6' Begl^ct 'W- ebJMittfe; 'to ^-iXmr 
ieft^'rejeci «s ^lie N#iWbfai«i"tfe8ory «f tbte 
Udesj'or kiTf'iof gravittttidAi^^^ Fftr ^thfelv 
^e. It ctiM6t 4)^ ptaiisibty mmtttiiiied, 
'tlitti tk> relative duty 6n oWffwii* art^^lti 
;ac fcdiisequetace froiii' what* is:4hl''(^mitki 
^ed^nclosion ^f these inquiri^ \ Viz. l\klom& 
iferH^e our-'b^g from''an eternal Cueaiie*, 
iSififaitelyj t>o#«rfi<il,-wiSse» and- just V^Wto 
liias pla<fed-uS hehi itt- a state pf^pajaloi^ 
rto a future and higher sphere of exfel*!nce. 
•IKnce tour reason- dedareis to us hi* eidsf- 
ence, his power, his wisdom, aind his gtBott- 
4 



ness, he hm aiStife^to^ bui: &dbmtk«iV our 
vebevatJdn, our Mibbiasiiab/ afld oia* l»v^!^ 

I; Against Uii» tkidGKTtMi-X eah suppoM 
it niay be ui>ged,Uhaib, alUidtigh wem^^ 
aeknowle(%e soch a ^Being* ab' the Ofeaior 
ttf the worldy yet, if h>& ideiaanded thfe 
worship or obe<ipeiice of mankind j he wottM 
de<^Uu*e his ei^tence^ euid displays hft 
•pbweri by 6ueh'¥^gular and frequent i^ter*- 
fei*etacei asbhduld n*ver pfertiift liis eifetf- 
tur6s to lose sight' of>thdr Creator. Wfi^ 
is the claim bf 'Uie D&.ty tipdri- our rfa^h 
and reverence left ' to be dfecbv^ed by 
& 'slow process ^'imceirtnEdn^eff^^ wMich>ii 
diSaj*r mailifestdtiton of ojtf rdatidni tdl- 
witfdft bim tviotil^ hdve lindeniabfy secured? 

: Uris quei^Wi may be partly* met>- by 
appealihg^^ to ' tbe Christiati reflation, Na)- 
^ural theology, however^ requires ariothdr 
mkwer : ; neithefr is^^ the Christikn revelatibn 
hitherto made universal; and numerous 
gerieratioiis passfed away before it was 
ibadfeal all^. Let tis consiider the question 
pn other grounds. 

" > With regard to this subject, Piftley's remark'u ttt- 
portant : *^^The dispensation of Chiistiamty may aili^adjr 
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Undoubtedly the Deity^ had he seen 
fit^ might have devised modes of declaring 
himself unknown to us at present. But it 
is easier for Us to eohc^ivi the possibility of 
this, than to explain the precise maimer 
which should have/beeii consistent with 
his views respecting mankindi Interfere 
«nces so negular or sensible^ a» constantly 
to enforce the dependence of man upon 
Im Creator^ itiust take place^ it is obvious^ 
* mther ib the* natural ot the moral worlds 
But in the natural worlds the Creator, with 
his power and wisdom^ is already conspi^ 
cQously displayed. We perceive it in har* 
tnony ) would we see it in disorder ? We 
ieel it in mercy; Would we <^ead it in de.^ 
jBtructioti? Fot what except perpetual 
habit, and conse(|uent unconcern^ could 
prevent our acknowle^ng divine ompipo* 
ience, not merely, " as the poor Indian,'^ 
in the winds and storms, but in every 
object which the natural world presents? 

be universal That part of mankind which never beard 
.of Chri8t*s name, may nevertheless be redeemed, thai is» 
be placed in a better condition, with respect to thdr 
future state, hy his intervention ; may be the objects of 
hk benignity and 'intercession, as well as of the pvofiitiar 
tory virtue of bis pasdon.^ Nat. TheoL 530. 
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Any visible interposition of the Creator's 
power, be it remembered, must be either 
regular or partial: if it is partial, it dis- 
turbs, it overturns the established consti- 
tution pf things ; if it is regular, its effect 
ift lost by frequency, and identified with 
what by genepal consent is termed the 
order of nature. This effect might be anti- 
cipated beforehand ; and it is exemplified 
in the history of the Jews. 

It will be confessed, I imagine, that 
these difl&culties do not admit of obvious 
sqlution, and we shall be referred to the 
moral world, as a proper theatre for the 
constant superintendence of God. For in- 
stance, by the present dispensation of 
affairs, we daily see those gifts of fortune 
which are thought most valuable, and 
which indisputably afford the most pro- 
bable means of enjoyment, bestowed on 
those who deserve them little, and employ 
them worse ; we see offered gratuitously to 
men of careless or vicious dispositions 
a more flattering prospect of worldly pro- 
sperity, than industry can secure to the 
most laborious, or goodness to the most 
virtuous of men. Ta correct this injustice 

VOL. II. D D 
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of fortune, why does not Providence iilter- 
pose ? why does not God display his om- 
niscience by rewarding conspicuous merit, 
and visiting notorious vice by immediate 
chastisement? Suppose it granted, that, 
upon a wide and general view of things, it 
appears to be the natural effiBct of virtue to 
exalt, and of vice to depress the individual 
character in the estimation of society ; and 
that the Supreme "Disposer has thus af- 
forded to a careful observer an evidence of 
his aversion to vice, and preference of vir- 
tue * ; yet why does he suffer so many ex- 
ceptions to arise, that the part he takes is 
not immediately discernible? why not 
visibly interfere, to obviate those contra- 
dictions of his general plan which embar- 
rass and perplex mankind ? 

Now, it is plain that this imaginarjr 
scheme would not be so far complete, as to 
be reconcileable even with human notions 
6f strict justice, unless it extended univer- 
sally from the highest to the lowest degrees 
of vice and virtue. If otherwise, since we 

♦ This maybe cotisldei'ed && deciavely established hf 
'butler's chapter on the Moral Government of God, AnaJi 
psri I eh. ill 
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fia4 ^fcty diflfere^t shade of eack' amMig! 
m^kind, JiC>w dight mu*t the . dtstinction 
b^ feetw^n the teftt thAt la visited, and the 
§rst tltftferp overlw)ked ! How knp'ossiblei 
t«j dejeide^ where ;the rewardiftg.angel shallt 
stop, oryti^ miBlstar oi death begin ! , ' n 
. ' ■ I • " • ■ • - '. ■ . ., • ', '- ■ 

It is J>e?hiip9 just c^nc^vable, thaji a 
few extreme eases might be pujiished ot 
rewaiided^ ifvitlw^wt a total s^bvei^ion of 
the present onfer of thifi^.; BiA this 
would establish the existence of God at 
^ eixpense of the justi<^' which & Vas in- 
tended to displays. FoF» whg|t jmsrlice wo^d 
there be iri rewarding the smaH pcMrtfew who 
had attaiiied the highest twk of virbue, if 
the larger number were negleetsed, vhQ 
were left, at different intervals, ^ shori 
degree behind ? Or if ijotdri^^s vice wer§^ 
s^dd^y and visibly follow^ by disease^, 6i» 
paj», or death; the disp6Rs«4a€3» wouJd be 
»d less imperfect, unless^ the de^:)ees of 
jpunisfement we»e lAade as vc^rioUs as thos# 
of guilt. 

^An immediate distiributi(», then,, of ref 
wards and punishments^ could not be justi 
1^ it were not exact and univasal ;. but- if 
p 2 
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fipom comnutting t^qi. It ii» th^Kifof^f 
t^e wish of the legislator that^ t]^ piulisl|«- 
ment should follow the offence, if ^^^a^tbtei 
nott only certaiply, but speedily and \4§afely, 
li^ecause it is known to \>e tkev^ most ef* 
factual. Yet still, under the tftc^st ap^i* 
trary goveminents, or beat stdmiiip^red 
police, it is impossible^ so strictjy to wi^|e3bL 
the conduct of individuals as to hinder 
their being, in thfe proper as weU as literal 
naeaping of the phrase, free agents ; wbe- 
ther they abstain fronj crime through fear 
of the penalty, or commit it in the hope 
of eluding discovery. Reason, has full op- 
portimity to balance the contending mo- 
jbives, aijd decide between them. But if 
the ofl&cer and execukioner were imme- 
diately pr^ent, the oae ready to eonsigoi 
the offender to the punishment which t^ 
other is equally at hand to. inflict, the 
criuje would certainly be prevented; but 
such ini;iocence could not be tramed virtue, 
or the man a free agent, though the use 
-of hisT limbs was not absolutely resta*ainedv 
So, if the divine interference desceiwied 
immediately upon good or evil actions, 
Uttle room would bfe left for moral proba^ 
lion. Under the present constitution pf 
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tMn^, the conclusions of reason, the dic- 
tates of c6nscience, the prospect of future 
reward, of which the imperfection of 
earthly retribution alfords one very ample 
testimony, propose a rational motive fob 
the performance of virtue, and the rejec- 
tion of illegal gratifications ; and a com- 
pliance tnth these motives, in conformity 
to the supposed will of God, unites thfe 
virtue of faith to that of morality. But if 
ft: course of tirtuous conduct were made 
the certain road to temporal prosperity''; 
<yt if/ it \teriB as nitrch the natural order of 
.thiftgs for lightning to strike the guilty 
head, as for thunder to follow lightning, ^ 
the springs of action w6uld be deranged ; 
•the exercise of faith would be precluded; 
servile fiear alone would deter from vice, 
and aflfoh expectation become the leading 
motive to virtue. Even though there is 
some truth in the observation, that all vir- 
tue and vice is, ultimately, a balance of 
advantages, and that hiterest, more or 
less distant, is at the bottom of all our de- 
terminations ; yet no one can deny, that 
j^easoii is more soundly and nobly exercised 
in weighing future against present retribu- 
;ti6n, thian if her determination were in- 

D D 4 
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fluenced by the fear of immediate evil, or 
the certainty of temporal reward. 

Should any one ol]jeot, that the He- 
brews, who are represented as a nation 
peculiarly favoured, were plaoed under the 
dispensations of temporal rewards and pu- 
nishments, the cu*cumstances of their his- 
tory will explain this exception. The He- 
brews were selected from the general mass 
of mankind, for the particular purpose of 
preserving the doctrine of the unity and 
the records of the creation, till the wider 
promulgation of these and other important 
truths by the Messiah, Now, it is very 
evident from what we know of the rebel- 
lious spirit of that people, and from the 
temptations and examples of idolatry with 
which they were surrounded, th«|^ the 
comparatively remote sanctions of a ftiture 
state of retribution would not have suf? 
ficed to keep up that allegiance which the 
ofl&ce intrusted to them j^equired; since 
such were the difficulties to which their 
faith was exposed, tlmt their allegiance 
was scarcely maintained even by the im- 
mediate punishment inflicted upon their 
disobedience; and the knowledge of ^ 
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Creator and moral Governor was not 
less preserved by his visitaticms of thdr 
ofFences, than by then* observance of his 
laws. In proportion as the state of civili- 
2sation is low, and the moral habits are de- 
praved, both severity and quick execution 
of punishment become necessary *. Both 
may be observed in the Jewish Code ; the 
latter, in the extraor(finary providence 
which superintended them, which avenged 
heinous wickedness on some occasions, 
and, on others, corrected the remissness 
of the civil magistrate f: the former, in 
the continuation of the punishment tb the 

* '* The spint and behaviour of the Israelites in the 
wilderness is a vefy remarkable instance of the wretched 
effects of servitude upon the human soul. They had been 
slaves to the Egyptians about 140 years : their spirit's 
ver^ debased, their judgments weak, their sense of God 
jand religion very low : their taste so mean and illiberal, 
thajt the plenty of Eg3rpt weighed more with them than all 
the divine assurances and demonstrations, that they 
should be raised to the noblest privileges, the highest ho- 
Xiours and felicity, as a pecuUar treasure to God above all 
people in the world, • Therefore the wisdom of God de- 
termined that they should not attempt to take possession 
of the promised land, till the generation of slaves, viz, 
all.above twenty years of age, were dead and buriedf*— 
Taylor's Scheme of Divinity, Ess. ii. 7. 

^ Deut xxvii. 16. Pfov. xxx. 17? 
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posterity of the offender ; " liiiich the itf- 
»tinctlve fondnefsi^ (^ parents to their <^- 
Bprh^ would mftke terrible ;er6n to those 
:rtrho had hardened themselves into an ini- 
Aensibility of personal pileiishment */' This 
peculiar case, therefore, confirmi^ the 6wr 
tinetion I have drawn, between the per- 
formance of a prescribed action, and* the 
exs^tation of a tcioral character. In the 
single exception of the Hebrews, their Ac?- 
eomplishment of the object to which tiieA* 
nation was destined, was of importaiice 
paramount to their atta^imeht of that 
higher tone oi virtue which remtes froiii 
the pious exercise of the reasoning powers: 
and on this account, their religion was en- 
forced by those temporal sanctions which 
were suited to the degree of m^ital civiii- 
zation in that eiarly age j and more surety 
efficacious in stemming the torrent of cor^ 
ruption which flowed on every side of their 
naiTow territory f . 

J' - '' ' ' 

♦ Warburton''s Div. Leg. v. 5. ' f i ' ^ 

-f- Mahomet succeeded in impresang tjie doctrine of 
a (utilise life upon a very low degree of civilization. But 
the rewards and punishments promised by the Koran, are 
represented under imag£9 well adapted both to the dispo-» 
jnuons and understandings of the peopde to whom it was 
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- !!• The objections, howeYery iAdeh are 
&nH)4i^ on the wa»t of a viiible lAter^ 
%jh^de on the part of the : Creitcr, to 
acquaint mankind with their diAy, tW)u4d 
l>0 far mme rea^sonable, if »o records re- 
mained of has ever having int«fered sA 
ajy^ Jt has been shown that freqneKt: in- 
^e^Klsitlo^s would be subversive of man'i} 
hi^esjt and moi^ rational probation, and 
ttiea^efore ineoiisistent with. God's designs 
lespeefeing him. Bnt an interposition may 
b@ made once, and among a pecuHar 
people, and in a single age, witliout eibther 
Iglunting the feelings of the bulk of man-* 
kii^d^. or destrciyang tlte freedom of their 
miofsd. energies ; nay, it may even heighten^ 
ii>; a ^eat degree, the perfection and 
puil^ty of their moral trial. Such an' inter- 
position, recorded by the unexceptionable 
tesjiinony of those who first witnessed it^ 
becomes, in effect, an interposition to all 
fotuje ages : but then it is an interposition. 
ad(tee8sed to the reason^ and not to the 

ikddressed; It pre^pposes a state of some advancement, 
to look for.rewards? such as *^ neither eye has seen, nor 
*• ear heard, nor it has entered into the heart of matt to 
•* conceive.'" 
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senses of mankind*. It has been re^ 
marked, with no friendly feelings towards 
Revelation, that circumstances, originally 
doubtjful, become no more certain at last, 
though they have been long remembered : 
but the converse of the proposition must 
be equally admitted, that what was true 
two or three thousand years ago, loses 
none of its authenticity by time. The ex- 
istence of a superintending Creator, which 
was evident to the Jews, when, on the 
certainty of that feet, supported, as it was, 
by a series of fresh miracles, they esta- 
blished theu* civil and religious polity, is 
rendered no less certain to us by the unhi- 
temipted annals of then* history. The mi- 
raculous proof of Jesus's divme commis- 
sicm, which was sensibly evident to Peter 

* " The dispensation among die Jews, like a piece of 
leaven which leaveneth the whole mass, was intended for 
the benefit of all mankind: as by this means they becam? 
examples and instructors, whfle they remained m their own 
wintry, to all their nejghbouts ; and when b captivity 
or dispersion, as they carried with them the knowledge of 
God into the countries where they were dispersed, till th* 
nations should, by this and other means of improvement, 
be prepared to receive the clearer revelation of the ^ue- 
God, and of eternal Ufe, hy the Messiali."— Tayl59'» 
Sphemp of Divinity, Ess. xxvii, 
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ftttd the Other apostolical martyrs, is mo- 
rally evident to us, and will continue sa 
till it is disproved that they voluntarily 
subjected themselves to oppression and 
death, in belief and attestation of 'the 
fact. 

In truth, the mode of displaying himself 
which the Author of the universe has cho- 
sen, while it is free from the objections 
which would attend the placing all man- 
Mnd under a visible theocracy, aflfiords an 
unexceptionable opportunity of probation, 
adapted to exercise the highest faculties of 
a reasonable being. The divine plan, as 
far as we are able to trace it, exhibit* 
a design of giving our faculties this exer- 
tion, and of making belief not a necessary 
assent of the mind, but, in a certain sense,' 
a moral virtue- Throughout the sacred 
writings there is a remarkable absence of 
all endeavour to avoid, or meet, or satisfy 
objections. And that a sceptical mind, 
determined to reject what it cannot re-, 
duce to a pre-conceived standard of pro- 
bability, may find, both in the Jewish Mid 
Christian revelations, things inscrutable ta 
its limited powers, it would be either in- 
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coQBiderate or hypocritical to ^ny. IVee 
inquirers say, that they should eixpeci th» 
very contrary. I should expect tije cott-; 
traiy, in an impos^ture ; or at l«a$t an at- 
tempt to obviate such objectkots : but if I 
find them in what indubitable evideiMse 
forces me to receive as revelation, then it 
becomes my business to inquire, whether 
no end could be proposed or answered by 
leaving things as they are. 

Suppose^ then, that the faiste whk^ 
Revelation has declared resp(eeting t^ 
ereation and &ial destimttion oi m^m yf^m 
rendered as sensibly clear to us a» hia ex- 
istence or dissolution, a principal opportu- 
nity of making out their probation and 
displaying their moral faculties would be 
taken away from half the civiliaed wofid. 
From the constitution of ^sksi^^ ^re 
wm^ always be a laspge prc^or^kfn .^^ per- 
sons whom want of education or Im^ure^ iur 
capadtates from inquiring into the gr^imds 
and evidence of their faith.; The same 
may be observed of many in a highw^dass, 
whom youth and ignorance make tpo carer 
less to doubt, and pleasure too pidy to 
inquire. These of necessity mui^be in- 
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atmcted in theair fidth from the OQUvicticfli 
of others : and to act m conformity with 
the religious belief they thus adopt, is to 
them a sufficient trial, t But tl^re is Istill 
another class^ not inconsiderable in ntun'^ 
hf^, whose rational desires are satisfied by 
enjoyment, and whonot refinement of taster 
absence of passion, kxre of personal cha^ 
facfcer, or the noble resources of a ailti^^ 
isated uvbdetstanding, withdraw front all 
temptMiqatfo irregular indulgences. Their 
^iobtttion is Uiat of the mind ; which is 
required to subdue its pride and discard its 
prejudsjces, and with caoidour and simpti'^ 
eity to eacsmiijie Revelation, and hold an 
fBipartial balance between moral evidence 
and speculative objections *. For, as to 
the testimony oai which it is to be received, 
Bevelationl has, from its fijist promulgation, 
appealed to. human reason j and only after 
that evidence is aeknowledged^ refuses 
reasQsi as a judge of its consistency with 
the iiatin*e and supposed intentions of its 
Author. In points where human expe- 
dience can afibrd no clue of <iireetion, there 

* See Butler, Anal. p. u. chap. vL 
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Revelotkm requires submission to superioi^ 
wisdouk 



For example : the plurality of worlds 
has sometimes been employed as an argu^^ 
ment against the truth of Christianity. 
Philosophy, it is ui^ged, assures us how in* 
considerable a speck in an immense system ' 
is fdrmed by om* globe : how then could it 
be esteemed so important as to give birth 
to the plan of redemption? how can we 
imagine that a design so profound would 
be limited to so insignificant a portion of 
^ an immeasurable whole ? This objection, 
and those of a similar nature as t& the 
partial diflfiision of Christianity, presimie 
that man has a claim upon his Creator not 
only for what knowledge concerns his own 
personal conduct or interest, but for the 
developement of all the mysteries of his 
counsels. This, therefore, though not the 
most rational objection to the Christian re- 
velation, may serve to instance a very com- 
mon species of error, which arises from an 
assumed notion, that a revelation intended 
for our rule of life would be liable to no 
objections at all, but by the clearness of its 
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evidence would enforce a belief almost a» 
natural and intuitive, as we feel of our own 
existence. 

If, however, we admit, that mental 
obedience is a very important mode of 
probation ; and that a moral habit of mind, 
well regulated to submission, is as requisite 
to the reception of certain truths, as to the 
observance of certain duties ; then we have 
not only the antecedent probabiUty so ably 
set forth by Butler, that objections would 
appear against a scheme so partially dis- 
closed to us as that of Revelation ; but we 
' also understand, that there seem wise rea- 
sons why God has not thought fit to give 
mankind either demonstrative or sensitive 
proofs of its truth, but such moral evi- 
dence alone as should constitute a sort of 
mental probation. To examine the ante- 
cedent probabiUty and the positive evi- 
dence which unite to establish Revelation, * 
is the province of reason : but when the 
strength of this various testimony appears, 
as surely it must appear, indisputable and 
incontrovertible, all irrelevant or intrusive 
inquiry must be regulated, if not suspend- 
ed; and it becomes the duty of reason, 

VOL. II. JS E 
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with more of devout admiration, ihAti oi 
curious research, to submit to that su- 
perior wisdom which is implied in the 
creation of the world, and displayed in its 
intelligible phaenomena. To reject Revela-^ 
tion unexamined, or examined cursorily, is 
contumacy : to admit into the examination 
prejudice, or self-conceived opinions, is 
pride. The true and practical morality of 
the mind consists in avoiding these errors : 
a virtue no less probationary, no less diflft- 
cult perhaps to some men, in whom error 
has taken early root, than a correspond- 
ence of their actions to their belief is 
found by others. The evidence of Revela- 
tion being that concerning which we are 
called upon to decide, is founded on what 
our experience enables us to judge of; 
viz. on the nature of man, and on the ex* 
ceUence of the precepts which are enjoined 
as the rule of life : the objections, on the 
contrary, are founded on what is confess- 
edly beyond our experience, namely, the 
counsels of God, their object, and final 
extent, and the best means of accomplish- 
ing them. Is it not then as inconsistent 
with reason as it is with virtue, to permit a 
part of the subject which by the nature of 
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things is unfathomable to our faculties, to 
interfere with our conviction of what we 
can, and do understand ? Can there be any 
thing venial in a scepticism of which reli- 
gion is the subject, which would be deem- 
ed contemptible in the unimportant in- 
quiries of philosophy ? 

If there is any justice in these observa- . 
tions, the practical question with which I 
set out is answered in the affirmative; and 
there is a duty incumbent on mankind from 
the facts disclosed by natural religion and 
confirmed by Revelation, which they are 
responsible for discharging faithfully. Nor 
is it usual to find the main facts respecting 
the existence or attributes of a Creator and 
moral Governor of the world, soberly and 
seriously questioned Trifling objections, 
however, and petty difficulties, if they re- 
cur to our frequent observation, like drops 
of water, supply by their frequency what 
they want in actual force, and have a tend- 
ency to undermine the solidity of con- 
clusions which have even been once most 
securely built and firmly rested. The evils 
of natural and civil life are of tliis kind ; 
and are sufficiently various and evident to 

£ £ 2 
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obtrude constantly upon our view. It m 
for this reason that I have endeavoured to 
place them in their real light, by pcmiting 
out the important operations they effect ; 
and to reduce them to their just size, by 
showing the mitigations which accompany 
them ; though I am well aware how much 
more striking a case jnight be proposed by 
a statement of the instances in which .the 
divine benevolence is displayed, than by 9 
review of the exceptions by which it seems 
to be opposed. That there are such ei-* 
ceptions, is a part of that evil which is 
blended with the whole system, for reasons 
thus far discoverable to ourselves, that we 
see they are connected with the probftUon^ 
ary situation of m^. 

In this respect every thing is consistent. 
There is much excellence in the world, but 
no perfection. Human^ virtue may be car-r 
ried far, but it can never proceed beyond 
the reach of danger : and it makes no pro* 
gress at all, without encountering difficult 
ties and overcoming obstacles which stand 
on every sid^ in the way of duty. Human 
Jiappiness, again, has many pure and per^^ 
maaent sources : but a thousand circum^ 
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stances interfere to prevent its being rec- 
koned upon as certain, or enjoyed as per-* 
feet*. Human knowledge, too, is kept 
within very narrow limits by the small 
number of subjects in which .any individual 
can be profoundly versed, and the compa-^ 
ratively few acquirements which memoiy 
can retain. Yet we all ihstinptivelyaim at 
happiness ; and the ultimate imperfection 
of knowledge and virtue has never been 
considered as excusing us from making that 
progress in both, of which our facultiea 
O^dmit^ and onr circuijistances allow, i 

It need not then be thought surprising 
that the same narrow horizon which Jimita 
our view in all our concernments on earth, 
should confine our prospect when it is di-r 

* " As Grod has ^ven us some certain knowledge, 
though limited to a few things in comparison ; probably 
«s a taste of what intellectual creatures sixe capabl,e, to 
excite in us a desire and endeavour after a better state : 
us in the greatest part of our concernment, he Ijas affordr 
«d us only the twilight of probability here ; the sen^e of 
this may be a constaqt admonition to us to spenid the 
days of this our pilgrimage with industry and care, in tlje 
fsearch and following of the way which might lead us to a 
state of greater perfection.'" — Lock^ on Understanding, 
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reeled towards heaven. If we search for 
Ae attributes of the Creator by the light 
which the natural world affords, we see the 
rays of goodness and justice emerging from 
his throne, though their lustre is partially 
obscured by clouds and darkness. In pro-^ 
ceeding from natural religion to Revelation, 
we find.enough to assure us of its certainty, 
but too little to satisfy our curiosity : we 
see but a part of the scheme in which we 
are included, its final object being enve-» 
loped in mystery. But this imperfecti<ni| 
instead of giving birth to sceptical mur-i 
murs, may be improved to a beneficial pur-^ 
pose, if it has its intended effect of re- 
ipinding us, that the state we are now pasi)-? 
ing through is initiatory, not final; is 4 
trial, ti warfare, a pilgrimage; but that 
we must look upward, to an eternal habi^ 
tation, for that unclouded light which may 
be one of the purest rewards of ponstapt 
^nd victprious virtue, 
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